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INTRODUCTION 


The following is the unclassified text of the 1968 Department of Defense 
study, “United States Vietnam Relations, 1945-1967,” popularly known as 
the Pentagon Papers. 

At the time the existence of this study became known, through unau¬ 
thorized public disclosures, the Committee on Armed Services requested a 
copy of the study, which was provided to the Committee and which has been 
continually available for inspection by Members of Congress. At the same 




of the senior minority member, Rep. Leslie C. Arends, I asked the Department 
of Defense to declassify the study on an expedited basis so that it could be 
made available to Members of Congress and to the American people. 

I am now directing that it be printed as a Committee document and that 
a copy be provided to each Member of the House of Representatives. Copies 
will also be on sale to the public at the Government Printing Office. The 12- 
volume text here contains the first 43 volumes of the original 47-volume study. 
The last four volumes have not as yet been declassified because they deal with 
negotiations which are still in progress. 

F. Edw. Hebert, Chairman , 
Committee on Armed Services . 


Office op the Secretary of Defense 
Washington, D.C., September 20, 1971 . 

Honorable F. Edward Hebert, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Services 
Home of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : In accordance with the discussions which took place 
at the time of the delivery to the Congress of the classified version of the 
47-volume 1968 study of “U.S. Vietnam Relations, 1945^-1967,” we are trans¬ 
mitting herewith for your use four sets of the declassified study. You will 
note that the declassified review contains 43 volumes. The last four volumes of 
the 47-volume set have not been declassified because they deal exclusively with 
sensitive negotiations seeking peace and the release of prisoners of war. Their 
disclosure would adversely affect continuing efforts to achieve those objectives. 

As I am sure you can appreciate, the review of approximately 7,000 pages 
has been a difficult task, complicated by the pattern of prior unauthorized 
disclosures and pending and potential actions in the courts. Of course, some 
of the material has been declassified solely on the basis of prior disclosures. 
The review has been accomplished on an expedited basis in order to comply 
with your request for the material on a declassified basis for hearings which 
the Congress has indicated are in prospect. Because of the time constraint 
imposed on the review, it is possible, even probable, that errors of omission and 
commission have been made during the review. This, however, represents the 
best possible effort taking into consideration the time available and the 
numerous complicating factors which influenced the review. Other than the 
last four volumes, we nave been able to make available to you in unclassified 
form the bulk of the study. 

Sincerely, 

Rady A. Johnson, 

Assistant to the Secretary for Legislative Affairs . 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

WASHINGTON, D.C 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

THROUGH: Mr, Paul C. Wamke, ASD/ISA 

Dr. Morton H. Halperin, DASD/Policy Planning and Arms Control/ISA 

SUBJECT: Final Report,OSD Vietnam Task Force 


On June 17, 1967, Secretary Robert S. Mc¬ 
Namara directed that a Task Force be formed to 
study the history of United States involvement in 
Vietnam from World War II to the present. Mr. 
McNamara’s guidance was simply to do studies 
that were “encyclopedic and objective.” With six 
full-time professionals assigned to the Task Force, 
we were to complete our work in three months. A 
year and a half later, and with the involvement of 
six times six professionals, we are finally done to 
the tune of thirty-seven studies and fifteen col¬ 
lections of documents contained in forty-three 
volumes. 

In the beginning, Mr. McNamara gave the Task 
Force full access to OSD files, and the Task Force 
received access to CIA materials, and some use of 
State Department cables and memoranda. We had 
no access to White House files. Our guidance pro¬ 
hibited personal interviews with any of the prin¬ 
cipal participants. 

The result was not so much a documentary 
history, as a history based solely on documents— 
checked and rechecked with ant-like diligence. 
Pieces of paper, formidable and suggestive by 
themselves, could have meant much or nothing. 
Perhaps this document was never sent anywhere, 
and perhaps that one, though commented upon, 
was irrelevant. Without the memories of people 
to tell us, we were certain to make mistakes. Yet, 
using those memories might have been misleading 
as well. This approach to research was bound to 
lead to distortions, and distortions we are sure 
abound in these studies. 

To bring the documents to life, to fill in gaps, 
and just to see what the “outside world” was think¬ 
ing, we turned to newspapers, periodicals, and 
books. We never used these sources to supplant the 
classified documents, but only to supplement them. 
And because these documents, sometimes written 
by very clever men who knew so much and desired 
to say only a part and sometimes written very 
openly but also contradictorily, are not immedi¬ 
ately self-revealing or self-explanatory, we tried 


15 January 1969 . 

both to have a number of researchers look at them 
and to quote passages liberally. Moreover, when 
we felt we could be challenged with taking some¬ 
thing out of context, we included the whole paper 
in the Documentary Record section of the Task 
Force studies (Parte V and VI. A and B). Again 
seeking to fend off inevitable mistakes in interpre¬ 
tation and context, what seemed to us key docu¬ 
ments were reviewed and included in several 
overlapping in substance, but separate, studies. 

The people who worked on the Task Force were 
superb—uniformly bright and interested, although 
not always versed in the art of research. We had 
a sense of doing something important and of the 
need to do it right. Of course, we all had our 
prejudices and axes to grind and these shine 
through clearly at times, but we tried, we think, to 
suppress or compensate for them. 

These outstanding people came from every¬ 
where—the military services, State, OSD, and the 
“think tanks.” Some came for a month, for three 
months, for six months, and most were unable, 
given the unhappiness of their superiors, to finish 
the studies they began. Almost all the studies had 
several authors, each heir dutifully trying to pick 
up the threads of his predecessor. In all, we nad 
thirty-six professionals working on these studies, 
with an average of four months per man. 

The quality, style and interest^ of the studies 
varies considerably. The papers in Parts I, H, 
III, and IVA, concerning the years 1945 to 1961 
tend to be generally non-startling—although there 
are many interesting tidbits. Because many of the 
documents in this period were lost or not kept 
(except for the Geneva Conference era) we had 
to rely more on outside resources. From 1961 on¬ 
wards (Parts IV.B and C and VLC), the records 
were bountiful, especially on the first Kennedy 
year in office, the Diem coup, and on the subjects 
of the deployment of ground forces, the decisions 
surrounding the bombing campaign against North 
Vietnam, US-GVN relations, and attempts at 
negotiating a settlement of the conflict. 



Almost all the studies contain both a Summary 
and Analysis and a Chronology. The chronologies 
highlight each important event or action in the 
monograph by means of date, description, and doc¬ 
umentary source. The Summary and Analysis 
sections, which I wrote, attempt to capture the 
main themes and facts of the monographs—and to 
make some judgments and speculations which may 
or may not appear in the text itself. The mono¬ 
graphs themselves stick, by and large, to the docu¬ 
ments and do not tend to be analytical. 

Writing history, especially where it blends into 
current events, especially where that current event 
is Vietnam, is a treacherous exercise. We could not 
go into the minds of the decision-makers, we were 


not present at the decisions, and we often could 
not tell whether something happened because 
someone decided it, decidea against it, or most 
likely because it unfolded from the situation. His¬ 
tory, to me, has been expressed by a passage from 
Herman Melville’s Moby Dick where he writes: 
“This is a world of chance, free will, and neces¬ 
sity—all interweavingly working together as one; 
chance by turn rules either and has the last featur¬ 
ing blow at events.” Our studies have tried to 
reflect this thought; inevitably in the organizing 
and writing process, they appear to assign more 
and less to men and free will than was tne case. 

Leslie H. Gelb, 
Chairman, OSD Task Force, 



OSD VIETNAM TASK FORCE 
OUTLINE OF STUDIES 


INDEX 
(Book 1 of 12) 

I. Vietnam and the UJS ., 190-1950 

A. UJS. Policy, 1940-50 

B. The Character and Power of the Viet Minh 

C. Ho Chi Minh: Asian Tito? 

II. UjS. Involvement in the Franco-Vied Minh War, 1950-1954 

A. U.S., France and Vietnamese Nationalism 

B. Toward a Negotiated Settlement 

III. The Geneva Accords 

A. UJS. Military Planning and Diplomatic Maneuver 

B. Role and Obligations of State of Vietnam 

C. Viet Minh Position and Sino-Soviet Strategy 

D. The Intent of the Genera Accords 

IV. Evolution of the War 

A. U.S. MAP for Diem: The Eisenhower Commitments, 1954-1960 

1. NATO and SEATO: A Comparison 

2. Aid for France in Indochina, 1950-54 

3. UJS. and France’s Withdrawal from Vietnam, 1954-56 

(Book 2 of 12) 

4. UJS. Training of Vietnamese National Army, 1954-59 

5. Origins of the Insurgency 

B. Counterinsurgency: The Kennedy Commitments, 1961-1963 

1. The Kennedy Commitments and Programs, 1961 

(Book 3 of 12) 

2. Strategic Hamlet Program, 1961-63 

3. The Advisory Build-up, 1961-67 

4. Phased Withdrawal of U.S. Forces in Vietnam, 1962-64 

5. The Overthrow of Ngo Dinh Diem, May-Nov. 1963 

C. Direct Action: The Johnson Commitments, 1964-1968 

1. UJS. Programs in South Vietnam, November 1963-April 1965 
NSAM 273—NSAM 288—Honolulu 

2. Military Pressures Against NVN 

a. February-June 1964 

(Book 4 of 12) 

b. July-October 1964 

A VnWTirihpT_TW'ATYlfiAT* 1QA1 

3. ROLLING THUNDER Program Begins: Jannary-June 1965 

4. Marine Combat Units Go to DaNang, March 1965 

5. Phase I in the Build-Up of U.S. Forces: March-July 1965 

(Book 5 of 12) 

6. U.S. Ground Strategy and Fores Deployments: 1965-1967 

a. Volume I: Phase II, Program 3, Program 4 

b. Volume II: Program 5 

c. Volume III: Program 6 


(Book 6 of 12) 

7. Air War in the North: 1965-1968 

a. Volume I 

b. Volume II 

8. Re-emphasis on Pacification: 1965-1967 

(Book 7 of 12) 

9. U.S.-GVN Relations 

a. Volume 1: December 1963-June 1965 

b. Volume2: July 1965-December 1967 

10. Statistical Survey of the War, North and South: 1965-1967 

V. Justification of the War 

A. Public Statements 

Volume I: A—The Truman Administration 

B—The Eisenhower Administration 
C—The Kennedy Administration 
Volume II: D—The Johnson Administration 

B. Internal Documents 

1. The Roosevelt Administration 


(Book 8 of 12) 

2. The Truman Administration 

a. Volume 1:1945-1949 

b. Volume II: 1950-1952 

(Book 9 of 12) 

3. The Eisenhower Administration 

a. Volume 1:1953 

b. Volume IT: 1954—Geneva 

(Book 10 of 12) 

c. Volume HI: Geneva Accords—15 March 1956 

d. Volume IV: 1956 French Withdrawal—1960 

(Book 11 of 12) 

A The Kennedy Administration 
Book I 

(Book 12 of 12) 




VI. Settlement of the Conflict 

A. Negotiations, 1965-67: The Public Record 

B. Negotiations, 1965-67: Announced Position Statements 

C. Histories of Contacts (This material not printed.) 

1. 1965-1966 (This material not printed.) 

2. Polish Track (This material not printed.) 

3. Moscow-London Track (This material not printed.) 

4. 1967-1968 (This material not printed.) 

Lesue H. Gels, 
Chairman, OSD Task Force . 
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SUI-2'IA.RY and ANALYSIS 


In 1964 one U.S. tried to make GVN strong, effective, and stable, 
and it failed. When the U.S. offered more aid, GVN accepted it without 
improving; they promised to mobilize, but failed to speed up the slow 
buildup of their forces. When the U.S. offered a firmer commitment to 
encourage them, including possible later bombing of North Vietnam, the 
GVN tried to pressure us to do it sooner. When the U.S. endorsed Kharih, 
he overplayed his hand, provoked mob violence, and had to back down to 
a weaker position than before. When Taylor lectured them and threat ene d 
them, the ruling generals of GVN defied him, and allied themselves with 
the street rioters. After several changes of government in Vietnam, the 
U.S. could set no higher goal than GVN stability. During this period, 
the USG was already starting to think about doing the job ourselves if 
‘ our Vietnamese ally did not perform. 


At first the U.S. thought that the power of the Vietnamese generals 
would make GVN strong and effective. In fact, the U.S. preference, at this 
time, was for military leadership in the GVN However, the generals proved 
to be less than perfectly united. They found they had to bow to the power 
of student and Buddhist street mobs, and they lacked the will and the 
ability to compel the civil government to perform. Yet, the U.S. saw no 
alternative but to back them — to put up with Vietnamese hypersensitivity, 
their easy compliance combined with non-performance, and their occasional • 
defiance. Moreover, MACV was even less ready to pressure the generals 
than was the Embassy and the Embassy less willing than Washington. MACV 
controlled the resources that mattered most to the South Vietnamese. 

* 1 ■ 

^ ■ 

Pacification lagged, and the military picture steadily worsened. 
Planning of pressures against the North became more urgent, and the pros-, 
peet of increasing U.S. inputs to all phases of the war loomed larger. 

The U.S. was more and more abandoning the hope that the Vietnamese could 
win the war by themselves. At the same time, the U.S. was preparing itself 
internally (NSAM 288 with the objective of an "independent non-communist 
Vietnam") and readying the American people (the Tonkin Gulf Resolution) 
for deeper commitments. 

’ V * • 

The period saw six major changes of government. Jit the end of January, 
1954, Khanh seized power from the Minh government.* ^j5j|&ugust, .after b-is 
attempt to formalize military control, mob violence f^fcced'- him to give way 
and to join a Triumvirate. It presided over formation of the civilian High 
National Council, which wrote a Constitution and elected the civilian 
President Suu and Prime Minister Huong to replace the Triumvirate.. In 
Decanter the military dissolved the High National Council, and in Jartuary 
19o5 they dismissed Huong, replacing him by Khanh as- caretaker. In February, 



they appointed a new civilian government, with. Suu stil.L.Resident and 
with Quat as Prime Minister. ' In June., Ky took' over.. Besides^ all this, 
coup groups seized Saigon twice before*being faced down each time. 



During the first few months of this period the U.S. abandoned the . 
plan for the phased withdrawal of most of our military assistance personnel, 
and stopped believing that the main-force war would come to a successful 
end.by the close of 1965* With the start of planning pressures against 
the Worth, the U.S. first hoped that repeated preliminary signals to Hanoi 
would bring a response before bombing began; and we hoped that the promise 
of U.S. force commitments would strengthen Vietnamese unity and resolve. 

Both hopes proved vain, and we started bombing Worth Vietnam systematically 
without getting anything from either Hanoi or GVTt. Then the bombing itself 
failed to stop Hanoi's intervention. Seeing no other choice, the U.S. - • 

poured troops into the country. 


Throughout 1964, the U.S. pursued the objective of a strong, effective 
GVW like the Holy Grail. Increasingly, we felt we had to reassure our 
.Saigon ally about'the U.S. resolve, and hoped that a firm U.S. commitment 
. through extending advisors and through bombing would improve GVW performance. 
Recurrently, we looked to the military as the one coherent, anti-communist 
force in the country. We leaned on them and on their strong-man, who for 
most of the period was Khanh, at first hoping that he or Kinh would play the 
role that liagsaysay did in the Philippines. We were interested in legiti¬ 
macy and democratic forms only as a long-run deferrable proposition; although 
more and more we recognized the need for broad political support — especially 
after the Buddhist crisis in August, 1964, had proved its importance. 

As early as the Honolulu Conference in June, 1964, we worried about the 
possible emergence of a hostile government or anarchy; and the South Viet¬ 
namese played effectively on our fears. We lectured them repeatedly on 
the importance of national unity, both in periods of po3.itical calm and in 
crises. When the mobs in the streets faced down the generals, we then clung 3 
to the position that no one should rock the boat. 


Yet, well beyond' our control. General Khanh was a central figure in 
most of these changes. He took over in a coup in January, 1964, and played 
one role after another, for over twelve turbulent months. Then when a coup 
attempt failed against a newly installed government in February, 1965> the 
generals turned on Khanh and exiled him. Only the .final coup, in which Ky 

took over, saw Khanh absent from the scene. 

. ‘ • • . • . * 

% 

* * * 

Withall, the military improved their hold on GVK machinery. The high • 
turnover of district and province officials around the time of the Khanh 
coup put ARVN officers everywhere; and the corps commanders gradually con¬ 
solidated their power throughout 1964. This tendency reached a climax 
and received a temporary setback in the rebellion that followed the August 
constitution. As a result of the successful Buddhist opposition, .cabinet 
changes and the charter of the government in Saigon required Buddhist 
acquiescence. 


These problems were aggravated by the Clfear and grazing lack of 
legitimacy of GVN. The generals led "by Minh, who overthrew Diem, gained 
an aura of respectability by this act because Diem had so completely 
• alienated the people. Whatever their "respectability" may have been 
worth went down the drain, however, when Khanh seized power and then 
later maneuvered Minh out of the country. Khanh’s position as a brash 
. usurper gave him little room for maneuver among Saigon's complex political 
currents, although for a time the U.S. counted on his "raw power." With 
subsequent shifts in the form and composition of government, the expedi¬ 
ency and lack of legitimacy of GW grew more conspicuous and more debilitating. 

leverage 4 


U.S. attempts to strengthen the GVN's will to govern and to pacify 
the countryside failed. Moreover, the attempts, conceived in haste, often 
backfired. In contrast to the steady discussion of alternatives among 
Washington agencies, the Embassy, and MA.CV on the subject of pressures on 
the North, the idea of pressures on GVN seldom surfaced. When it did sur- 

• face, it was either brushed aside or rushed into. Leverage planning failed 

• to receive even that quality and quantity of attention that pressures against 
North Vietnam planning did. 

• . . «■ 

As a general rule, Washington was more interested in putting pressure 
on GVN than was the Embassy, with the notable exception of Taylor's initi¬ 
atives in December, and M/ICV was the least interested of all. But these 
differences were less notable than was the almost universal consensus (most 
of the time) that the Vietnamese were too sensitive for such pressures to 
work, and that we had to accept the GVN's non-performance as the best avail¬ 
able . 

* • 

Starting with Rusk' s conversation with Khanh at the end of May, 1964, 
and ending with Taylor's initiative in early December, the U.S. tried to 
use the prospect of U.S. force commitment as an inducement to the Vietnamesef 
to do better. However, Taylor said that if this inducement were to fail, 
the U.S. should go ahead with its pressures against the North anyway. Taking 
this position meant that the attempted inducement was bluff. There is every 
sign, both in their non-performance and in their December-January defiance, 

that the GVN sized it up that way and called the bluff. 

♦ • 

♦ 

Our attempted leverage included both inducements and threats at one 
time and another; and neither worked out well. Rusk's Kay, 1964, conversa-.. 
tion with Khanh, the intensification of pressures planning following the 
Honolulu Conference in June, and the shift of the-Chairman, JCS to the . 
post of Ambassador to SVN, all showed U.S. commitment. We hoped these 
measures and'talks would directly contribute to GVN morale and effectiveness. 
However, they were followed by the July press leaks and by direct pressure 
to bomb North immediately. The July public endorsement of Khanh was intended 
to reassure all concerned of our support, and so to strengthen GVN. Then, • 


iii 





the Gulf of Tonkin incidents were followed promptly by Khanh'S Constitution, 
which backfired against him and against us, -weakening rather than- strength- 
'enihg GVN. ’ 

» * 

* • . ■ 

* * 

Taylor's bill of particulars against GVN in December was followed 
immediately by attacks on GVN by the Buddhists, and then shortly by the 
military, bringing down .the government. Taylor's stern lecture to the 
Young Turks at this time met only with their defiance. They agreed to 
a compromise solution to the crisis when Taylor held up the GVN Defense 
Budget, and then reversed themselves after he released it. The first 
Flaming Dart raids, opening the deliberate U.S. bombing campaign against 
the North, were followed shortly by another coup attempt. 

There was no disagreement among Washington, the Embassy, and MACV 
that U.S. comraitments should be used to improve GVN's morale and performance.. 
In contrast, however, they often disagreed about putting pressure on GVN. 

In January, 1264, State showed far more interest than did Lodge in using the 
AID negotiations to press GVN for more effort; in the upshot v:e gave them 
an AID increase with no strings attached. This disagreement continued for 
several months. McNamara leaned consistently toward giving GVN whatever 
it needed; only later did he begin to mention increasing our influence. 

But McNamara and JCS did prod Lodge into asking GVN why they were not 
progressing well. In May, 1$'64, Sullivan proposed direct entry of U.S. 
personnel into the Vietnamese chain of command; his idea was watered down 
considerably in the State Department, and disappeared at the Honolulu Con¬ 
ference because of opposition by Lodge and Westmoreland. Other proposals 
agreed to at the conference, relating to new actions and improved programs 
by GVN, interested State far more than they did the Embassy and MA.CV, as 
revealed in the follow-up. • 

% * 

By and large the same contrasts prevailed when Taylor was the Ambassador, 
although in December he was far more willing to press GVN than Lodge ever 
was. Even then, at the peak of the crisis, Taylor expressly rejected sanctions 
MACV generally rejected sanctions also, and seemed less willing to apply 
leverage in day-to-day matters than were U.S. civilians in the field. MACV 
studies on GVN ineffectiveness .usually proposed more studies and never pro¬ 
posed pressure on GVN. 

a 

% 

If U.S. force .commitments and the record of GVN non-performance reflect . 
the failure of leverage, what does the record tell us about how leverage •• 
could be made to work? Regrettably, the record tells us nothing about that; 
it merely shows that everything we tried went wrong. As noted, attempts at- 
leverage or pressure on GW were seldom thought through and studied carefully. 
One searches in vain for studies, memoranda, or widespread discussion of 
alternative techniques for leverage and of what our experience shows about 
how they.might work. Pressures against the North, whose results have dis¬ 
appointed us, were a model of planning, foresight, and detailed consideration, 
compared to the subject of pressures on GVN. Yet GVN’s; failure was the 
heart of our policy problem throughout the period, as jnauy feel it still is. 



The Embassy's lack of Political .Contact. . „ " : 

« 

The shifts of political loyalties, coups, rebellions, and major 
. changes of public figures often caught the Embassy by surprise. It had 
no effective system, either through overt or covert contacts, for finding 
out what was going on. CAS people talked to a few official contacts, who 
told them things the Vietnamese wanted the U.S. to believe; but CAS had . 
and has no mandate or mission to perform systematic intelligence and 
espionage in friendly countries, and so lacks th.e resources to gather and 
evaluate the large amounts of information required on political forces, 
corruption, connections, and so on. Moreover, there 'is no sign that the 
Embassy understood events after the fact, or saw the connection between 
what we did and what the Vietnamese did next. It appears that the U.S. 
had few people experienced at maneuvering and manipulating among oriental •• 
politicians. 


In the following cases the Embassy was in the dark, (l) We had no 
information on the degree of truth of Khanh's charges against the four 
"pro-neutralist" generals plus Minh, and we knew about his coup a day in 
advance only because he sounded us out on it. (2) During the months of 
maneuvering between Khanh and Minh after the coup, ve had no way to evalu¬ 
ate the coup rumors that always went around, and that peaked around moments 
of crisis like the trial of the four generals in "May. ( 3 ) Khanh's complaints 
of Vietnamese war-weariness starting in late May, in retrospect a transparent 
tactic to pressure the U.S. to boafo Worth, took in the USG completely; we 
eagerly went ahead and planned to bomb "to improve their unity and resolve." 

(4) Khanh's defiant leaks on cross-border operations in July surprised and 
perplexed the Embassy; Taylor described them as an attempt to improve his 
own people's morale, not as an attempt to stampede us. ( 5 ) When Khanh asked 
for our public endorsement and then talked about "reorganization," we failed 
to see the connection. When he tried to reorganize Minh out of the govern¬ 
ment, Taylor made no move to save Minh until after street rioting had broken 
up the whole plan. (6) The September 13 coup attempt surprised everybody. 

( 7 ) The EHC decision to make Suu President and Huong Prime Minister surprised 
and angered us. ( 8 ) Taylor's December plan to strengthen GVN by lecturing to 
it about its failures provoked a completely unexpected reaction; both Buddhists 
and the military turned against the GVN. Taylor's subsequent stem lecture 
to the Young Turks likewise produced the opposite of the desired result. 

(9) The generals' January, 1965 , moves to renege on the agreed crisis settle¬ 
ment and to dismiss Huong surprised us. (10) The February 19 coup attempt 
surprised everybody. - (ll) We did not know what to think of the alleged coup 
attempt in May, 1965 . 


In some noteworthy cases we did better, (l) Taylor correctly foresaw 
that Khanh’s August constitution would cause trouble. (2) Westmoreland 
detected Ky's budding coup attempt in November and, with Embassy authority, 
squelched it. ( 3 ) Taylor foresaw (and tacitly accepted) the Ky coup. 



The MA.CV Role 


tv. 

t 


The MA.CV organization played, an-important, mostly hidden, role in 
US/GW relations. At every level from Saigon to the districts, the 
advisory structure was the most pervasive instrument of intergovern¬ 
mental contact. ARVH officers were accustomed to being spoon-fed military 
advice; so when military dominance of GW brought these same- officers to 
high positions in government, the advisor relationship conferred a latent 
diplomatic role upon KACV. Advisors were used as channels of communications 
on political matters and became the most reliable sources of information on 
impending coups. (On occasions such as the Rhade uprising and Ky's first 
attempt at a coup, senior JIACV officers openly became diplomatic emissaries.)- 


We have less record than we would like of CCMJSKACV 1 s influence. He • 
reported regularly to his military seniors only on strictly military matters. 
Retailed reports of his routine, daily dealings with counterparts were not 
required of KACV as they were of the Embassy. 


Prom time to time CGE3JSMACV revealed his own independent objectives. 

He sought protection of the ARVN officer corps from political machinations, 
and from unfavorable press stories in order to preserve their solidarity 
and morale; he pressed zealously for early introduction of U.S. ground 
forces and for their rapid build-up; he opposed qncadrement and combined 
command with ARVN; he resisted exclusion of the military from pacification; 
he rejected sanctions against ARVN; he objected to the initial constraints 
on the use of American forces and wanted to be free to operate independently 
of ARVN. 


General Westmoreland's strong position usually assured that his view 
prevailed. Extension of advisors, increased MAP resources, and the intro¬ 
duction of U.S. ground forces enhanced his relative position. His freedom 
from detailed reporting of daily contacts was itself an element of strength. 
When he received unwanted advice and directives, he set up studies (as in 
the Civic Action Program) to stall for time; when he lacked authority to 
operate freely, he planned ahead with the Vietnamese (as in the use of U.S. 
forces for independent offensive operations) and then presented the matter 
to Washington as a virtual fait accompli . - 

Vietnamese Non-Performance and Sensitivity 


Throughout this period the GVK failed to perform in almost every 
constructive respect. Pacification.lagged, when not visibly retreating, 
even though the GVN was always willing to issue decrees, set up organiza- 
tions we suggested, and so on. Khanh's promise to mobilize came to nothing. 
The VC defeated ARVN in bigger and bigger battles, until the military - 

assessment of the situation permitted Westmoreland to call for over. 200,000 
U.S. troops. 



Moreover > on issues purportedly relating*;to sovereignty or ‘'face, 11 
the Vietnamese were and are quite sensitive,-and the U.S. was consistently 
afraid to inflame this sensitivity. Both sides avoided many delicate 
topics. A prime example is the matter of the lack of a bilateral treaty. 

The U.S. operated, and still operates, under a Pentalateral protocol signed 
by the French and Bao Dai under the U.S. military assistance-program to 
France before 1954. It gave U.S. advisers and officials virtual diplo- • 
matic status, which was reasonable back when there were less than two hundred 
of them in all Indochina. But it now applies to all U.S. personnel, and no 
one has wanted to stir things up. 

The sensitivity problem cropped up often. For a time early in 1964, 
the GVN backed off from an agreement to extend U.S. advisors to district 
level, and when GVW did approve, they insisted that the advice be strictly 
military and that the advisors be labelled ’'subsector.” In like manner, 
the HI Marine Expeditionary Force became the III Marine Amphibious Force, 
because the French had called their Indochina force "expeditionary.” But 
the GW, and especially the military, agreed readily to new U.S. troop com¬ 
mitments . 

■ * 

The Vietnamese would often greet a U.S. representative, in moments of 
tension, with false or exaggerated stories of U.S- dealings, such as a 
complaint in January, 1964, about U.S. training and CIA contacts with the 
Cao. Dai and Hoa Hao. In contrast, on cabinet appointments they often asked 
the Ambassador's opinion, and he customarily leaned over backward to avoid 
giving specific recommendations. Shared sensitivity, closely related to : 
the lack of a treaty governing status of U.S. forces, prevented any move 
toward joint command and U.S. control of all military operations in Vietnam; 
both Westmoreland and the Vietnamese preferred to operate separately. The 
Embassy looked the other way from repressive police measures and political 
arrests unless these led to embarrassing press stories. When.the Ambassador - 
would raise this type of issue with the GW, it proved always to be touchy. 

Vietnamese sensitivity sometimes led to open displays of anti-Americanism 
These happened on three main occasions: (l) when Khanh grumbled about being 
a puppet after the go-Korth leaks in July, 1964; (2) in the open rupture 

between Khanh and Taylor in December-January; and (3) in the January riots 
when rioters overran USIS buildings in Saigon and Hue. 

• • ' ’ * 

Viet namese Co mpliance More in Form Than in Substance .. 

* ‘ * 

* 

The Vietnamese nevertheless showed a ready willingness throughout the 
period to declare new policies, sign decrees, and .engage in joint studies . * 
at our request. But as noted above, that did not mean we got the substance 
of what we wanted on such matters. The most important case of this kind 
was Khanh's ready agreement in March to ''mobilize” South Vietnam. He promptly 
made a token announcement; and while students and other potential draft- 
eligibles waited anxiously to learn what he meant (as did we)-, he 'delayed 


ft 


several weeks before any further; announcement. .Starting.-In-Hay, 'He*began, 
announcing specifics and signing decrees-, qhcft kept the ide'a live for 
several months. However, strength of .the RVMF rose less in'1964 than it 
did in 1963*, and the talk of non-military-mobilization came to nothing. 


• * 


The military and the more militant civilians, on whom the U.S. counted 
most heavily and regularly supported, turned out to have far 1 more enthusiasm 
for going North and for other external adventures than they did for getting 
on with the job of effective government and pacification. They promised 
much on this latter score, but could not or would not deliver. Knowing 
that we had no one else to turn to, they continued their old habits and 
often openly did what they pleased about important matters. The go-Eorth 
problem was particularly troublesome because the militants rejected the . 
permanent division of Vietnam at the 17th parallel, upheld in practice by • 
the U.S. . 


The following are interesting instances, among many, of their super¬ 
ficial compliance. They agreed readily to use U.S. advisers at the minis- . 
terial level (the brain trust), although there is no sign that the brain- 
• trusters accomplished anything. Indeed, on all ten suggestions that 
accompanied. President Johnson’s 1964 New Year's Message to Minh, only the 
one on amnesty found them hesitant to express their full agreement. They 
regularly agreed on budgetary limits to keep inflation from getting out of 
hand, but never satisfied us on specifics through 1964 or the first half of 
1965* They repeatedly agreed to relieve ineffective, corrupt commanders 
and official^, but delayed endlessly on doing it and generally promoted 
those whom they relieved. At Westmoreland’s request, Kfcanh created the 
Hop Tac plan for pacification around Saigon; but it foundered, and eventually 
the Vietnamese killed it. When Lodge left Vietnam in June, 1964, he sealed 
his tour with a general agreement with Khanh on concept, scope, and organiza¬ 
tion of the pacification efforts; obtaining such agreements presented abso¬ 
lutely no problem. In December, 1964, the JGS issued a directive containing, 
every MACV suggestion on how KVEAF should help pacification. 


* The end-year figures are as follows: 


■_ South Vietnam 

• 

1962 

1963 

1964 

* 

Infantry-type Battalions 

« « 

107 

123 

133 

RVNAF Strength (’000) 

' * » 

" 397 

514 

571 

Total Armed Strength (’000) 
(included CIDG, police, etc.) 

526 

612 

692 


SOURCE: OSD SEA Statistical Summary, Tables 1 and 2 
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In July, 1964, Khanh created a Katlbna-L Security Council similar 
to ours, and it met regularly with the top group of Embassy people to 
. .talk agreeably about pacification and manpower problems. MACV set up 
joint inspection teams and joint studies with J6S people several times » 
a year. The only -thing of this class that had any visible follow-through 
was the joint planning group on bombing Worth and on other cross-border 
operations^. Two battalions specifically declared ineffective by MACV 
suffered no penalty or improvement. 


The militants * predilection for external adventures began to show 
in May, 1964, after the Embassy started pressing Khanh about his March 
agreements with McNamara. Khanh responded within a few days by saying he 
wanted to declare war, bomb the North with U.S. participation, bring 10,000 
U.S. Army. Special Forces troops into South Vietnam, "get rid of the poli¬ 
ticians," and put Saigon strictly on a war footing. Lodge tried to cool 
him off, but Khahh brought up a less extreme version again with Rusk at the 
end of the month, saying that his government could not win without action 
• outside. South Vietnam. When Lodge returned from the Honolulu Conference 
in-early June, Khanh responded to discussions of ARVN strength by trying 
to draw Lodge out on actions against the North. Then, when we did not move 
fast enough to suit him and Ky, they started a press campaign on the subject, 
and pressed Taylor more insistently. Finally, in December, when Taylor told 
GVN $11 the many ways they should improve to justify further U.S. involve¬ 
ment, their ^immediate reply included the comment that the U.S. program said 
nothing abouc Viet Cong use of Cambodia. 


The press leaks about going North were the first.major instance of their 
defiantly going ahead as they pleased against our wishes. Khanh*s August 
constitution was a less flagrant case, because Taylor's words of caution - 
were comparatively diffident. (Moreover, in the following August-September 
turbulence, Khanh let-himself become clearly dependent on the Embassy when 
he talked to the Buddhist leaders.) In the December crisis the Young Turks 
defied Taylor at every turn following their dissolution of the HNCj and after 
a temporary agreement in January double-crossed Taylor, dismissed Huong, and 
took control of the formation of a new government. .They guessed correctly 
that we saw no choice but to go along. 
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DATE 

* 

1 ‘Jan* 64 

10 Jan 64 

-* * 

30 Jan 64 

13 Feb 64 

m 

« 

21 Feb 64 

21 Feb 64 
8 Mar 64 

17 Mar 64 
20 Mar 64 

4 Apr 64 

• % 

10 Apr 64 
* 

29 Apr 64 

fc 

ft 

30 Apr 64 


EVENT OR 
DOCUMENT 


State to Saigon 
1000 30 Dec 63 


Lodge to State 
1287 10 Jan 


Saigon to State 
1433 30 Jan 


Memorandum to 
Secretary of 
State 


CQMUSKACV to 
CIHCPAC 
25104Z Feb 64 

Saigon to AID 
2334 21 Feb 

SD EM 16 Mar 
Sec. HI; and 
Memorandum of 
Conversation 
at JGS Hqtrs. 
12 Mar 

MSAM 288 


White House 
Press Release 

State to Saigon 
1602 4 Apr 


Saigon to State 

1964 11 Apr 

* .» 

Saigon to State 
2089 30 Apr 

Saigon to State 

2091 30 Apr 
% 



DESCRIPTION 





President's New'Year 1 s message to Minh con¬ 
tains reassurance; advice also rendered.• 

* * « 

Brain trust approved. * 

. Lodge and Minh discuss President's advice 
agree they're doing fine except on amnesty. 
GVN backs away from previously agreed ex¬ 
tension of advisors to districts. 

Khanh seizes power, arrests four top generals 
of MRC, but lets Minh continue as President 
at USG urging. 

♦ . 

« 

Rostow recommends enforcing NVN compliance 
with 1962 Geneva agreement. 


GVN accepts advisors in 13 districts of 
the Delta. 


GVN asks USG for rice standby commitment, 
for the first time. 

<■* " 

Secretary McNamara arrives in Saigon for 
several days of talks, including talks with 
GVN. Goes away pessimistic, recommends 
more AID and larger RVNAF, plus unqualified 
backing for Khanh. Khanh promises mobili¬ 
zation. 

* - « » 

President approves Secretary of Defense 
recommendations, directs their execution. 

White House announces Khanh's mobilization 
plan. 

Mobilization decree, dissolution of Council*' 
of Notables, promise of eventual Constituent 
Assembly and 'civil' government. 

■ » 

Beginning of AID and related economic ' 
negotiations for fiscal 1965 . 

. ft 

* ft 

Khanh renews request for brain trust; 

Lodge euphoric. 

♦ « 

USOM and GVN badger ea-'h other on pacifica¬ 
tion and- economic delays. * •. 


t 


May 64 

% 

Saigon to State • 
2108 4 May 

13 May* 64 

• 

Saigon to State 
2203 14 May 

13-27 May 54 

4 

Saigon to State 
DTG 271200Z May 

25 May 64 

• 

• 

Memorandum to 
President 

« » 

• 

27 May 64 

• 

State to Saigon 
1251 18 Feb. 

28-e^ May 64 

* 

• 

m 

Saigon to State 
2332 and 2338 

28 May 

30 May 64 

t i 

CINCPAC to State 
37 2 Jun 

2-3 Jun 64 

* 

Memo for the 


Record, Special 
Meeting on SE 
Asia. CIKCPAC 
000211 DTG 8 Jun 
and Memo for 
Secretary (State) 
’’Highlights of 


. 4 . „ ^ • /• . 

Khanh wants to bomb ' NVNi have-10^000 
'US troops, -and set vip all-military govern¬ 
ment', in SVN. . lodge says no,*no, yes.. 

McNamara sees Khanh in Saigon; they reach 
agreement on desirability of progress. 

Forrestal of White House staff "negotiates” 

AID with GW, gives GVN AID increases. 

. * 

p 

McGeorge Bundy recommends force against 
NVN as the only path to success. 


Sullivan distributes proposal for semi- 
encadrement of GVN as a necessary step 
for progress. 

MRC censures four ’’neutralist plot" generals 
that had’been arrested in Khanh coup. 

Keeps Minh, as urged by Lodge. 

% • 

Rusk sees Khanh, -leaves nothing to the 
imagination on possible US all-the-way 
commitment, stresses need for GVN unity. 

Honolulu Conference. Conferees (include 
Rusk, McNamara, Lodge, . Taylor and 
Westmoreland) agree on increased advisory 
effort, agree to refine plans for pressures 
on NVN. 


• 

Honolulu Confer¬ 
ence" from W. P. 
Bundy DTG 3 Jun' 


4 Jun 64 

Saigon to State 

2405 4 Jun 

Lodge hints to Khanh that USG will prepare 
US public opinion for actions against NVN. 

29 Jun 64 

• 

. COMUSMACV Com¬ 
mand History 

1964, p. 69. 

AID sets up sector adviser fund, with 
troika signoff to bypass GVN-Saigon. 

% 

30 Jun 64 

4 , 

CQKUSMACV 

011057Z Jul 

US and GW agree to joint planning for 
cross-border operations in Laos. 

/ V* 

8 Jul 64 

Saigon to State 
• 56 8 Jul 

% 

Ambassador Taylor presents his credentials 
to Khanh. 


xi 


9 Jul 64 Saigon to State t 

65 9 Jul. . 


17 Jul 64 

Saigon to State 

124 17 Jul 

19 Jul 64 

Saigon to State 

185 23 Jul 

* * 

23 Jui 64 

* 

Saigon to State 

185 23 Jul 

24 Jul 64 

Saigon to State 

203 24 Jul 

* * 

. 25 Jul 64 

Saigon to State 

232 27 Jul 

2-4 Aug. 64 

- - > « . -■ 

* 

V-. ; “ 

* 

• 

Shaplen, Lost 
Revolution, 

pT259 - 

7 Aug 64 

ft • .ft 

* 

Shaplen, Lost 
Revolution 4 

p. 270 

8 Aug 64 

- * , 

S 

C<MJS3MACV to 
CINCPAC DIG 
0807152 Aug 

% 

12 Aug 64 

Saigon to State 

393 12 Aug 

.* - * 

1 , 1 ■ 

• ’* 

16 Aug 64 

• 

Saigon to State 

415 15 Aug 

« • 

18 Aug 64 

• 

.ft 

Shaplen, Lost ' 
Revolution, 
pp. 270-71 



21-27 Aug 64 Shaplen, Lost . 

Revolution, 

pp. 272-74. 


•Ambassador-Taylor hears the 
of civilian cabinet members 


complaints 

•* 


•- r 


USQM-s_tarts~periodio meetings with GW s 
National Security Council. 


Khanh and Ky lobby publicly for cross-border 
operations and air strikes into Laos and 
NVN. 


Khanh presses Taylor for action, keeps up 

the lobbying. 

* 


Khanh asks Taylor if he (Khanh) should re 
sign; Taylor says no. Khanh asks for 
publicly stated US backing and gets it. 


Khanh promises to quit lobbying, reacts 
favorably to proposed joint planning for 
air strikes on NVN, and says he plans GVN 
reorganization. 

Gulf of Tonkin incidents, US retaliation. 


Khanh proclaims state of emergency, with 
press censorship.. 


Westy and Khanh discuss joint planning, 
agree not to discuss combined command. 

* 

* 

Khanh* s “reorganization" is a new constitu¬ 
tion with military openly on top, and with 
Khanh President. Taylor sceptical, counsels 
caution. -• 


Khanh gets MSC approval of constitution 

after hurried USQM drafting assistance. 

" ♦ » 


Ambassador Taylor firmly recommends plans for 
gradual pressures North to start 1 January 
contingent on imprpved GVN performance, or 
not contingent if things get bad enough. 
Suggests the package include Marines, at 
Danang. -• •■'..•■ .. 


Student demonstrations followed by general 
rioting. 




.%• % 


24 Aug 64 


25 Aug 64 


27 Aug 64 


24 Sen 64 


30 Sen 64. 


Saigon to State t 
542 24 Aug * 

Shaplen, Lost 
Revolution, 

pp. 274-75 


Shaplen, Lost 
Revolution , 
pp. 275-78 


Taylor advises Khahh to move, fast on new . 
cabin&t. -to :1 - *' 

^ •* • * k * 

One o'clock A.M. Taylor advises Khahh to 
make. some concessions but keep cqnstitution. 
Khanh does and riots continue. Khanh 
"resigns." Riots continue. 


29 Aug 64 , State to Saigon 


MRC revokes constitution, keeps Khanh now 
as member of temporary triumvirate (in¬ 
cluding Minh and Khiem.) New HNC to be 
appointed. 

Paratroopers with bayonets restore order 


- 

555 29 Aug 

in Saigon. • 

6 Sep 64 

Saigon to State 

*7pc Q o r -^ 

Taylor, takes off 

Pecor~er.de -pressu 
1 December. 

10 Sep 64 

KSAK 314 

Says strengthen G 


1C- Sep 

„ p t 

« 

* . 1 . 

13 Sep 6 i 

Shaplen, loot 

VO*l \ll** r--*.. 

• % * » . s » +4 m * 

♦ •»«» »%»•«« « * 

Abort!/e coup att 
Saigon. Ky and T 


pp- 2 PYt 290; 

Saig.cp to State 
836 23 Sep; 
Saigon to State 
8?o 16 Sep 

4 ' 

coup forces. 

• 

i. ' 

's' Sep 64 

* 

O)-. >1 an I *-»tt! 1 , 

*-* - - v. J-- -.'4i ^ w w ‘ U 

_ • Shade tribesmen i; 




Revo lut ion, p.?90; 

923 22 Sap; 

935 23 Sen 
937, 952, .and 954 

2 -p Sap; 985 
29 £Cp; c.--l j.\j ~io 
7 Oct. CCMiSiVACV 
to CINCPAC DTI 
031137Z Oct 

1 • t 

Saigon to State 
938 24 Sep 

HITimes 

Article 


against GV?T. 


The new HNC begins deliberations to write 
a constitution. 

1 1 * • 

W. Bundy predicts publicly that bombing NVh 
would cut down the threat to GVN in a matter 
of months. ■ 


27 Oct 64 


Saigon to State 
1202 c{ Oct: 

State to Saigon 

9-44 29 'Oct. Sharicn 
Lost il.vta uion 
55T-290-S-:- 


HNC finifle:. -n\ t:'.. c. sU'pTiae 
Suii President, not Kirin. 


‘C . .p t." 


* • • 
xir 



30 Oct 64 

*. * ■ 

• * «« 

♦ 

• ■ *■ «'’•« , ’ 

’ * 

« * 

11 Nov 64 

i . 

26 Nov 64 

• 7 Dec 64 

♦ 

‘ * »* 

8-20 Dec 64 

m 

- 4 - 4 * • 

1 4 .* ' 

20 Dec 64 

m ’ • * 

• » • • , 

* < 

« 

♦ 

• * 

21 Dec 64 

« • 

i 4 

23 Dec 64 

24 Dec 64 

25 Dec 64 


Shaplen, L6st t -Mortar attack on Bien Hoa airtase. State 

Revolution, p.293.; rejects Taylor’s recomi&eniiatioa: of Immediate 

. State to Saigon . •-reprisal raid*-on NVN. . * V ' 

978 1 Nov; - V . 

, ; CINCPAC to JCS . 

DIG 0204002 Nov; 

Saigon to State 

1382 2 Nov • , • 

, , • l' • * 

Saigon to State MRC publishes military reorganization 

1452 and 1460 without MACV review; MACV protests and MRC 

10 Nov withdraws it for changes. 

CQMUSMACV to Westmoreland slaps Ky down just before 

CINCPAC apparent coup attempt. Taylor is in 

DIG 02609452 Nov Washington. . . . 


Embassy to State 
Air gram A-468 
15 Dec 


Shaplen, lost 
Revolution, 

pp. 294-95 

, « 

• 

*r « 

Saigon to State 
1869, 1870, and 
1874 20 Dec; 

MACV to CINCPAC 
. rec’d NMCC 2008162 
Dec 


Saigon to State 
‘ l88l 21 Dec 

- . '.v - 

Saigon to State 
1914 23 Dec; 
1929'and 1930 
24. Dec • 

■ V‘: . i. ‘ # ’ 

Shaplen, Lost 
Revolution, 

pp. 295-97. 

COMUSMACV Com¬ 
mand History 
1965, p. 229. 


Taylor, just back from Washington with fresh 
guidance, presents GVN with a candid state¬ 
ment of its failures and couples demands 
for progress in stated areas to promises of 
US escalation. 

Student and Buddhist demonstrations against 
Huong government and growing crisis. 


Khanh and Generals disregard Taylor’s pro¬ 
tests, dissolve HKC and arrest opposition; 
"Young Turks" (Ky, Thieu, Thi and Cang) 
condolidate their dominance by creating a 
small Armed Forces Council (AFC) as the top 
governing body. Taylor reads them the 
riot act. * 

Taylor asks Khanh to resign and leave the - 
country. . 

Young Turks attack Taylor publicly, and 
privately seek his recall. 


, - ’ ■ * 

Taylor tells press that Khanh has outstayed 

his usefulness. 



Vietnamese JGS issues Directive A-B 139> 

. at MACV request, on how RVNAF should be 
employed to improve pacification program. 


7 Jan 65 . Saigon to State 1 

2081 7 Jan 
2089 8 Jan 
2102 9 Jan 


9 Jan '65 

Shaplen, Lost 
Revolution, . 
pp. 297-98 

11 Jan 65 

* ♦ 

* • 

Saigon to State 
2112 and 2120 

11 Jan 

12 Jan 65 

Shaplen, Lost 
Revolution, 

PP. 298-99 

l4 Jan 65 

Saigon to State 
2155 14 Jan 

18 Jan 65 
• 

. < ■ 

Saigon to State 
2176 18 Jan 

19 Jan 65 

• 

COMJSMACV to 
CINCPAC DTG 

1912352 Jan . 

•> 

* 

i., 

19-24 Jan 65 

♦ 

* t • 

.« 

Shaplen, Lost 
Revolution, 

PP. 298-99 

25 Jan 65 

v .V 

. Saigon to State 
2276 and 2283 

25 Jan 

2? Jan 65 

T • 

, ’ ' , * ^ 1 . 

. > \ 

• 

< b ' 

Shaplen, Lost 
Revolution, 

PP. 299-302; 
Saigon to State . 
2322 27 Jan; 
State to Saigon 
• 1542 27 Jan and 
1565 29 Jan 

3-4 Feb 65 

Saigon to State 
2399 4 Feb 


AFC. Generals decide to .give way, by restoring 

civilian, government undejr Ja'new name. (i.e. 

without KNC) leaving Suu-Huong combination in 
— M 


♦ 

With Taylor's reluctant concurrence, the 
AFC announces the 7 January decision. 


US and GVN publicly patch up relations. 
Young Turks will enter cabinet. 


New demonstrations begin, demanding Huong's 
resignation^ 


Khanh shows Taylor a new cabinet list; 

Taylor tries to slow him down. 

Khanh gives Taylor completed cabinet list 
and schedules installation for the next day. 

Khanh tries to reassure Yfestmoreland on 
military repercussions of tying up some 
generals in the cabinet; then Khanh suddenly 
"postpones" cabinet installation. 

Buddhist demonstrations build up, including 
sacking of USIS buildings in Saigon and Hue. 
Buddhist merchants respond to campaign to 
boycott Americans. Buddhists demand 
military take-over. 

• ^ * 

Khanh tells Deputy Ambassador Alex Johnson 
that Huong and Suu want to resign and let 
the military take over. Johnson says no. 

AFC topples Suu-Huong government, openly 
puts Khanh back in charge. JCS approves 
COMJSMACV request to use US jet aircraft 
in a strike role in-country in emergencies, . 
subject to Embassy approval in each instance. 


McGeorge Bundy visits:Saigon, has,tea 
with Khanh and the generals. /. 


Y 


7-12 Feb 65 Shaplen. Lost • 

Revolution, 

pp. 305-6 

State to Saigon 
.. .. 1438 6 Febj 

Saigon to State 
2426 7 Feb 
2495 11 Feb 


Flaming Dart boKbings- in,Hor-th yietftam.' / 
-All WS d^pend^nts ^orderedHo lea.ve 
Vietnam. , 



7 Feb 65 Memorandum to 

the President 


McGeorge Bundy says the military are the 
backbone of the country, that the Buddhists 
should be constructive, and that Vietnam 
needs a social revolution. 


16 Feb 65 Saigon to State 

2617 16 Feb 


After two false starts, AFC selects' Quat 
to form a new cabinet. 


18 Feb 65 

* 1 

' t 

Shaplen, Lost 
Revolution, 
pp. 306-7 

• 

19 Feb 65 

• 

♦ 

Shaplen, Lost 
Revolution, 

PP. 307-12 

• 

20 Feb 65 

'.V 

Sh stolen, Lost 
Revolution, 
pp. 3^7-12 

24 Feb 65 

t * 

* - f 

ft 

Saigon to State 
2685 20 Feb; 

2698 22 Feb; 

2720 23 Feb; 

2731 24 Feb; and 
CQf-aJSMACV to 
CINCPAC DTG 
241600Z Feb 

27 Feb 65 

• 

Saigon to State 

2787 27 Feb 

% 

\ • 

• 

♦ 

28 Feb 65 

h " . 

Saigon to State 
2800 1 Mar 

* 

6 Mai* 65 

CQMUSMACV Com¬ 
mand History, 
1965, p. 132 

8 Mar 65 

Saigon to State 
2991 8 Mar 


Qaat cabinet installed] Buddhists acquiesce. 


Hew coup groups seizes Saigon,-then.bows 
to superior AFC force. 


AFC votes Khanh out. 


Khanh goes abroad; Rolling Thunder rolls. 

* ♦ - 



IJSOM resumes action level meetings with GVN; 
voth sides agreed to prepare proposals 
for accelerating pacification and to go 
forward together with effective execution. 

State issues White. Paper on Vietnam. 


MACV gives budget guidelines to RVN 
Ministry of Defense. .... 


Quat discusses sensitive combined-command. 
issue with Taylor. . - «• , . : ; 
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8-9 iter 65 Saigon to State 1 Two. battalions of Marines -iland at JDanang./ 

2908 1 Mar ' • ~ ^ ‘ XV • 

24 Mar 65 Saigon to State • Ambassador Taylor formulates 'a 4l-point 

2065 24 Mar program for* stability and pacification. 

26 Mar 65 COMUSMACV Com- Westmoreland issues Commander 's Estimate ' 

mander's Estimate of the Situation; which treads lightly 
of the Situation on combined-command issue. 

26 Mar 


1-2 Apr 65 

« 

% 

NSAM 328 

6 Apr 

15 ; Apr 65 
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# 

Saigon to State 
3419 17 Apr 

15 Apr 65 
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DOD 9164 
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* ■ • 

Saigon to State 
3421, 3422 and 
3423 17 Apr 
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ASD McNaughton's 
Minutes of" - 
Honolulu Meeting 
23 Apr 

5 May 6 5 

Saigon to State 

3097 ana 3100 

26 Mar; and 

2140 31 Mar 

20-21 May 65 

Saigon to State 

3878 25 May 
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May-12 Jun 65 
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Shaplen, Lost 
Revolution, 
pp. 342-45 

27 May 65 
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Joint State/ 
Defense 80466 

27 May ^ 
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12 Jun 65 

CQKUSMACV MAC 

J-3, 19912 to 


CIHCPAC DTG 
120828Z Jun 


Taylor (in Washington) talks to President 
and NSC, who approve Taylor's 4l-point 
program and General Johnson's 21 recom¬ 
mendations . . . 

• ♦ 

Taylor objects to proposed Peers mission. 


The 7-point message from State/Defense tells 
Saigon to encadre RVNAF/GVN and to expect 
additional US forces, with new missions. 


Taylor objects to* 7-point message, and * 
Westmoreland objects to encadrement. 

1 . * l 

■ * , - . v *• * 

"V 

* * 

Honolulu Conference meets to resolve dis¬ 
agreements on 7-point message. Conferees 
agree on force increase and medcap, scuttle 
encadrement, and agree on studies of 
combined command. 

AFC dissolves itself. • 

. i ■ , * 


Abortive coup attempt alleged by C^N, 
though not firmly .confirmed by US dbservers.. 

* • ■ V- • . t. ■ 

• • • , < 

’ • * • 

Suu-Quat disagreement on cabinet changes. 

♦ . •' 
• • ■ 

\ * ••• : * * • ' 

-•.* ' ; >v 

•* V> v *yr.' ' 

State/Defense message agrees to defer . 
approaching GVIi on combined command. 



Westmoreland.presses for commitment of US 
forces to offensive operations, has already 
planned it hand-in-hand with our Vietnamese 
ally. . * .V-'.- 





12 Jun 65 Shaplen, Lost « ' Generals fire Suu and'Qjiat,' create- *’ 

Revolution, ‘ Rational Leadership Council of "'ten 

pp. 345-46. - Gener&lsJclSaired by Ihi&u, and make 

. Saigon to State IQ? .Prime Minister:. Taylor reluctantly 

4o65 4 Jun, 4119 acquiesces to Ky’s appointment. 

•* * • 9 Jun, 4156 11 Jun, . ' 

4190 14 Jun, 4312 
21 Jun. 
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AFTERMATH OF THE DIEM COUP ; 

First Half of 1964 

• , • « , 

, ' „ ■ 

1 * % . , t - ' « 

' * ; ' ' , •.♦*•' 

* • * 

♦ 

• ■ * 

1. The Inheritance From 1963 

* . e 

The top' ruling body of the Government of Vietnam at the end of 
1963 w&s a Military Revolutionary Council of twelve generals, under the 
chairmanship of the affable and popular but seak General Duong Van "Big” 

Mirih. The Council governed through an all “Civilian cabinet headed by Premier 
Tho, having forbade all military officers to engage in politics. A Council 
of notables served as a pseudo-parliament, with a purely advisory role; 
it included well-known Vietnamese politicians, but could not claim support 
of a broad popular base or the main political forces in Vietnam. While 
Premier Tho’s previous connection with the Diem government was now a politi¬ 
cal liability, there was a shortage of national figures who were not tarred 
with this brush one way or another , l/ 

•*> «• 

(to the U.S. side, General Harkins] COMUSMA.CV, who had long been 
known to be pro-Diem, was clearly on his v?ay out, although his departure 
was to be delayed until the middle of 1964. Ambassador lodge had replaced 
Nolting just before the Diem coup, and was held in that cautious respect 
appropriate to the widespread belief among Vietnamese that he had engineered 
it. 


In the last weeks of 1963, the U.S. government reassessed the 
progress of the counterinsurgency effort and the policy options. Plans 
for phased withdrawal of 1,000 U.S. advisers by end-1963 went through the 
motions by concentrating rotations home in December and letting strength 
rebound in the subsequent two months. A realistic appraisal by Secretary 
McNamara shewed that the VC were continuing to gain steadily, especially 
in the Delta. 2/ U.S. policy continued to he to provide U.S. resources 
and personnel to the extent necessary. 3/ 

• 1 * _ < . 

« _ * • . . 1 , , ■» 

■ 

The tone of USG internal documents and of its dealings with GVN 
was that of a benevolent big brother anxious to see little brother make 
good on his own — but with the benefit of extensive advice. U.S. pres¬ 
sure induced the GVN to break up the palace guard and to move coup-protection 
Ranger units out into the countryside, though it turned out that other units 
stayed near Saigon for this purpose. A proposal to put all ammunition stocks 
in Vietnam under U.S. control surfaced in November, only to sink without 
a trace, kj There was gentle pressure to persuade the GVN to allow USOM 
economics staffs to share the offices of their counterparts, and to let 
them get involved extensively in GVN budgeting. 5/ The USIS and Ambassador 


1 



_ The overall USG appraisal was that-the 
GVN was weak and drifting at the top level,: failing to set firm national 
'policies and to issue detailed instructions, and- that at lower levels it 
was in complete turmoil because of the turnover of personnel following 
the coup and because of the lack of firm national leadership'. 7/ 

Whether to push the GVN harder was a subject of disagreement be¬ 
tween State and Ambassador Lodge. The State view was that the GVN must 
•prove its resolution to adopt economic, social and political measures to 
support the effort against the VC, and must move toward self-support. 
Moreover, State said: 

♦ " ‘ ■ » 1 
* * - 

' ' • * * , 1 

"We will obscure the actual need for GVN. adjustments 
if we yield t?o easily at this stage to GVN pressure for 
more commercial import aid." 8/ 

* ’ ti 

In contrast, lodge said it was essential >• 

* ’ - ' ' ■ ’ • ' * 

, *■ 

to provide some increase in overall level of 

economic aid...It is in my view politically unacceptable 
and psychologically impossible to tell Big Minh that he 
is going to get less than Diem. " 9/ 

• . » . m 

• • * * »• 1 ' 

Besides wanting to go easy on the GVN on aid leverage, he opposed pressure 
for early elections. Lodge 1 s position is clear from the Honolulu Conference 
(November 1963) Report, which stated: , 

• * * 

• * . .% . 

"The Ambassador.. .considers it essential that the U.S. 
not press the new government unduly. He stated that they are 
in a most delicate state, and are not ready for a system 
which replaces governments by elective, process rather than 
by violence; that this is beyond their horizon at this time 
and we should not seek to recreate in Vietnam our image of 
the democratic ideal." 

• , • • . 1 ♦ 

’ . • . ‘ •• . 

Early in January, 1964, Lodge restated this view in a cable: 

"It is obvious that /the Vietnamese generals/ are all 
we.have got and that we must try as hard to make than into 
successful politicians as we are trying to make them into • 

successful military men.” VSf 1 *~ • 

« ■ •* * • » 

.... ■ s , , 

Behind these differences within the USG and between the v USG and r 
the GVN lay a certain lack of confidence in future behavior. Some in the 
U.S. were concerned that the GVN might drift toward a "neutralism" like 
that of Laos, ll/ At the same time, the GVN feared the U.S. would nego¬ 
tiate behind its back or force it to accept an unfavorable settlement.. 12/ 
These concerns made it appropriate for the President to issue his New • 
Year's greeting to the GVN: • ■ : -J. 



"As we enter the New Year of. 1964, I want to wish you, ^ 

your revolutionary'government, and your people ?ullj.success >* / 

in the long and arduous war-which yo^ are vaging-.so tenaciously ; 
end bro.vely against 'the' Viet Cofcg forces 'directed and supported 
by the Communist regime in Hanoi...Our aims are, I know, identi¬ 
cal with yours; to enable your government to protect its people 
from the acts of terror perpetrated by 'Communist insurgents 
from the North. As the forces of your government become in¬ 
creasingly capable of dealing with this aggression, American 
military personnel in South Viet-Nam can be progressively with¬ 
drawn. 


"The United States Government shares the view of your 
government that ’neutralization 1 of South Viet-Nam is unaccepta¬ 
ble. As long as the Communist regime in North Viet-Nam persists 
in its aggressive policy, neutralization of South Viet-Nam would 
only he another name for a Communist take-over. Peace will re¬ 
turn to your country. just as soon as the authorities in Hanoi 
cease and desist from their terrorist aggression." 


In keeping with the attitude of concern but not alarm about the 
GVN's conduct of the war, SecState's cable transmitting the President’s 
message directed Lodge to offer the following eleven points of confidential 
advice on behalf of the President; . 


"1. It is vitally important to act now to reverse the 

trend of the war as rapidly as possible. 

. * 

* * 

* 

• ’ ' * 

2. We trust that personnel changes are now virtually 

complete and that both military commanders and province. chiefs . 

can now get down to the job at hand. 

3. We hope that General Mirih can designate a Chief of 
the Joint General Staff and a commander • of the III Corps who 
will have no other responsibilities and can devote themselves 
exclusively to these maranoth tasks. 

* * m 

4. We assume that, as General Don promised Secretary 
McNamara, the GVN will make available sufficient troops in 
the six key provinces in the IH Corps to give its forces the 

.necessary numerical superiority. 


5* We have been glad to learn of the stress which General \ v . 
Minh places on small-unit actions, particularly in the Mekong '' 
Delta. We hope that equal stress will be placed on night 
actions, both for ambushing Viet Cong and 'for relieving villages 
under attack. To win the support of the population it. needs 
to be, emphatically demonstrated that the Viet Cong are being 
beaten precisely at their own game. .6^;^ 


; 6. We consider it extremely important that the.necessary 
civil-military coordinating machinery for. clear-and-hold operations; 




followed by an effective program to give the pillages' protecticjfy. 
and security be* established^ Saigon. ' ' -• *" ; ” 

V, * 4 fcv * *» 

* ^ ^ * * . «* 

7. It is likewise extremely important that program 
directives be issued at an early stage by the central govern- 
" ment to lower echelons for proper implementation of all aspects 
of the program for giving villagers protection. 

* . > k 

.8. We also urge early revitalization of the amnesty 
program. 

9. We are encouraged by the exploratory talks which 
the Vietnamese Government has held with Cambodian Govern¬ 
ment officials for improving relations between the two coun¬ 
tries . • We hope that both Governments can proceed to actual 
negotiations for the settlement of their bilateral problems. 

• 

10. . We accept with pleasure General Mihh’s invitation 

to set up an American brain-trust to work with his government 

and we are prepared to furnish any personnel needed for this _/ 

purpose. . . 

• . 

4 

11. General Mirih can also be sure that he has the com¬ 
plete support of the United States Government as the leader 
of Viet-Ham. We believe he can magnetically rally the Viet¬ 
namese people if he will really try to do so. He should he 
told leadership is an essential political ingredient of 
victory such as was the case with Magsaysay in the Philippines." 

* m* ' 

In this overall context the U.S. had already moved discreetly 
toward greater involvement in Vietnamese administration at lower levels. 
Late in 1963, the USG and GViS agreed on a "Decentralization of Action" 
package. Using AID de facto control of AID commodities to the- province 
level (even though they passed to Vietnamese ownership at the dock), U.S. 
advisers could assure that no AID ccmmodities came out to the province with 
out their consent. They could and did extend this control to cover release 
of these commodities from province warehouses. U.S; officials controlled 
the distribution of AID commodities because they controlled all Saigon 
warehouses set aside for these commodities, even though the warehouses, 

like the commodities, belonged to the Vietnamese. JA/ 

. • : ' 

r ■ • * 

Among the. many problems that were to keep recurring was that of 
freedom of the press. Following an initial honeymoon period after the 
coup, trouble broke out between GVN and the U.S. press corps. This reached 
a climax with the temporary barring of the Wew York Times from Vietnamese 
distribution channels when it ran a story reporting dissension among the. 
Vietnamese Generals. 15/ In general. Lodge sided with GVW on this issue, 
as shown in his reported views at the November, 1$63» Honolulu Conference: 

, * ,, * . 

^ 4 

"The U.S- press should he induced to leave the'new 

government alone. They have exerted great influence on 

♦ ’ - * 



events in Vietnam in the past-, and can be expected^io • do.-s© * / 

again. Extensive presa. criticism, .at this juneirore, could 
be disastrous." 16/ - •'. . , .. 

.... On January 1, 1964, there were 15,914 U. S. military personnel 
in South Vietnara. Fewer than 2,000 of these were advisors to RVHAF, but 
the advisor structure extended down to ARVN line battalions, and advisors, 
accompanied combat units on operations. 17/ The MAP budget for South 
Vietnam in FY 1$64 was $175 million, although it was expected that an. 
additional $12.5 million would be required before the end of the year. 18/ 

• , * 

% 

In summary, the USG's decisions near the end of 1963 started 
modest changes in our Vietnam programs. Program levels held even, and. • 
earlier hopes of immediate phasedown faded. The USG moved toward more 
involvement in Vietnamese day-to-day administration, particularly at the 
province level. The move was gentle, and stopped far short of a takeover; 
nothing of the sort was contemplated at that time. The USG was sceptical 
of GVN's leadership and administration at all levels, and continued to 
offer extensive and detailed advice, but had no drastic policy changes 
.in mind. 



The year began with increasing Vietnamese criticism of the Minh 
government. It had done little to gain popularity in the country, and 
felt the sting of accusations of discrimination from both Buddhists and 
Catholics. Buddhists attacked Prime Minister Tho, who was Vice President 
under Diem. Catholics accused the GVH of having gone too far to placate 
the Buddhists in ree.ction to repressions under Diem. There were also 
accusations of secret negotiations with the French to neutralize South 
Vietnam. 12 / . 


A spate-of news stories about U.S. advisor disgust over ARVH's 


timid attitude toward combat, provoked a cable from State - to Saigon asking 
the Ambassador to prevent such stories in the future. (This standard 
phrase meant to tell the advisors to stop talking to the press.) Thus 


the Department aligned itself with Lodge's view of bad press stories, 
which emphasized news silence rather than corrective action. 20/ 


The Lodge idea of making politicians out of the members of the 
Military Revolutionary Council translated into a plan for them to send 
out carefully watched political action teams. (He also suggested ways 
for the generals to improve their speech-making style.) For example,-he. 
proposed there shbuld be three teams of eight men each in each district 
of Long An Province. He pressed the MRC to produce a program along these 
lines with priority attention to security. "The workers would be tech¬ 
nically government employees, but most of the work they will do would be 
what we would call political, work." On the U.S. role, he said, "U.'S.' * 
personnel should inspect, without looking as though they were doing it * \ 
and see to it that a very high standard is set." 2l/ . 
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. ^ • . **• ' . • v ^ ■ . * ■ 

are best assurance $hat-;the U.S". material we supply .is used . - 

to full advantage. . Beyond 'this, we cannot give adequate«justi-' f 
fication for our great involvement dirjVieinam. .“.if we are to 
be denied access to the facts.”. . .... 

. • * •* 

; However, State indicated a willingness to limit subsector advisors to an 
experimental program in a few districts, as suggested by Col. Thang, with 
a review of the question to follow a few weeks later. State - suggested 
that General Mirih’s erroneous statement regarding U.S. training of Cao Dai 
and Hoa Hao deserved prompt refutation. "It is suggested Harkins accompany 
you to meetings where military matters may come up." 26/ 

In contrast to their reticence about extending U.S. advisors to 
lower levels, - Minh’s government had volunteered the idea in December of a 
group of high-level U.S. advisors to work with the top levels of the GVN. 

The State Department replied enthusiastically: 

• ■ ’ - . • • , 

"in elaboration of the brain trust concept suggested 
by General Minh and accepted by President Johnson (DepTel 1000), 
our view is that high-level advisors may be essential key 
to ingredient most sorely lacking in GVN: Efficiency and 
•urgency of action. Minh’s invitation to establish brain trust- 
and readiness to accept U.S. advice and cooperate...should 
be seized upon...We have in mind advisors working directly 
with VH officials on day-to-day implementation of agreed 
policy lines. They vrould of course be completely responsi¬ 
ble 'to you for policy guidance and would in no sense supplant - 
■ your policy role with top GW officials nor would they in¬ 
fringe direct and comprehensive military advisory role of 
COMUSMA.CV. . .We recognize such advisors must Operate behind 
the scenes and that their persistent prodding must be done . 

. : with great tact...." . . ; 

The guidance continued that the department specifically had in 
mind the assignment of three experienced full-time advisors (and senior 
assistants) to work with top levels of GW. - One senior FSO would work 
with Minh and Tho on broad program implementation, one ranking AID official 
would be with GW counterinsurgency and economic officials, one high-ranking 
military would work with the Minister of Defense and JGS. . Both advisors 
and assistants would have office space in a GW building close to the office 
they would advise. Authority was given to discuss this with GW. Lodge 
was told to ask them whom they would like for these positions. 27/ 

» a ■ * , • ' * » 

. •’ ■ • ‘ . * . - . ► ’ 

- * « • ♦ . .« . . A V \ ’ \ ■ « 

• * * * , * . * ++ 

Meanwhile, political tension increased. Then on January 28, General 

Njguyen Khanh told his U.S. advisor and friend. Col, Jasper.Wilson, that, 
a group of generals, including Minh and Don, were plotting with the French 
to stage a pro-neutralist "coup" .by January 31 • He asked whether the. U.S. 
wduld support him in staging a counter-coup which would assure a stepped- 
up GW effort against the Viet Cong, There is no record of an official 
U.S. reply before Khanh resolved to act. 28/ ' The evening of. January 29, 

Khanh told Wilson he would take over the GVN at ^ a.m. ' the next morning,- 
Lodge informed State, which directed him to keep a hands-off attitude and; 
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to make it clear that the USG had nothing to do with the doup... - I,t also - / 
_ directed Lodge . * *< > "* • k _ ‘'V .y... .1 

_ 29/ The next morning, _rigfrt bn schedule, Khanii took over. 


3. The USG Accepts Khanh and Opens the Bidding Against the North , 
February, 1964 r 

' ■ • 

n ■ 

Keeping Minh was to prove difficult. Khanh wanted to try four 
arrested generals for conspiring with the French to neutralize SVN; and not 
only were these officers Minh’s close friends, hut Khahh said Minh was a 
party to the plot also. 30/ The affair was to drag on into September, 
adding to the political uncertainties and thus to the paralysis of govern¬ 
ment. 31/ 


To improve government stability, Khanh broadened his government to 
make the cabinet more representative of all the political and religious 
groups, and expanded the MRC to include 17 generals and 32 other officers. 

(By the end of March the MRC had 53. members.) Partly at USOM urging. General 
Minh travelled around the country and reportedly gained popularity. . The 
Council of Notables continued in its advisory role. 32/ ' 


Following the coup, the USG reopened the question of extending U.S. 
advisors into the districts. On February 7, 1964, the State Department 
told Saigon: 


"Inasmuch as recently displaced government evidently 
took no definitive position on extension U.S. advisory struc¬ 
ture to subsector level.. .we believe /the/ Ambassador and 
General Harkins should raise this subject at -early date with 
General Khanh. It might be useful to point out to Khanh 
that in addition reasons cited in our 1072, proposed exten¬ 
sion U.S. advisory structure would represent expansion U.S. 
commitment to support GVN in war against VC." 


State anticipated that Khanh might object, but believed the possible harm 
would be more than counterbalanced by improved effectiveness of GVN opera¬ 
tions in countryside: - 

• , * . 1 ' 

. ' / . * ‘ , 

"...if Khanh will not accept subsector advisors on scale 
originally envisaged he should be urged to agree at least 
to their establishment on experimental basis in few districts . 
in order to lay basis for determining whether there is any 

substantial ill effect in political sense from their presence." 33/ 

• * ♦ • 

• . * * 

• - • 

* 1 • > . 

Two weeks later C0MUSMA.CV reported Vietnamese acceptance o£; district- ad¬ 
visors in 13 districts of central Delta provinces. MA.CV J-3 had casually 
arranged it with General Khiem, apparently without any new top-level U.S./ 
GVH discussion. w 

. . *■ * * 1 

•- “ * l 

* ' * f J, ■ * 

Khanh’s government was as receptive at first to top-level U.S;.- . 
advice as it was to advisors at lower levels, although the "brain trust" 




idea dropped between the crafcks. General Kharih made twp ^quests forTJ.SL* 
recommendations of Vietnamese persons.' to be members of hisj cabinet'. *^Ambassa¬ 
dor Lodge furnished a list from which_ a panel could be picked, but refused 
to make specific recommendations for particular positions. 35/ 


. However, there was still no sigh of effective GW action, with 
or without U.S. advice. In mid-February JCS recommended a concentrated ' 

; "counterinsurgency offensive” in Long An province to restore 'GVN control 
and to make that a model for other critical provinces. 36/ Deputy Ambassa¬ 
dor IJes, in Lodge's absence, objected strongly; for he said such a proposal 
was based on the false assumptions that: 


. . ”(l) Indigenous Communist insurgency with full external 

support eould be defeated by an 'offensive' of finite dura¬ 
tion. 

• • * * * 

. .... 

(2) GW had adequate political cohesion, leadership, • 
etc., to launch an offensive. 

(3) The U.S. Mission had sufficient influence and con¬ 
trol over GW to persuade it to do so." 37/ . 

■ " " * « ' i 

A February 19 report from CQKUSMA.CV tells. of continuing delay on pacification 
because the Dien Huang (or Dong Hien) had to be revalidated by the new govern¬ 
ment. A new plan was presented to General Kbahh on the 17th and was to be 

called Chien<Thang ("struggle for victory"). 35/ • . 

% 

On February..21, 1964, Ambassador Lodge, Admiral Felt, and General 
'Harkins saw Kbanh with a proposal for creating a.corps..of civil administra¬ 
tors to take over the v ill ages and h amle ts as scon as pacification was com¬ 
plete. Khanh replied that he was just about to put into effect a program 
in the seven key provinces around Saigon which would provide the help of 
doctors, teachers, and government advisors from Saigon. 39/ 

The subject of funds for ARVN and para-military pay increases came 
up because counterpart and PL 480 proceeds were U.S. contributions to the 
GW budget. Washington requested additional facts and recommendations on 
how added U.S. input could best be channeled but advised that an outright 
U.S. grant would be highly undesirable. USOM and I-!AAG were told to analyze 
•the situation and develop joint U.S./GW action to meet the threat of in¬ 
flation. 4o/ Saigon replied that their analysis indicated (l) the budget 
deficits would probably be smaller than originally expected, and (2) the . 
economic consequences were extremely difficult to predict. Economic Minis---' 
ter Oanh shunned any immediate "complex study" of the economic outlook 
because he was completely tied up with a series of’ important planning exer-" 
cises for the government, and Oanh felt the potential cost of the pay raise 
(700 million piasters in 1964) could be absorbed within the present expendi¬ 
ture levels.. 4l/ 

• ■■ 1/ , - 

* ■ « 

. , ' • \ ' 

The Embassy reported being informed on February 21 by the Minister 

of National Economy of a threatened Saigon rice shortage. He requested that 



the U.S. stand ready to provide 40,000^-tons under'title T-X, PL- 480 for -' -* 
distribution to the Armed Forces. Nq U.S. commitments were glade, •" talks'/ 
were exploratory. 42/ • ' V 

Although the USG recognized the weaknesses of GVN, as noted at the 
"end* of Section 1. these merely aroused concern at the highest levels, not 
alarm. An extreme example of the emphasis of this period is found in W.W. 
Rostov's memorandum to the Secretary of State dated February 13, 1964. 

•In a context emphasizing the importance of success in Vietnam to U.S. in¬ 
terests every/here, Rostov wrote only about the role of North Vietnam in 
the insurgency, relegating South Vietnam's governmental problems (and those 
of Laos) to a vague clause in one sentence: 

11 South Vietnam is in danger. The internal position in 
South Vietnam created by the systematic operations conducted 
from North Vietnam is precarious.. .although difficult tasks 
would still be faced in South Vietnam and Laos if North 
Vietnamese compliance with the 1962 agreement was enforced, 

.we see no possibility of achieving short-run or long-run 
stability in the area until it is enforced." 

In a cable to the President, Lodge expressed the same view. In addition, 
he compared the sanctions used against Diem with the sanctions being con¬ 
sidered against the North, and thus by implication treated the fall of 
Diem as the end of the problem of good government in the South. 43/ Rightly 
or wrongly, the USG viewed North Vietnamese support and direction of the 
insurgency as the overriding problem, not merely in its public posture 
(as represented by President Johnson's new year's greeting to General Minh, 
quoted on page 3> above, and by the State White Paper, "Aggression From 
the North," issued February 27), but also in its internal policy discus¬ 
sions. Rostov's statement says that there is no way to achieve short-run ' 
or long-run stability in Southeast Asia without putting a stop to this 
support and direction, and gives short shrift to GVN reform. .To the ex¬ 
tent that this view was accepted, it tended to set the f&ee of U.S. policy 
looking outward across South Vietnam's borders, putting South Vietnamese 
weaknesses in the background, mainly to be dealt with after the 1962 Agree¬ 
ment is enforced. • 

• V 

VJhen the issue came up of the GVN's internal military and politi¬ 
cal failures, all agreed that these were serious, but there was seldom 
any action. Occasional references (e.g., Honolulu, 1964), and conversations 
with some of the principals, make it clear that the explanation for this 
lack of action was the fear that the GV3f was a house of cards, whi ch wo uld " - 
collapse if we pushed too hard. This fear of GVN weakness proved to be 
a consistent source of strength to GVN in its negotiations with the Embassy* 
and with the USG. 

• a a r ■ 

i i 

4. McNamara's March Trip and NSAM 288 

a . a 

* % ‘a 

For several days beginning on March 8, 1964, Seeretaxy McNamara \ 
conferred with GVN leaders and with U.S. officials in Saigon. The trip' 


■\* 


* » • » 


reinforced his pessimistic Viewsof .tfig previous December In *his trfp. 
report to the President, he saidi f ' -C Y' ; 

■ V* ' * • |v ■ . ■ * • _-%• •.-Y V S> ; '* 


> 


Hi 


'C. The situation has'unquestionably been growing worse,' 
at least since September: • • • 

1 ’ * r . •' . . . 

* • * .. • _ ..,»*■ • ■ ■ • 

• . - . • 

1. In, terms of government control of the country¬ 
side, about h&ja of the territory is under Viet Cong' control ‘! 

or predominant influence.... 

* * > * 

1 » 

. . . % ' 

2. large groups of the population are now showing 
signs of apathy and indifference, and there are some signs 

of frustration within the U.S. contingent: 

, * * 

• ■« - 

a. The ARVff and paramilitary desertion rates, 
and particularly the latter, are high and increasing. 

b. Draft dodging is high while the Viet Cong 
are recruiting energetically and effectively. 

c. Tlie morale of the hamlet militia and of 
the Self Defense Corps, on which the security of the hamlets 
depends, is poor end falling• 

3. In the last 90 days the weatening of the govern¬ 
ment : s position has been particularly noticeable.... 

4 

it. The political control structure extending from 
Saigon down into the- hamlets disappeared following the Novem¬ 
ber coup. Of the hi incumbent province chiefs on November 1, 

35 have been replaced (nine provinces had three province chiefs 
in three months; one province had four). Scores of lesser 
officials were replaced. Almost all major military commands 
have changed hands twice since the November coup. The faith 
of the peasants has been shaken by the disruptions in experi¬ 
enced leadership and the loss of physical security. In many 
areas, power vacuums have developed causing confusion aioong 
the people, and a rising rate of rural disorders.” 

• 

”D. The greatest weakness in the present situation is 
the uncertain viability of the Kfcahh government.. .After two 
coups, as was mentioned above, there has been a sharp drop 
in morale anc^organization, and Khanh has not yet been able 
to build these up satisfactorily. There is a constant threat 
of assassination or of another coup, which would drop morale 
and organisation nearly to zero. Nhelher or not French na- • 
tionals are actively encouraging such a coup, de Gaulle's 
position and the continuing pessimism and anti-Americanism 
of the French community ia South Vietnam provide constant 
fuel to neutralist sctiuent and the coup possibility. If 
a coup is act uuleivv.y, the odds of oar detecting and pre¬ 
venting it iu the t;.. tical sense are not high. 
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E. On the positive side, we have found .many reason.- */ 
for encouragement in the perfOrjsmce ^.of the Kheysir government 
to date. Although its top layef is thin,- it is highly re¬ 
sponsive to U.S. advice, and with a good grasp of the basic . 
elements of rooting out the Viet Cong. Opposition groups are 
fragmentary, and Khahh has brought in at least token representa¬ 
tion from many- key groups hitherto left out. He is keenly 
aware of the danger of assassination or coup and is t aking ' 
resourceful steps to minimize these risks. All told, these 
evidences of energy, comprehension, and decision add up to 
a sufficiently strong chance of Khanh* s really taking hold 
in the next few months for us to devote all possible energy 
and resources to Ms support.” Mj / 

. ■ • * * 

A memorandum of the conversation held at Joint General Staff (JGS) 
headquarters between Secretary McNamara and General Khanh, the Prime Minister, 
on March 12, shows that the U.S. pressed for a national service act. General 
Khanh' agreeably assured the Secretary that the GVN was prepared to embark 
on a program of national mobilization. The principal question raised by 
the Vietnamese was the desirability of raising the Civil Guard to the same 
relative status as AKVIT on such matter as salary, pensions, and survivor 
benefits at a total additional' cost of 1 billion piasters. Mr. McNamara*s. 
reply that he thought this Mghly desirable was obviously interpreted by 
the Vietnamese as an agreement to underwrite much* of the bill. 

« , 

After considering various options in Ms reports, McNamara recom¬ 
mended the following basic U.S. posture: . . 

"1. The U.S. at all levels must continue to make it'em- 

1 • 

phatically clear* that we are prepared to furnish assistance ' 
and support for as long as it takes to bring the insurgency 
under control. * • 

”2. The U.S. at all levels should continue to make it 
clear that we fully support the Khanh government and are totally 
opposed to any further coups. The ambassador should instruct . \ 
all elements, including the military advisors, to report in¬ 
telligence information of possible coups promptly, with the 
decision to be made by the ambassador whether to report such 
information to Khahh.... 

. .. ■ • ' * • 

‘ . ’ . m -' j 

* * » 

* ’ * « , • 

”3. We should support fully the Pacification Plan now 
. " announced by Khanh.. .This so-called “oil spot” theory is 
excellent, and its acceptance is a major step forward. How¬ 
ever, it is necessary to push hard to get'specific instruc- * 

tions put to the provinces, so that there is real unity of ;>• 
effort at all levels.... 

« - . . . ■ c.v-. 

Many of the actions described in succeeding para- . 

. graphs fit right into the framework of the Plan as announced . 

. by Khanh. Wherever possible, we should tie our urging of such > 

actions to Khahh* s own forzail&ticm of them, s,o that he w ill ' . 

• * . - - • * * ‘ ‘ - 
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be carrying out a Vietnamese plan and not- one imposed by the ... 

* m- 'i 


u.s. 


*0 • 


• c. 


* h 


"4. To put the whole nation on a war footing.. new 
National Mobilization.- Plan (to include a National Service* Law) 
should be urgently developed by the Country Team in collabora¬ 
tion with the Khanh Government.... 


"5. The strength of the Armed Forces (regular plus para¬ 
military) must be increased by at least 50,000 men.... 

"6. A Civil Administrative Corps is urgently required 
to work in the provincial capitals, the district towns, the 
villages, and the hamlets.. .The U.S. should work with the 
GVN urgently to devise the necessary recruiting plans, train¬ 
ing facilities, financing methods, and organizational arrange¬ 
ments, and should furnish training personnel at once, under 

the auspices of the AID Mission.... 

• * , 

"7. The paramilitary forces are now understrength and 
lacking in effectiveness. They must be improved and reorgan¬ 
ized. 

d. Additional U.S. personnel should be assigned to 
• the training of all these paramilitary forces. 

* * 

e. ■ The National Police require special consideration 
Their strength in the provinces should be substantially increased 
and consideration should be given to including them as part of 

an overall 1 Pbpular Defense Force *.... . 

_ % 

• * 

"8. An offensive guerrilla force should be created to 
operate along the border and in areas where VC control is 
dominant...." 46/ 

He recommended more military equipment for ARVN, which along with 
the expansion recommendations above, added up to a total cost to the U.S. 
of scare $50-60 million in the first year and $30~40 million thereafter. 

He reasoned: 







■ 

"There were and are sound reasons for the limits imposed 


by present policy — the South Vietnamese must win their 
own fight; U.S. intervention on a larger scale, and/or GVN 
actions against the North, would disturb key allies and other 
nations; etc. In any case, it is vital that we continue to 
take every reasonable measure to assure success in South 
Vietnam. The policy choice is not an ' either/or 1 between this 
course of action and. possible pressures against the North; 
the former is essential without regard to our decision with 
respect to the latter. The latter can, at best, only reinforce 
the former. 
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The following are the actions we believe- can be taken -v 
in order to improve the'^situation both in the imiaediate' future . 
and over a longer term period. To’emphasize that a new phase 
has begun, the measures to be'taken by the Kharih government 
.. .. should be described by seme term such as 'South Vietnam's 

Program for National Mobilization. 1,1 ^77 

m % * 

• 

Two courses of action that Secretary McNamara considered and 
rejected were destined to come up time and again. With respect to the 
suggestion that the U.S. furnish an American combat unit to secure Siagon, 
the Secretary reported "It is the universal opinion of our senior people 
in Saigon, with which we concur, that this action would now have serious 
adverse psychological consequences and should not be undertaken." 

a 

On U.S. assumption of ^command, he said: • 

• * » 

"...the judgments of all senior people in Saigon, with 
which we concur, is that the possible military advantages 
of such action would be far outweighted by its adverse psy¬ 
chological impact. It would cut across the whole basic pic¬ 
ture of the VN running their own war and lay us wide open to 
hostile propaganda both within SVN and outside. Moreover 
the present responsiveness of the GVN to our advice — although 
it has not yet reduced military reaction time — makes it less 
urgent. At the same time M4.CV is steadily taking actions to 
bring U.S. and GVN operating staff closer together at all 
levels, including joint operating rooms at key command levels.* 48/ 

The President met with the National Security Council on March 17 
and approved McNamara's recommendations; NSAM 288 of that date directed 
all agencies to execute the parts applying to them. To underline one 
point further, State cabled USOM Saigon on March 18 to make sure to report' 
all rumors of coups heard by any U.S. personnel to the Ambassador at once; 
and it gave the Ambassador full reaction authority. 49/ Then the Presi¬ 
dent summarized his view of the main thrust of the new policy, in a cable 
to Lodge on March 20: 

■ * • •* 

"As we agreed in oxir previous messages to each other, 
judgment is reserved for the* present on overt military action 
in view of the consensus from Saigon conversations of McNamara 
mission with General Khanh and you on judgment that movement 
against the North at the present would be premature. We here 
share General Khanh's judpient that the immediate and essen¬ 
tial task is to strengthen the southern base. For this rea¬ 
son our planning for action against the North is on- a contingency 
basis at present, and immediate problem in this area is to 
develop the strongest possible military and political base 
for possible later action. " 2/ 

% * 

• « ... . V . « 4 ' . 

' ’ * ‘ ' p ' , , ‘ 

Anticipating great things, the White House announced Khanh's' i 
"mobilization plan" on March 17, and implied USG support for him: 



' V- 


• • It 




"So meet the situation) General Khanh and-has government* 
are acting vigorous^ and effectively*. They have^produced . 
a sound central plan.*. .To carry outrtKis plan. . .General Khanh 
has informed us that he proposes in the near future 6b-put 

into effect a National Mobilization Plan.... v: 

i < • „ » 

. ‘ ‘-T ’ ■ v w ; V • 

"The policy should continue of withdrawing United States ' 
personnel where their roles can be assumed by South Vietnamese 
and of sending additional men if they are needed. It will 
remain the policy of the United States to furnish assistance 

and support to South Vietnam for as long as it is required.... 

. ♦ ‘ ' ■ * 


"Secretary McNamara and General Taylor reported their 
overall conclusion that with continued vigorous leadership 
from General Khanh and his government* and the carrying out 
of these steps* the situation can be significantly improved 
in the coming months." 51 / 


In a speech in Washington on March 26, Secretary McNamara more 
explicitly supported the Khanh government * and gave the accepted priorities 
of U.S. policy: 


"...In early 19&3* President Kennedy was able to report • 
to the nation that 'the spearpoint of aggression has been . .. 

• blunted in South Vietnam.' It was evident that the Govern¬ 
ment had seized the initiative, in most areas from the insur- *•. 
gents. But this progress was interrupted in 1963 by the 
political crises arising from troubles between the Government 
and the Buddhists* students* and other non-Communist opposi¬ 
tionists . President Diem lost the confidence and loyalty of 
his people; there were accusations of maladministration and 
injustice. There were two changes of government within three 
months. The fabric of government was torn. The political 
control structure extending from Saigon down into the hamlets 
virtually disappeared. Of the hi incumbent province chiefs 

on November 1 of last year* 35 were replaced. Nine provinces 
had three chiefs in three months* one province had four. 

Scores of lesser officials were replaced. Almost all major 
military commands changed hands twice. The confidence of the 
peasants was inevitably shaken by the disruptions in leader¬ 
ship and the loss of physical^ security. 1 .Much therefore. depends v 
on the new government under General Khanhj .for which we have 

high hopes. '■ 

: ■ • ; *'*" . • 

• 4 • ■ • 

“Today the government of General Khanh is vigorously re¬ 
building the machinery of administration and reshaping plans 
to carry the war to the Viet Cong. He is an able and energetic 
leader. He has demonstrated his grasp of ; the basic elements — 
political, economic and psychological, as well as military — . 
required to defeat, the Viet Cong. He is planning a'program 

• of economic and social advances.for the welfare of his people. 



• • 


• *- . * ^ .. e 

He? has brought into support ; of the government Representatives 
of key groups previously excluded.-* fie and his colleagues have 
developed plans for systematic liberation of areas rlow sub¬ 
missive to Viet Cong duress and for mobilization of all avail¬ 
able Vietnamese resources in the defense of the homeland 1 


"At the same time. General Khanh has understood the need 
to improve South Vietnam's relations with its neighbors... 

In short, he has demonstrated the energy, comprehension, and . 
decision required by the difficult circumstances that he 
faces.... 


"53ie third option before the President Rafter withdrawal 
and neutralization, both rejected/ was initiation of military 
actions outside South Vietnam, particularly against North 
Vietnam, in order to supplement the counterinsurgency program 
in South.Vietnam. 


. % 


. "This course of action — its implications and ways of 
carrying it out — has been carefully studied. 


"What ever ultimate course of action may be forced upon 
us by the other side, it is clear that actions under this option 
would he only a supplement to, not a substitute for, progress 

within South Vietnam's own borders. 

# * 


"She fourth course of action was to concentrate on help- 
‘ ing the South Vietnamese win the battle in their own country. 
Shis, all agree, is essential no matter what else is done.... 


"We have reaffirmed U.S. support for South Vietnam's 
Government and pledged economic assistance and military train¬ 
ing and logistical support for as long as it takes to bring 
the insurgency under control. 

"We will support the Government of South Vietnam in 
carrying out its Anti-Insurgency Plan...." 52/ 

The next day McNamara formally ended the hope of phased withdrawal, 
by stopping the lower-echelon joint planning activities that had aimed at 
replacing U.S. elements in Vietnam by Vietnamese. Although the Vietnamese 
knew that the "withdrawal" of 1000 men in December 1963 had been a pretense, 
his action now removed any remaining doubt about our intentions. The message 

was brief: - .♦ 

• * * 

"Model Plan projection for phase down of U.S. forces 
. and GVII forces is superseded. Policy is as announced by 

White House on 17 March 6^." 53/ 
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5. Opening Bids on Advice.Lever age, and AID, Atcdl^May, 1964 - / ■ 

«s\ ' 

v . , K > ", 

Armed with our declaration of support’ and"with the promised further 
material assistance. General Khanh signed a mobilization decree on April 4; 
at the time the decree satisfied the USG as'meeting McNamara 1 s re commenda¬ 
tion on the subject. s*/ However, Khanh delayed signing implementing 
decrees for the mobilization decree indefinitely; and it has never become 
clear what it would have meant, if implemented. In Kay, Khanh purportedly 
broadened the draft to include older and younger men, and announced forma¬ 
tion of a new "Civil Defense Corps"; but neither came to anything. On April 4, 
Khanh also abolished the Council of Notables. This latter step he did on 
his own, without prior discussion with Lodge. As noted in section 1, lodge, 
who always believed in the need and importance of constitutional government 
in SVN, felt no urgency for creating a democratic form of government, al¬ 
though many in State may have wanted to object to Khanh's actions. 55/ ' v 

Such actions without prior consultation were to become a sore point later 
on with both State and the Embassy. Thus, what the USG actually got for 
the recognition and material, support it gave Khanh in March was the disso¬ 
lution of the Council of Notables. 56/ 


During April, Lodge and State continued to debate how hard to 
push GVN using AID leverage. Lodge agreed with the general principle that 
the Commercial Import Program. (CIP) should not be increased until increased 
GVN expenditures quickened the economy and drove imports up. However, 
he noted that GVN had been given to understand that they could expect 
at least the $95 million CIP in 1964 that Mem had in 1963 > 


0*1.is* 


that 


McKaaara had said in Saigon and Washington that U.S. assistance to Vietnam 
would increase by about $50 million- These assurances had spurred Oanh, 
Minister of National Economy, to ask for specific increases in CIP. Lodge 
thought the tixae unpropitious for detailed joint planning and for austerity 
measures as conditions for the last increment of 1964 CIP* Oanh received 
credit for being too busy with pacification planning and other matters 
to discuss such matters. Therefore, Lodge proposed to use the planning 
of the CY 1965 program as the right place to apply leverage. 57 / 


State reacted sharply, questioning whether the USG should let 
GVN off the hook on its March commitments that easily. Nevertheless, 

State acknowledged that "formal negotiations may not be desirable at this 
time," and settled instead for "constant dialogue to keep GVN aware of 
U.S. adherence to the new approach and of firm desire to see it implemented." 
The desired GVN actions included drawdown of foreign exchange reserves, 
•promotion of exports, import austerity, and an anti-inflationary domestic 
po3.iey. j5§/ 

USOM then talked to Oanh about the commitments on the two sides. 

USdi felt that Oanh understood that GVN was to move first and be backed 
up by the USG as needed, but thought that some segments of GVN were dragging 
their heels to avoid living up to their commitments. USOM estimated a 

$15-30 million drawdown of C-VN foreign exchange reserves in 1964. 59/ . 

» * ■ 

. * . ■ « 

In the last week of April, General Khanh asked lodge for one 
American expert each in the fields of Finance-Economics, Foreign Affairs, 
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and Press relations to be assigned -to^-him-personally .and to jhaye offices / 
in "a convenient villa...We Vietnamese want, i^ie Aiuerican's-.to be responsi¬ 
ble with us and not merely as advisors."" This request revived the "brain 
trust" concept discussed with the Minh government around the* first of the 
. year. Commenting, lodge noted that he had opposed pushing Americans into 
GVN because of Colonialist overtones; they would cause resentment, and 
a lessening of effort by the GVN, placing the blame on the U.S. There¬ 
fore, he had avoided raising the idea with Khanh. However, that Khanh 
himself now proposed it removed that objection, and Lodge felt that the 
U.S. should respond because it was an urgent necessity. 

Late in the same meeting. Lodge told Khanh of a State Department 
proposal for civil administrators on a crash basis in partially pacified 
areas. His quick reply, "Yes...if you will accept losses." 

1 > 

* * 

Lodge recommended a Civil Administrative advisor to join the three 

others mentioned above, but he advised against more. He said there was 
no sense dumping several hundred advisors out there. ‘In view of the "trail- 
blazing" nature of the move, he requested a member of the White House staff, 
possibly Forrestal, to come out for a conference. 60/ Ordinarily, it . 
would be surprising that Lodge would make such a big issue of Khanh 1 s re¬ 
vival of an idea that GVN had already advanced through Lodge and that the 
President himself had approved. However, his effusive reaction in this 
case merely underlines his oft-repeated reluctance to push GVN. Lodge 
presented the first three advisors to Khanh on Kay 6. 6l/ 

i » 

On April 3®> lodge, Westmoreland, and USOM Director Brent met 
with several top members of GVH to discuss GVN's failure to disburse operat¬ 
ing funds to the provinces, sectors and divisions and-to correct the man¬ 
power shortage in ARVi! and the paramilitary units. Lodge argued that the 
McNamara program was failing, not because U.S. support lagged, but because 
the necessary piaster support was missing. Moreover, he said, there was 
no shortage of piasters available to GVN. In reply, Oanh of the GVN said 
they had inherited a bad system from, the French, and that he was now trying 
to implement new procedures. Khanh replied, on the manpower problem that 
to raise the strength would require an ultimatum to the Corps Commanders, 
but then he also said that remedial moves were underway and were known to 
MA.CV. Khanh countered the budgetary argument by saying that he had still 
not received money from the U.S. to support increased paj' for* the para¬ 
military; Lodge replied that if he went ahead with the increased pay, .the 
U.S. would meet the bill. Overall, the meeting was one of thrust and 
parry rather than of consultation. 62j This meeting followed prodding 

from McNamara and JCS in a cable sent April 29. 63/ 

« 

i 

On Kay 4, Khanh told Lodge he wanted to declare war, bomb Korth 
Vietnam with U.S. bombers, put the country on a war footing, including 
"getting rid of the so-called politicians and having...a government of 
technicians," and bring in 10,000 U.S. Army special forces to "cover the 
whole Cambodian-Iaotian frontier.* 1 Lodge was non-corr^iittal on U.S. forces, 
but said that the war came’first and that democratic forms could wait*. 
However, Khanh publicly called for an election by October of a Constitutional 
Assembly, apparently to bolster his public support; be had his share of 
rumors and political infighting. §5/ ' . ' - 


rather be listed as 'assistants.' to. the Vietnamese principals 
at the various levels of government./. . 

m ^ * 

"Americans should be integrated to all levels of the 
Vietnamese Government.. .Americans would'be integrated into 
the Central Government to insure that decisions are .taken, 
orders are issued and funds, supplies and personnel are made 
available for their implementation, and execution actually . 
takes place. At the regional level Americans, both military 
and civilian, would also be introduced.. .Americans would 
likewise be brought into the government machinery at province 
and district level to insure that the counterinsurgency pro¬ 
grams are actually executed at the level at which the people 
live. 


"Aside from, the command aspect which Americans would assume, 
the principal other new element in this concept would be the 
introduction of American civilians at the district level. 

Their purpose would be to insure that programs are put into 
effect at the village and hamlet level to gain the support 
of the people..... 

"Personnel at the district‘level would confront a maximum 
risk and casualties are virtually certain. Since the U.S. 
should take any feasible measure to assure their security, ./ 
it is important that Vietnamese units of the Civil Guard 
and Self-Defense Corps, which operate at this level, be en- 
cadred with an adequate number of American military personnel 

to insure that they will operate effectively." 

• * » 

This DPM also proposed extensive reshuffling of the lines of authority in 
the GVIJ itself, including the elimination of divisions from th'e_Vietnamese 
military structure and placing all authority for pacification, military 
and civilian, in the hands of the province chiefs under the corps comman¬ 
ders. 73/ 


The Vietnam Committee watered down this proposal immediately, how¬ 
ever. On May 27, it went to four high-level addressees as a talking paper, 
with the second sentence of the above recommendation altered to say, "They 
should become more than advisors, but should not become an integral part 
of the chain of command." (Emphasis added.) Recogni zing Vietnamese 
sensitivities and the GVK's political vulnerability, the revised paper 
recommended a gradual, phased approach. But even the watered-down version 
was termed "radical" in the cable putting it on the agenda for the upcoming 
Honolulu Conference. n/ . 

* * 

. In the new advisory program already underfray, MACV reported a 

big Improvement by late May in the experimental, districts with U.S, advisors 
People rather than messages moved back and forth. Economic and social bonds 
were reported improved. Further extension of advisors t-o districts was put 



on the agenda. 75/ In preliminary' communications, General Taylor, Chairman 
of the JCS, assumed that their mission would he to supervise unit training,' 
operational performance, and operational planning of para-military units 
in the districts; but he also suggested discussion of other ways in which 
. military personnel could he used to advantage in forwarding the pacifica¬ 
tion program. 76/ 

♦ 

The month ended with a Rusk-Khanh meeting that re-emphasized the 
accepted priorities of U.S. policy, and unquestionably confirmed to the 
Vietnamese how far we were thinking of going. First, Rusk emphasized to 
Khanh the effect of Vietnamese quarreling on the U.S. and bn other poten¬ 
tial allies in the struggle. Second, they discussed immediate extensions 
of the war, such as attacking the Laotian corridor, and the various further 
extensions that might follow. Third, Khanh pushed hard on the idea, which 
as noted above had already been discussed in Washington, that he could 
. not win without extending the war. Finally, Khanh pledged to keep, all these 
matters secret until the U;S. agreed to overt statement or action. 

The language of the cable reporting this meeting is candid and 
revealing: 

4 

• * 

” 1 . Solidarity Within South Vietnam 

« 

”... Secretary ^Rusk^ stated one of main problems 
President faces in justifying to American people whatever 
course of action may be necessary or indicated as matter £;*• 
of internal solidarity of SVN. Secretary noted that if 
struggle escalates, only U.S. will have the forces to cope . 

with it. " 

• „ 

. • 

"This basic reality means President has heavy 
responsibility of making vital decisions and leading American 
public opinion to accept them. Difficult to do this 'if SVN 

appears hopelessly divided and rent by internal quarrels. 

♦ 

"...Secretary said he was not thinking in terms of 
displaying solidarity so as to convince Paris that struggle 
could be won, but rather was thinking in terms of sustain¬ 
ing the faith in the possibilities of ultimate success of 
our Vietnamese effort among those nations we hoped 'would 
.be in the foxholes with us' if escalation became necessary 
and if enemy forces'reacted in strength. For example, UK, • 
Australia, New Zealand. Solidarity and unit of purpose in 
SVN was keystone of whole effort. Was General Khanh doing 

all he could to bring about such national unity? 

■ % • 

* 

* * m 

"Khanh replied affirmatively, saying he fully aware of 

importance of unity. His recent handling of the case of the 
arrested Generals showed this. His clemency showed he was 
primarily interested in protecting unity of Army. - But there : «' 

were mazy problems. Underlying structure and heritage of coun¬ 
try was such that only Army could lead Nation* in unity. Only 

, * 

■ 1 * * 
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Array had'the requisite organization, cadres, discipline,_and* T A 
senseof purpose. ' The .intellectaals would never,.'be*"able‘ 
to adopt a common point - of vievr unless it was imposed by a 
dictatorship — by a party as the Communists, did, of a * family 
dictatorship' such as Diem's. Shis situation was made worse 
because of disproportion between measure of political and . 
civil liberties granted in wartime situation on one hand 
and lack of background and sense of responsibility of re¬ 
cipients on /the/ other.. .He was aware he had perhaps given 
more freedom than really prudent handling of situation would 
have dictated, but he had to be mindful oft-proclaimed demo¬ 
cratic goals of the Vietnamese revolution. All in all, this 
disunity would not be fatal because Army itself was united, .. 
and no potentially disruptive force could hope to oppose 
Array and overthrow GVN. (N.B. No reference to religious 
problems, sects, or labor under this heading.) 

* * 

■ 

"2.. Need for Action Outside South Vietnam. 

* * 

• ■ « 

. "...Khanh dwelt at length on this, laying out some 
fairly precise ideas about the kind of action that might 
be taken. 

"Basically, he said that despite the pacification 
plan and some individual successes he and his government 
were 'on the defensive' against the Viet Cong. He said : * 
pretty flatly that they could not win unless action was 
taken outside South Vietnam, and that this needed a firm 
U.S. decision for such action. 

* i. , 

"...He fVa&xiaj then said that the 'immediate' re¬ 
sponse should be to clean out the Communists in Eastern Laos, 
who were the same kind of threat to him, and that we-should 

not get bogged down in negotiations but act. 

' • 

• 

"...Secretary then noted we could never predict 
enemy reaction with certainty. How would 'SVN people react 
if NVN and China responded by attacking SVN? Khanh replied 
this would have even more favorable effect on SVN national 
unity, and faith in victory, and would mobilize usual patri¬ 
otic reactions in face of more clearcut external threat. 

" 3 . Timing of Action Against the North and Necessary , 

Prior Action Within South Vietnam. 

. • ■ • • ' ' . . ••, 

"Khanh asked if Secretary and Ambassador believed 
he should proclaim state of war existed during next few days 
and now that Generals' case was settled. Both advised him 
to wait at least until after Honolulu Conference and in | 
no case ever to take action on such matter,without'consult- . v . 
ing. He agreed, and remarked that if he. proclaimed state 



>• ' .• ’■ '-w . * ■* 

of war, NVN would lgiow this wfes preparatory to- some^form.- 
of escalation and he, would hever act »unilateral3y-.and thereby 
run risk of tipping America Is handT Although the majtter 
.was not specifically mentioned, Khanh appeared to accept 
as entirely natural that he would not necessarily know in 
advance if U.S. decided to strike outside VN. 

* . 

'"...Some question as to how enemy camp will react. 
At various points in conversation Khanh was obviously seeking 
some more definite statement of specific American intentions 
in immediate future. Secretary told him he could say nothing 
on this because he simply did not know. The Honolulu meeting 
would produce some firm recommendations to the President and 
some plans, but ultimately only President Could decide. His 
decision would be influenced by consideration of all impli¬ 
cations of escalation: On our forces, on our allies, and 
perhaps even on mankind itself if nuclear warfare should . 
result. ‘Only U.S. had the means to cope with problems esca¬ 
lation would pose, and only President could make the ultimate 
decisions. 


"Nevertheless, Secretary said he wished to empha¬ 
size the following: 

. * , . % " • 

.A. Since 1945 U.S. had taken 165,000 casualties 
in.defense of free, world against ^Communist encroachments, 
and most of these casualties were in Asia. . 


B. U.S. would never again get involved in a land ' 
war in Asia limited to conventional, forces. 
















X * 


; B. Regardless what decisions were ^reached at 
Honolulu, their implementation would require positioning of 
our forces. This would take time. 1 Khanh mus't remember 
we had other responsibilities in Asia and must;be able re¬ 
act anywhere we had forces or commitments. Not by .chance • 
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was this Conference. being held at Honolulu; -the. combined . 
headquarters' of aiijAmerican -forces in lUcific v^as tfiere. 




K ...6. Comment 


* K 
r 


“As can he seen, the Secretary let Khanh develop 
his ideas fairly fully and do most , of the talking. * . Khanh 
talked firmly and effectively, and responded well to the 
Secretary's several points. He showed clearly that.he was 
aware of the gravity of the decisions (tho he did seem a 
touch cavalier about the political problems of hitting eastern 
Laos at once), and did not seem to want a firm U.S. answer 
the day after tomorrow. But it seemed clear that he did 
want it pretty soon, and was now convinced he could not 
win in South Vietnam without hitting other areas including 
the North . He was careful to point out that the pacifica¬ 
tion campaign was making gains and would continue do so. 

Still, it was essentially defensive. .•••• ' 


"On the timing, the Secretary said that any 
action would be preceded in any event by some period of time 
for force deployments. (He did not refer to diplomatic 
steps re Laos, the UN side, the U.S. Congressional problem, 
or other types of factors). Khanh understood this, and 
also accepted the Secretary's point that^we would need to 
consult very closely with Khanh himself, try to bring the ' 
British and Australians aboard (the Secretary referred only 
to these two possible active participants), and generally 
synchronize and work out the whole plan with great care. " nJ 


Thus although the US3 had pressed GVN on many'details of economic 
policy, administration, and pacification, contacts at the highest level 
told GVN that if the Vietnamese leaders would only stick together to prose¬ 
cute the war, and if we compelled the North Vietnamese to cease and desist, 
everything would be all right. Provided the GVN didn't embarrass the USG • 
too much, there was no limit to how far we would go to support them: and 
apart from "unity" and a reasonable show of effort, there was no onus on 
them to deliver the goods. Khanh's claim that he could not win without 
extending the war, and that the Vietnamese were tired of the long dreary ; 

grind of pacification, met no U.S. objection. 

* *• ♦ 

• • 

7- The Honolulu Conference and Its Follow-Up, June, 1964 

m 

• 

The Honolulu Conference met on short notice with an air of urgency; 
principals included McNamara, Rusk, lodge, Taylor, and “Westmoreland. 
Presentations of the current situation preceded consideration of additional- 
measures to be taken. Lodge briefed those present on the political, status. . 
He said the situation could "jog along," but he thought that some external 
action would be a big lift to South Vietnamese morale. Lodge's prediction 

; he said 
Vietnamese 
/theitj 

quarreling." In reply to a question by Rusk, he opposed the idea of a more ' 

- • - ’ 

m * V • • 

• . . ~ 

*Coiiisent: Nevertheless, as can be seen, the Secretary spoke freely. „ .. ' 


was more optimistic than later events,' in August, proved justified 
"if we bombed Tchepone or attacked the /WN torpedo ~f boats an.d the 
people knew about it, inis would.. .unify their efforts and reduce 


formal joint USG/GVN 'organisation at the'topj McHaritara hoped "that a more, 
formal organization would evolve. Lodge felt that the'US^GJN .relationship 
•was harmonious, and that GVN wascresponsive .tp advice. >He. iike the present 
methods of dealing with them.’ Westmoreland* called the military picture 
"tenuous but not hopeless" and added that a few victories were badly needed. 

. Both were more optimistic than was the prevailing Washington view. 78 / 


. All.present agreed that the emergence of a hostile government, 
or anarchy would be a major threat to the U.S. position. 79/ The fear of 
this threat undoubtedly helps explain the USG's persistent hesitancy to 
apply leverage to GVN. 

* - 

Westmoreland circulated a working paper calling for moderate in¬ 
creases in U.S. personnel, both civilian and military, for eight critical 
provinces. He reported that the GVN had recently responded to massive 
advisory pressure by increasing the tempo of their military operations. 

He felt they would similarly respond to a continuing advisory program 
oriented toward pacification. Both Lodge and Westmoreland rejected, as 
both unwise and ure.ccepte.hle to GVN, any major plan for "inter-larding" 
or "encadrement" which would move U.S. personnel directly into decision¬ 
making roles. Their opposition ended conference consideration of the 

proposals advanced by the Sullivan memorandum. 

% . •’ 

* « » 

In a long draft memorandum, dated June 13, 1964, Sullivan added 

some further insight into US/GVN relations and into the views of Lodge and . 
Westmoreland about national priorities, beyond what is shown in the CINCPAC 
record of the Conference. £. 

It. 

m • 

"In attempting to accomplish many of these programs, 
we have encountered resistance both from the- Vietnamese and 
from our own U.S. Mission. Ambassador Lodge.. .fears that the 
increased introduction of Americans would give a colonial 
coloration to our presence there and would cause the Vietnamese 
to depend more and more on our execution of their programs. 

The Vietnamese.. .have some fear of appearing to be American 
puppets.. .Finally, there is some indication that they are 
reluctant to associate themselves too closely with the Ameri¬ 
cans until they feel more confident of ultimate American 
intentions. 


"At the current moment, there is great doubt and confusion 
in Vietnam about U.S. determination.. .As a leading Saigon 
newspaper - said on June 12: 'We must be vigilant and we must 
be ready to meet any eventuality so as to avoid the possible • 
shameful sacrifice and dishonor to our country as in the 
. past. * 

"Given this sort of atmosphere in South Vietnam, it is 
very difficult to persuade the Vietnamese to commit themselves 
to sharp military confrontations with the communists if they . 
suspect that something in the way of a negotiated deal is being 
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concocted behind t^eir.-backs., ' Consequently, many of the 
actions which we are pressing on the South Vietnamese • are > 
flagging because of this uncertainty*.. 

* * 

"Both Ambassador lodge and General Westmoreland, at 
the Honolulu Conference expressed the opinion that the situa¬ 
tion in South Vietnam would ’jog along’ at the current stale¬ 
mated pace unless some dramatic ’victory’ could be introduced 
to p>’t new steel and confidence into the Vietnamese leader¬ 
ship. General Westmoreland defined ’victory’ as a determina¬ 
tion to, take some new vigorous military commitment, such as 
air strikes against Viet Cong installations in the Laos corri¬ 
dor. Ambassador Lodge defined ’victory’ as a willingness to 
make punitive air strikes against Worth Vietnam. The signifi¬ 
cant fact about both.. .suggestions was that they looked toward 
some American decision to undertake a commitment which the 
Vietnamese would interpret as a willingness to raise the 
military ante and eschew negotiations begun from a position 
of weakness.’ 




"While it is almost impossible to establish measurements 
of Vietnamese morale, we are able to say that there is not 
at the current moment a single galvanized national purpose, 
expressed in the government leadership and energizing all 
elements of the country with a simple sense of confidence." 80/ 


The selective Westmoreland plan offered hope and was sufficiently 
general to avoid specific opposition. The conference agreed that Saigon 
should complete the plan and work urgently on its implementation. 


» * ® • 

. Several more minor decisions v/ere made on unilateral matters. 

’Czar 1 powers for information were put in the hands of Zorthian. It was 

agreed that the DCM should be strengthened with a "truly executive man," 

and there was to be a clearing-of-decks on the military side in Saigon 

through reductions in social activities and cut-downs in dependents. 

None of these measures was expected to affect the dubious prognosis for 

the next* 3-6 months. The best that could he hoped .for was a slight gain 

by the end of the year. ' 


There was serious discussion of military plans and intelligence 
estimates regarding wider actions outside South Vietnam. Subjects included, 
the conduct of military operations in Laos, a major build-up of forces, 
and planning of possible air strikes against North Vietnam. The conclu¬ 
sion reached was that the somewhat less pessimistic estimate of the pres- 
ent situation afforded the opportunity to further refine these, plans. 


The conference concluded that the crucial actions for the immedi¬ 
ate future were (l) to prosecute an urgent information effort in the United 
States toward dispelling the basic’doubts of the value of Southeast Asia 
which were besetting keys members of Congress and the public in the* budding . 
"great debate," and (2) to start diplomatic efforts with the Thais, Aus-\. . 
tralians. New Zealanders, Philippines, and the li-ench.on matters within 
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their cognizance which impinged- on our effort in South Vietnam.' . 

m • . • . % •' *4 

' * . JL * ^« 

Upon his return'to Washington, the Secretary'of .State cabled 
Saigon a specific listing of the'Washingfeon,'ufiderstanding Of the ten 
actions.that were to be taken to expand U.S. and.Vietnamese activities - 
in the super-critical provinces. The gist of the actions is as follows: 


(1) Move in additional VN troops to assure numerical 
superiority over VC. 

(2) Assign control of all troops in province to province 
chief. 


(3) Develop and execute. detailed hamlet by hamlet "oil • 
spot" and "clear and hold" operations plans for each of the 

■ approximate 40 districts. 

(4) Introduce a system of population control (curfews, 

■ ID papers, intelligence network). 


( 5 ) Increase the province police force. 

(6) Expand the information program. 

* «• 

• % » » ' ■ 

( 7 ) Develop a special economic aid-program for each 

province. _ 

• ' * 

(8) Add additional U.S. personnel (initially from, 
within SVN). 

■ • 1 

320 military province and district advisors 
40 USOM province and district advisors 
. 74 battalion advisors (2 from each of 

_ 37 battalions) . 

434 

( 9 ) Transfer military personnel to fill existing and 

future USQM shortages. . . 

(10) Establish joint US/gVN teams to monitor the program • 
at both national and provincial level. * 

4 ’ , ♦ ' * 

' • ♦ ’ • * . • 

The message concluded by asking Saigon, to forward specific proposals to 
effect these decisions and a time schedule, "earliest." 81 / The plan 
to give province advisors a petty cash fund (above, p. 19 )received so little 
support that there is no mention of it in either- the CINCPAC or the State 

Conference Record. ; 

■ * ’ « * 

. . . • . • 

Upon his return to Saigon on June 4, Ambassador lodge went straight 

from the airport to call on General Khanh. While Lodge mentions ip his. 

report that the subject of low ARVN strength was raised as a'matter to be 
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improved upon, the main thrust of hi-s. balk with Khanh was to .hint .that the 
USG would in the immediate future be prepar in@-.U. S. public* opinion for ac¬ 
tions against fforth Vietnam. Khanh ms repented to be eager t° learn more 
about the details. 82 / 


On June 13, Saigon replied to the State request for specific pro¬ 
posals. A MA.CV study had been completed on point 1 and the RVNAF would 
be approached. On point 2, it was noted that RF and FF were already under 
the province chiefs j ARVK would be approached on province command of regu¬ 
lars. A wordy description of "concept" spoke to the remainder of State's 
ten points. 83 / It provoked a long series of specific questions from 
Washington about the 8 provinces, asking in short, "How soon can action 
be initiated?" 84/ .. 


On June 25 , CCMUSMACV sent his request to JCS for an increase of 
4,200 U.S. personnel to implement this expanded advisory effort. He viewed 
these as efforts to "influence the successful planning and execution of 
the Rational Pacification Plan." Subsector advisors were to be "a general 
reinforcement of the pacification effort at district level." 85 / Conse¬ 
quently, the MCV terms of reference for subsector advisors were developed 
.to provide that teams v/ould extend the capabilities of USOM and USIS. 
Guidance was intentionally not specific. 


. The same day General Westmoreland reported that, with' the Ambassa¬ 
dor's concurrence, be had called on General Khanh to discuss three military 
matters: (l) Augmentation of advisors at.battalion level and extension 
of larger advisory teams to most districts; (2) The urgent need to coordi¬ 
nate pacification efforts in the provinces surrounding Saigon; and ( 3 ) The 
necessity of moving a regiment to Long An (the pacification show-case) as' 
soon as possible. General Khanh's reply was very receptive and agreeable 
on all matters. 86/ 

On June 26, Lodge sent his last message as Ambassador* reporting 
• that he and General Westmoreland had that day met with General Khanh and had 
reached "general agreement" on the concept, scope, and organization set 
forth in the Saigon .reply of June 13 (referred to above). 87 / 


. Meanwhile the proposal for a province advisors' fund reappeared 
in a new form, and won quick approval. USOM agreed that AID should spend 
$200,000 from its contingency funds for direct purchase of piasters,* to 
allocate to sector advisors for small expenditures (usually less than $25 
at a time). The funds were to buy local materials and services for projects 
using AID commodities; and their use was to be coordinated with the Viet¬ 
namese Province Chief. 88/ By subsequent US/GVM agreement, all uses of 
these funds and commodities, and requisitions of the commodities from Saigon 
warehouses, required unanimous approval of a three-man ("troika") Provin¬ 
cial Coordinating Committee consisting of the Province Chief, the U.S. AID 
Provincial Representative and. the MACV Sector Advisor. The troika sign- 
off had already applied to the commodities, as the means to the U.S. veto 
on their use mentioned above in Section 1. Except for a high-level agree¬ 
ment each year on the size and overall allocation of these resources, 

. 1 ■ , , , 
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Saigon allowed the Provinces 1 fall freedom of action in. their, use.. .T&e* - / 
intent of. this arrangement was to_ permit .prompt action oq- urgent -projects, 
unaffected by the delays in the GVN administration "that plagued regular 
GVN operations. It also interfered with corrupt misuse of the AID commodi¬ 
ties and of purchase piasters. * - 

• * •* ■ . 
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AMBASSADOR TAYLOR * S FIRST SEVEN MONTHS : 

Planning for "Borah North'* Amid Turbulence in the South 


1. Ambassador Taylor's Initiation, July, 1964 


Ambassador Taylor arrived in Saigon amid the start of planning 


to extend the war outside the borders of South Vietnam. Rusk had dis¬ 
cussed the options with Khanh on June 1, and the participants of the 
Honolulu Conference had mulled them over further. Although there was 
no formal decision to recommend new operations in Laos or North Vietnam, 
there was an atmosphere of expectation. A joint State-Defense message 
on June 27 authorized joint planning with the Vietnamese Joint General 
Staff for cross border operations in Laos; on June 30, Westmoreland dis¬ 
cussed it with General Khiem, who agreed to initiate joint planning. 3 J 


Taylor came with a letter of support from the President .that 

cleared up any previous doubt about the Ambassador's control over MACV: 

* T • 

"I want you to have this formal expression not 
only of my confidence but of my desire that you have 
and exercise ful l responsibility for the effort of 
the United States in South Vietnam.. .1 wish it clearly 
understood that this overall responsibility includes 
the whole military effort in South Vietnam and author¬ 
izes the degree of command and control that you' consider 
appropriate." 2/ 


Either the letter was intended to prevent confusion of authority such as 
existed among Lodge, Felt, and Harkins, or the expectation of greater 
militarization of the war made it appropriate to appoint • Taylor Ambassador 

and to give him unchallenged authority. 

* * 

* . 

Taylor met Khanh and presented his credentials on July 8 . Khanh 
promised him "the frank cooperation of a soldier." He said the U.S. should 
not merely advise, but should participate in making and implementing 
plans; in this he still held the view he had expressed to Taylor when he, 
Khanh, was still a Corps Commander. (By referring to Zorthian H s contacts 
with the Minister of Information, Khanh made it clear he had the brain 
trust idea in mind.) However, he noted that this degree of involvement 
should be kept secret, because of the criticism it would attract if known. 
They discussed Minii's trips around the country, and agreed these were use¬ 
ful and constructive. Finally, Taylor stressed the importance of Vietnamese 

unity and resolve. 3 / ... ; ' 

. < * * 

. . . *' • 

The next day Taylor called on the three Vice Premiers, Hoan, 

Do Mau, and Qanh, and received the civilian point of >view.. _ jloan did most 

I • » »• ‘ % * 
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of the talking, saying that civilian politicians like* himself wanted 
the Army to be supported by the people, but that -Khanh and the MRC 
were difficult to work with: The ruling generals control everything. 
•He said the II Corps Commander lived like a playboy, and that the 
people were outraged; "ever since we came to power we have been telling 
population we are soon going to have change, but it never-comes. The 
people are becoming impatient. ” Moreover, he said, something must be 
done to raise the standard of behavior of the armed forces toward the 
population. Taylor received these views diplomatically, 4/ 


For a while there was a serious effort to go through with 
close meshing of USCM and GVN planning. On July 17 USCM met with Khanh, 
Hoan,. Oanh and others as a group, which Khanh designated the National 
Security Council. They discussed joint planning and further meshing 
of US/GW organizations, putting the stamp of approval on the arrange¬ 
ment in the Ministry of Information. On July 23 Taylor met Khanh and 
discussed a second meeting of the NSC. Khanh said the Vietnamese had- 
some difficulty in adjusting their ministerial organization to the 
requirements of meshing with the U.S. mission subdivisions. Saylor 
responded that reciprocal adjustments were possible. 5/ Planning 
and discussion of cross-border operations continued actively. Offensive 
guerrilla operations in Laos were a major idea; small operations had 
already begun into North Vietnam, under OPLAN 34 a. 3h the meeting on 
July 23, Khanh told Taylor he wanted to intensify the operations under 
34A and to start air strikes against North Vietnam. *He said again, 
as he had. to Rusk on June 1, that he didn't like to look forward to 
the long, indecisive pull of the in-country pacification program, and 
doubted that the Army and the people would carry on indefinitely. JkJ 

The events of July 19-23 made it clear that GVN was straining 
at the leash; it started public lobbying for cross-border operations. 

On July 19 Air Marshal Ky spilled the beans to reporters on plans for 
operations into Laos. Khanh committed a similar indiscretion at a 
"Unification Rally" on the 19th, and these were followed by GVN press 
releases and editorials in the Saigon press urging a 'inarch to the 
North." All these leaks directly violated Khanh's premises to Rusk 
on June 1 (above, p. 24). Taylor spoke to Khanh sharply about them, 
and pointed out that they could be interpreted as a campaign to force 
the USG’s hand. Khanh insisted that such a campaign was the furthest 
thing from his mind; -and then confirmed that it was exactly what he had in 
mind. Following a long, eloquent repetition of his remarks of other 
occasions on Vietnamese war-weariness, he asked: Why does not the USG ' * 
recognize that the appearance of North Vietnamese draftees among the 
prisoners taken in the I Corps meant that the war had entered a new phase • 
and the USG and GVN must respond with new measures? He said Vietnamese 
spirits had been raised by President Johnson's firm statements earlier 
in the year (specifically, Los Angeles, January 21), but that following 
them nothing had happened. The effect was wearing off, and the* coil-* 
munists would concJ.ude they were only words. Then Khanh took the offen¬ 
sive and complained to Taylor that U.S. officials were contradicting him 


5 * ^ 

in public. statements. * Poi* example,, ^MACV had denied-that was 

an invasion of I Corps by DRV unit's, ap Khaijh had claimed in a speech 
at Danang. Zorthian soothed him hy saying that HACV merely corrected 
a mis quotation of one of MACV*s own officials; Taylor said no U.S. 
official would knowingly contradict Khanh. 7/ . 


* / 


Taylor took all this patiently, as he did an intelligence report 
that ; said Khanh was trying to incite the USG to action against North 
Vietnam. (The report also said that Ky was saying privately that the 
GVN should go it alone, because the USG was stalling on account of the 
U.S. election.) USOM conjectured that Goldwater's nomination had preci¬ 
pitated the "go North" movement. Moreover, within two hours after Khanh's 
long meeting with Taylor, the Ministry of Defense let fly another press 
release in the teeth of USCM disapproval, when Khanh ordered the Ministry to 
reject Zorthian's suggested changes. The only explanation offered was that 
GVN was extremely sensitive about appearing to be a U.S. puppet. 8/ 


3h an analysis of these events, Taylor argued for tolerance and 
patience with GVN, and showed no hint of a desire to get tough. He noted 
that political sniping and maneuvering pressed Khanh to do something j 
dramatic to bolster his support. Taylor feared the GVN might get tired 
and want to negotiate if they could not get the U.S. more involved. He • 
proposed-joint contingency planning for bombing North Vietnam as. a means 

to cool GVN off and to reopen communications, with them. 9/ • *■ 

. • * • 

4 . * 

Era long conversation on July 24 Khanh discussed his political 

problems with Taylor and asked him point blank if he should resign* 

Saylor flatly said no, that the USG still supported him and definitely 
wanted no further change in GVN. Khanh then asked for a declaration of 
support and for pressure on the generals to continue to support him; 

Taylor agreed. (Comment: Much of Khanh 1 s political problem still revolved 
around Minh, who had long had good relations with Taylor. This relation- * • 
ship may have worried Khanh, and led him to approach Taylor* in this way. 
However, it may have merely been a way to keep up the pressure on USG 
on the matter of banbing North* A couple of days later Khanh was again 
grumbling publicly about being a U*S. puppet*) 10/ 


In response to Taylor * s discussion of GVN motives and of ways to 
make them happy, State authorized him to tell Khanh the USG had considered 
attacks on North Vietnam that might begin, for example, if the pressure 
from dissident South Vietnamese factions became too great. He must keep 
t h is confidential. It said to tell him that the USG position had not 
changed, and that it never excluded the possibility of wider action. When 
Taylor brought this matter to Khanh for discussion, they first agreed on 
a GVN announcement of an increase in U.S. personnel and discussed the press 
leaks on going North. Khanh then took the offensive, complaining to 
Taylor about press stories suggesting the USG was negotiating with the 
Chinese through the Pakistani Government, behind the back of GVN. Taylor 
soothed him by saying that the USG was merely letting China know how* firm 
our policy was. When Taylor asked Khanh his views of U.S. policy, Khanh 
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said he wanted pressure on the North, leaning a bombing campaign..- Taylor- 
replied with the position that State' had authorized on 3bint planning. 

Khanh acted pleased and surprised, promised* to think it over, and promised .. 
to hold it tightly. He also said he wanted to reorganize GVN to strengthen 
. his own position; Taylor asked for specifics, and urged him not to do 
anything drastic that would stir up trouble. u/ 

• • 

2. The Tonkin Incidents and the Policy Prognoses, August, 1964 

Within a week, North Vietnamese FT boats attacked the U.S. destroyer 
Maddox, in admitted retaliation for an attack by South Vietnamese boats 
on two North Vietnamese islands. Then a disputed further attack of North 
Vietnamese FT boats on the Maddox and the Turner Joy on August 4 provoked 
a U.S. retaliatory raid on the main North Vietnamese FT boat base and its 
support facilities. The raids lifted GVN’s spirits, as expected, and 
encouraged Khanh to clamp down internally. On August 7* he proclaimed 
a state of emergency, the idea he had been discussing for some time with 
both Lodge and Taylor. He reimposed censorship, and restricted movement; 
hut he left politicians and potential coup-plotters alone. 12/ Also on 
. August 7, the U.S. Congress in joint session passed the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution. . 

t 

On August 8, Westmoreland discussed overall joint planning with 
Khanh; the question of combined command came up, and Westmoreland mentioned 
the example of Korea. Both agreed to postpone this issue. as/ 

' 

On August l4. State directed Saigon to avoid actions that could 
be called provocative, like the DESOTO patrols (which the Maddox and.the 
Turner Joy had been doing when attacked) and 3^A operations. State noted 
that the U.S. retaliatory raid’s effect on GVN’s morale would be temporary, 

and took a pessimistic view of the USOM reports: 

* • , 

"Mission's montly report (Saigon 377) expresses'hope 
of significant gains by end of year. But also says Khanh’s ' 
chances of staying in power are only 50-50* that leadership... 
has symptoms defeatism and hates prospect of slugging it 
out within country, that there will be mounting pressures 
for wider action ’which, if resisted, will create frictions 
and irritations which could lead local politicians to serious 
consideration negotiated solution or local soldiers to mili- 
• tary adventure without U.S. consent’...Our actions of last 
week lifted.. .morale temporarily, but also aroused expecta- ' 
tions, and morale could easily sag back again if VC have 
successes and we do nothing further." 

»_ 

# t 

The cable went on to state that an essential element of U.S. policy was, 
to devise the best possible means of action -- minimum risks for maximum 
results in terms of SVW morale and pressure on DRV. In the context of 
a possible new Geneva conference on Laos, its prognosis was that pressure 
on the North would he the main vehicle for success: •••' . 



* •• 


"Basically solution in-bath South Vietnam-ana; Laoswil^' 
require combination xnilxjary- pressiire f and some fprm 'of comrauni' 
cation under which Hanoi (an<| Peiping)' eventually accept idea 
of. getting out. Negotiation without continued military action 
will not achieve our objectives in foreseeable future.. .After, 
but only after , we have established dear pattern pressure 
hurting DRV and leaving no doubts in South Vietnam of our 
resolve , we could even accept conference broadened to include 
Vietnam issue." (Underlining in orig inal -) 


On the touchy aspect of US/GVN relations, it simply said: . 

"Joint US/GVN planning already covers possible actions 
against DRV and the Panhandle. It can be used in itself to 
maintain morale of GVN leadership, as well as to control . 
and inhibit any unilateral GVN moves." 14/ 

The Taylor reply to the above message differed only in emphasis. 

* . 

-Underlying our analysis is the apparent assumption 
of DepTel 439 (which we believe is correct) that the present 
in-country pacification plan is not enough in itself to main¬ 
tain National morale or to offer reasonable hope of eventual 
success. Something must be added in the'coming months. 


"Statement of the problem - &, The course which U.S. 
policy in South Vietnam should take during the coming months ; 
can be expressed in terms of four objectives. The first and 
most important objective is to gain time for the Khanh govern¬ 
ment to develop a certain stability and to give some firm 
evidence of viability. Since any of the courses of action 
considered in this cable carry a considerable measure of risk 
to the U.S., we should be slow to get too deeply involved 
in them until we have a better feel of the quality of our 
ally. In particular, if we can avoid it, we should not get 
involved militarily with North Vietnam and possibly with 
Red China if our base in South Vietnam is insecure and Khanh*s 
Array is tied down everywhere by the VC insurgency. Hence, ' 
it is to our interest to gain sufficient time not only to allow 
Khanh to prove that he can govern, but also to free Saigon 
from the VC threat which presently rings it and assure that 
sufficient GVN ground forces will be available to provide a 
reasonable measure of defense against any DRV ground reaction 
which may develop in the execution of our program and thus 
avoid the possible requirement for a major U.S. ground force '• 
commitment. 

1 * 

"A second objective in this period is the maintenance 
of morale in South Vietnam, particularly within the Khanh govern 
ment. This should not be difficult in the case of the govern¬ 
ment if we can give Khanh assurance of our readiness to bring 
added pressure on Hanoi if he provides evidence of ability 
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to do his part.* Thirdly, while gaining time*^og^ Kh a nh y We* 
must he able to hold the DRV iri. check and restrain a further 
buildup of Viet Cong strength, by it&y of infiltration from 
the North. Finally, throughout this period, we should be 
developing a posture of maximum readiness for a deliberate 
escalation of pressure against North Vietnam, using January 1, 
1965, as a target D-Day. We must always recognize,- however, 
that events may force us to advance D-Day to a considerably 
earlier date..." 

"In approaching the Khanh Government, we should express 
our willingness to Khanh to engage in planning and eventually 
to exert intense pressure on North Vietnam, providing certain 
conditions are met in advance. In the first place before we 
would agree to go all out against the DRV, he must stabilize 
his Government and make some progress in cleaning up his 
operational backyard'. Specifically, he must execute the 
initial phases of the Hop Tac Plan successfully to the ex¬ 
tent of pushing the Viet Cong from the doors of Saigon. 

The overall pacification program, including Hop Tac, should 
progress sufficiently to allow earmarking at least three 
division equivalents for the Defense in I Corps if the DRV 
step up military operations in that area*. 

* 

• % * 

• "Finally, we should reach some fundamental understandings 
with Khanh and his Government concerning war aims. We must 
make clear that we will engage in action against North Viet¬ 
nam only for the purpose of assuring the security and inde¬ 
pendence of South Vietnam within the territory assigned by 
the 1954 agreements; that we will not repeat not join in a 
crusade to unify the North and South; that we will not re- 
• peat not even seek to overthrow the Hanoi Regime provided 
the latter will cease its efforts to take over the South by 
subversive warfare. 

* * 

"With these understandings reached, we would be ready 
to set in motion the following: 

(1) Resume at once 3**A (with emphasis on Marine opera¬ 
tions) and Desoto patrols. These could start without await¬ 
ing outcome of discussions with Khanh. 

(2) Resume U-2 overflights over all NVN. 

(3) Initiate air and ground strikes in Laos against 
infiltration targets as soon as joint plans now being worked 
out with the Khanh Government are ready..." 

1 

* • 

"Before proceeding beyond this point, we should-rai^e ‘ 

the level of precautionary military readiness (if not already 
done) by taking such visible, measures as introducing U.S. 
hawk units .to Danang and Saigon, landing a Marine- force 
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at Danang for defense of the airfield and Reefing up MACV’s 
support base. By this time (assumed*to be late fall) we 
should have sane reading on'Khahh’s performance. 

e> . • , , ’ v 1 

"Assuming that his performance has been satisfactory 
and that Hanoi has failed to respond favorably, it will be 
time to embark on the final phase of course of action A, 
a carefully orchestrated bombing attack on NVN, directed 
primarily at infiltration and other military, targets. .. 

, * m 

"Eros and cons of course of action — A. If successful, 
course of action A will accomplish the objectives set forth 
at the outset as essential to the support of U.S. policy 
in South Vietnam. I will press the Khanh Government into 
doing its homework in-pacification and will limit the di¬ 
version of interest to the out-of-country ventures... 

It gives adequate time for careful preparation estimated 
at several months, while doing sufficient at once to main¬ 
tain internal morale. It also provides ample warning to 
Hanoi and Peking to allow them to adjust their conduct 
before becoming over-committed. 

"On the other hand, course of action A relies heavily 
upon the durability of the Khanh Government. It assumes 
that there is little danger of its collapse without notice . .. 
or of its possible replacement by a weaker or more unre- * 
liable successor .. .Also, because of the drawn-out nature 
of the program, it is exposed to the danger of international 
political .pressure to enter into negotiations before KVB 
is really hurting from the pressure directed against it. 

"Statement of the Problem — B. It may well be-that the 
problem of U.S. policy in SVH is more urgent than that de¬ 
picted in the foregoing statement. It is far from clear at 
the present moment that the Khanh Government can last until 
January 1 , 1965, although the application of course of action 
A should have the effect of strengthening the Government inter¬ 
nally and of silencing domestic squabbling. If we assume, 
however, that we do not have the time available which is 
implicit in course of action A (several months), we would 
have to restate the problem in the following terms. Our , 

objective avoid the possible consequences of a collapse 
of national morale. To accomplish these purposes, we would 
have to open the campaign against the DEV without delay, 
seeking to' force Hanoi as rapidly as possible to desist from 
aiding the VC and to convince the DRV that it must cooperate 
in calling off the VC insurgency. . _ . , 

. '■ . ■ ." ■ ■ 

■ ' • * 4 * 

Course of action — B. To meet this statement-of the 
problem, we need an accelerated course of action, seeking to 

. , * /- ■ ‘5 * • ■ 

* *“ . » 

• • . * * . s -.V- % 
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obtain results faster them unaer course of action* A<" Such 
an accelerated program 'would include *the. following actions:' 


"Again we must inform Khanh of our intentions, this 
time expressing a willingness to begin military pressures 
against Hanoi at once providing that he will undertake to 
perform as in course of action A. However, U.S. action 
would not await evidence of performance. 


"Again we may wish to communicate directly on this 
subject with Hanoi or awaiting effect of our military 
actions, She scenario of the ensuing events would be 
essentially the same as under Course A but the execution 
would await only the readiness of plans to expedite, re¬ 
lying almost exclusively on U.S. military means. 

"Epos and cons of Course of Action B. This course of 
action asks virtually nothing from the Klianh Government, 
primarily because it is assumed that little can be expected 
from it. It avoids the consequence of the sudden collapse 
of the Khahh Government and gets underway with minimum delay 
the punitive actions against Hanoi. Thus, it lessens the 
chance of an interruption of the program .by an international 
demand for negotiations by presenting a fait accompli to 
international critics. However, it increases the likeli¬ 
hood of U.S. involvement in ground action, since Khanh will ' > 
have almost no available ground forces which can be released 
from pacification employment to mobile resistance of DRV 
attacks. 

• • 

"Conclusion: It is concluded that Course of Action A 
offers the greater promised achievement of U.S. policy ob¬ 
jectives in SVlf during the coming months. However, we should • 
always bear in mind the fragility of the Khanh Government and 
be prepared to shift quickly to Course of Action B if the 
situation requires. In either case, we must be militarily 
ready for any response which may be initiated by KVU or by 
CHICOiS. 

■* 

"Miscellaneous: As indicated above, we believe that 
3*<A operations should resume at once at maximum tempo, still 
on a covert basis; similarily, Desoto patrols should begin 
advance operating outside 12-mile limit. We concur that a 
number of VMS' pilots should be trained on B-57's between 
. now and first of year. There should be no change now with 
regard to policy on evacuation of U.S. dependents. . 

. "Recommendations: It is recommended that USG adopt Course 
of Action A while maintaining readiness to shift to .Course \ 
of Action B." 15/ . ; / ; 



withdrawn, and that 
of State and would then 


the 1IRC-would meet the next day to' choose a new* Chief 
hen dissolve- itselft- 23/ *j . 


Taylor had made it clear to Minh, .Khiem, lam and Khahh that the 
tl.-S. favored retaining Khanh as head of the GVN. Both Tri Quang and Tam 
Chau, fearing a Dai Viet takeover, supported Khanh. Aligned against Khahh 
were elements of the military angered by Khanh*s "down with military dic¬ 
tatorship" statement made from a truck top and the Dai Viet (including 
Khiem, Hoan and Minh) angered by his appeasement of the Buddhists. 24/ 


On August 26 and 27, the MRC met, while violence erupted in the 
streets of Saigon. The evening of the 27th they announced that a trium¬ 
virate consisting of Generals Khanh, Minh, and Khiem would rule as an 
interim government while they tried to form a new one. Khanh withdrew to • 
Dalat, and Vice-Premier Oash became acting Prime. Minister. Violence con¬ 
tinued, and coup rumors became especially active. 25/ 


On August 29, a State Department official briefed the press, 
interpreting events. He said Buddhists and students interpreted the August 
16 charter as a return to Diemism and repression; in meeting their demands 
the MRC had worried some Catholics, but balanced things out by creating 
the triumvirate with all views represented. He said the charter had not 
been the USG's idea, hut that we had been consulted and had urged delay. 

The demonstrations did not contain appreciable anti-Americanism, he said,, 
nor did they arise from differences between the "go Berth" feelings of 
the military and refugee Catholics, on the one hand, and neutralist senti¬ 
ments of students and Buddhists, on the other. However, the cable report¬ 
ing the press conference to the Embassy showed concern on both these, latter 
points. 26/ , 

4. GVH Acquires a Civilian Flavor, and the USG Reviews Priorities 


* 

On August 29th, Vietnamese paratroopers armed with bayonets restored 
order in Saigon. Khanh rested in Dalat; Taylor called on him on the 31st- 
to try to persuade him to return to Saigon quickly to prove he was in charge. 
Westmoreland went to see Khanh the next day to urge him to keep ARVN on 
the offensive and to press on with Hop Tac and other pacification; in ex¬ 
change for reassurances, Westmoreland revised a previous position 27/ and 
promised that U.S, advisors through M&CV would alert Khanh to unusual, troop 
movements. Westmoreland also obtained reassurances from General Khiem. 

Rusk suggested a letter from President Johnson urging Khahh to return to 
Saigon, and then cabled the text of such a letter. A Dai Viet coup attempt 
was blocked by the junior members of the MRC, who had now become powerful. 
Several Generals, went to Dalat to persuade Khanh to return as Prime Minister, 
which he promised to do in a few days. Khanh did return to Saigon on Septem¬ 
ber 4. 28/ Minh was to he chairman of the triumvirate, and would appoint 
a new High National Council to represent all elements in the population. 

,The Council was to prepare a new constitution and return the government to 
civilian leadership within a month or so. Khanh was taking, the• line that ; 
he wanted to get the Army out of politics. When Taylor cautioned Khahh; 
just before the latter*s return to Saigon, that an all-civilian government 



would be too weak and would tend .toward neutralism, Khanh -replied that 
the Army would he vigilant. Taylor again-advised Khanh to lay the ground¬ 
work better before any more changes in government structure. 'When the 
Triumvirate announced the creation of the EHC, they also ended the state 
of emergency and press censorship, which they had declared on September • 6. 


12 / 


On the morning of September 6, as he was leaving for' Washington, 
Taylor sent Rusk a full review of the crisis and of its effects on the 
Embassy-State military and political appraisal of mid-August. He said that 
the USG now had to give up on the idea of using a plan for pressures on 
the Worth as leverage to get the GVN to press on with pacification, and 
should go ahead with these pressures in the hope that they would raise 
Vietnamese morale enough to keep up their war effort: 


",.. While we must be disappointed by the political tur¬ 
moil of recent days, we cannot consider it totally unexpected. 

The very nature of the social, political and ethnic confusion 
in this country makes governmental turbulence of this type 
a factor which we will always have with us. 

"What has emerged from these recent events -is a defini- 
• tion within fairly broad limits of the degree to which per- 
fectability in government can be pushed. - It should be remembered 
that the recent fracas started when Khanh sought to make his 
brcal and cumbersome government more tractable and more effec¬ 
tive'. His motives were of the best even though his methods 
; were clumsy. But now, after this recent experience at govern¬ 
ment improvement we must accept the fact that an effective 
government, much beyond the capacity of that which has existed 
over the past several months, is unlikely to survive. We 
now have a better feel for the quality of our ally and for 
what we can expect from him in terms of ability to govern. 

Onlv the emergence of an exceptional leader could improve the 
sit ’.tion and no George Washington is in sight. 

+ 

"Consequently, we can and must anticipate for the future 
an instrument of government which will have definite limits of 
performance. At the very worst, it will continue to seek a 
broadened consensus involving and attempting to encompass all 
. or most of the minority of popular front. This amalgam, if 
it takes form, may be expected in due course to become sus¬ 
ceptible to an accommodation with the liberation front, which 
might eventually lead to a collapse of all political energy . 

behind the pacification effort. 

» * * ’ • 

1 • ■, 

* . • 

« . 

"At best, the emerging governmental structure might he ■ 
capable of maintaining a holding operation against the Viet 
Cong. This level of. effort could, with good luck and strenu- . 
ous American efforts, be expanded to produce certain "limited 
pacification successes, for example, in the territory covered 
by the Hop Tac plan. Exit the willingness ahd^ability of such 
a government to exert itself or to attempt to execute an all-out 


* 
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National pacification' p3hn Yro^ld he marginal. It-,would 
probably be incapable of galyanizing the people t<> the **. •" * 
heightened level of unity and sacrifice necessary"to carry 
forward the cowater-insurgency program to final success. 
Instead, it would look increasingly- to the United States 
to take the major responsibility for prying the Viet Cong and 
the North Vietnamese off the backs of the South Vietnamese 
population. The politicians in Saigon and Hue feel today 
that the political hassle is their appropriate arena: The 
conflict with the VC belongs to the Americans. 


"We may, therefore, expect to find ourselves faced with 
a choice of (A) passively watching the development of a popu¬ 
lar front, knowing that this may in due course require the 
U.S. to-leave Vietnam in failure; or (b) actively assuming 
increased responsibility for the outcome fol3.ow.ing a time- 
sehedule consistent with our estimate of the limited via¬ 
bility of any South Vietnamese government. 


"An examination of our total world responsibilities and 
the significance of Vietnam in relationship to them clearly 
rules out the option of accepting course (A). If we leave 
Vietnam with oxrr tail between our legs, the consequences 
of this defeat in the rest of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
would be disastrous. We therefore would seem to have little 

• choice left except to accept course (B). 

* . % * , 

• # 

"Our previous views on the right course cf action to 
follow in South Vietnam are set forth in BMBTEL 465 • The 
discussion in this present cable amounts to a'recognition 
that course of action A repeat A of EMBTEL 465 uo longer 
corresponds with the realities of the situation. Recent 
events have revealed the weakness of our ally and have con¬ 
vinced us of the improbability of attaining the level of 
governmental performance desired under course A before em¬ 
barking on a campaign of pressure against the DRV. We are 
forced hack on course of action B with certain revised views 
on timing." 


He went on to recommend that escalating pressures on the DRV begin around 
December 1. 30 ( . 

Taylor brought with him General Westmoreland’s assessment of the 
military situation; it included a look at the political situation from a 
completely different viewpoint from Taylor’s: - . 

"...1. In preparation for your trip to Washington, 

I thought it might be useful to give you my assessment of the- 
military situation. In subsequent paragraphs I outline in 
some detail the rather substantial progress which we- have 4 



already made and, more' importantly, the great .p5t.entiil foj£ ' 
additional progress. I^also describe military ^problem areas, 
l'hese, as you knew, are"many; bat sill' are susceptible to 
solution assuming that political stability can be achieved, 
and that armed forces, particularly the Army, remains intact 
and unified in its purpose. Under the "present circumstances, 
however, the continued solidarity of the armed forces is in 
doubt. As all else depends on holding the armed forces 
together, I address this matter first. 

" The Key Military Issue . • 

"2. It seems to me there are certain conditions which 
must be met in order to preserve the structure and effec¬ 
tiveness of the RVHAF: 

A. The. officers of the RVRAF must be protected 

against purge, solely by reason of religious or political 

affiliation. The Commander in Chief, the officers of the 

Joint General Staff and commanders down the line, must be 

given some assurance that their careers and reputations will 

not be sacrificed, for political expediency to the ambitions 

or interests of political or religious blocs. 

■» 

R. The Officers' Corps must be assured that its 
members will not be punished or expelled from the armed forces 
if they faithfully execute the orders of constituted authority 
in connection with the maintenance' of lav? and order. They 
must be assured that their superiors will not-accede to the 
arbitrary demands of pressure groups whose interest it is 
to destroy the discipline of the armed forces and to render 
ineffective the forces of law and order. 

"3. If I interpret correctly the events of the past 
two weeks, neither of these minimum conditions have been 
met. To the contrary, actions best calculated to destroy 
the morale, the unity, the pride and confidence of the 
armed forces have transpired in a manner which leads me to 
believe that a relative free-hand has been given to those 
who aim to destroy the armed forces. The demands of the 
Buddhists for the resignation of the Commander in Chief, 
the Chief of Staff, Commander of II Corps, the Prefect of 
Saigon and the Director of Rational Police, to name a few, 
appear to be blov/s directed at the heart of the security . 
forces which stand between the Viet Cong "and victory. 

I c anno t believe that it is in the interests of the Ration 
to accede to these demands. To the contrary, I am persuaded 
that acceptance is a formula for political and military 
disaster. While aware that the insurgency cannot be over- ■ 
come by military means alone, I am equally aware that with- ■ 
out a strong military foundation no program will ever achieve 
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victory. I am concerned tti&t^he Government of' Vietnam’ has * ' . 

already moved some distance down the Vrong road* £h dealing 
with its Amred Forces. I dcruot know whether the Armed 
Forces will collapse or whether, finding the present course 
intolerable, they will make a desperate, move to regain power* 
Neither course of action is compatible with the objective 
we seek." 3l/ ' 

* 

In Washington, Taylor, Rusk, McNamara and Wheeler reached a consen¬ 
sus that (1) Khanh and GVN were too exhausted to be thinking about moves 
against the North, (2) GVN needs reassurance, and (3) Khanh is likely to 
stay in control, but not to get much done on the pacification program. 32/ 
There followed NSAM 31 ^> whose main point was that "first order of business 
at present is to. take actions which will help strengthen the fabric of 

the GVN," 32/ 

« 

5, The HNC- Goes to Work'Amid Further Turbulence 


Helping strengthen the fabric of GVN proved to be easier, said' than 

done. 

* 

% 

Another coup attempt on September 13 failed when Ky and Thi, along 
with other young officers, supported the existing.government. The USG 
opposed the coup, and also opposed overt violence to suppress itj in particu¬ 
lar, USG opposed YMF bombing of Saigon, which was threatened at one point 
when the coup generals gained control of much of the city. 3V When Khanh 
and Ky asked for U.S. Marines, the USG refusedj State authorized a Strong 
line in favor of the Triumvirate, and against internecine war: 

" (A) It is imperative that there not be internecine war 
within VN Armed Forces. 

(b) The picture of petty bickering among VN leaders has 
created an appalling impression abroad... 

(c) The U.S. has not provided massive assistance to SVN, 

in military equipment, economic resources and personnel, 
in order to subsidize continuing quarrels among SVN 
leaders... 

* 

t : 

(G) Emphasize that VN leaders must not take the U.S. for 
granted. 

"2. In line with above you should make it emphatically clear 
whenever useful, that we do not believe a Fhat/Duc government 
can effectively govern the country or command the necessary 
popular support to carry forward the effort against the VC. 

U.S. support for the. GVN is based on the triumvirate and its 
efforts to bring about a broadly based and effective govern- . 1 
ment satisfactorily reflecting the interests and concerns 
of all groups." 35/ 


After the coup failed, the Embassy pressed Khaiih tb exile •'the ' f 
coup leaders quietly; and in the'-upshot they wgre jicquittefd of the charges 
against them. 36/ • , . 

♦ 

• - A fresh problem blew up on September 20. when Khade tribesmen in 
four CIDG camps advised by U.S, Special Forces revolted against Saigon's 
authority. It arose from a long-festering mistrust and contempt between 
the Montagnards, encouraged by the VC, and + he lowland Vietnamese. This 
problem also vexed US/GW relations, because the U.S. Special Forces ad¬ 
visors generally got along well with the tribesmen, and some may have . 
sympathized with them; and in particular, it added to Khanh's suspicions 
of U.S. intentions. Two or three Rhades had become officers in ARVN, and 
Westmoreland suggested using-them as intermediaries with the rebelling units; 
but Khanh turned, the idea down flat. He also declined to make concessions 
to Kontagnard discontent. Then Taylor sent General DeFuy as his inter¬ 
mediary to tell the Rhades they were off the payroll until they submitted 
to GVN authority. This move produced a temporary settlement, but trouble 
continued to boil up for another two or three weeks. 37/ 

9 

• 9 

The High Rational Council began its deliberations on September 24; 
Taylor took the occasion to comment that Khanh conceded too much to organ¬ 
ized pressure groups. Noting that GVH effectiveness' and morale had virtu¬ 
ally collapsed, he disliked the purely civilian makeup of the Council, 
and hoped that it would take its time about writing a per manen t constitu¬ 
tion. GVN set a deadline of October 27 for this exercise. 28/ Watching 
on the sidelines, here as at .other times, Taylor opposed unsettling change, 
and opposed excessive civilian influence because of their presumed factional¬ 
ism and lack of fervor in prosecuting the war. 

6. The HNC Installs Civilian Leadership, October. 1964 

n 

» 

The view that bombing the North was the key to success received 
a fresh airing, this time in a public revelation of what USG was thinking. 
Assistant Secretary of State William Bundy said in a speech delivered in 
Tokyo on September 30 that such bombing would cut down the threat to GVN 
in a matter of months. . _ 

- 

* % * 

Early in October, Khanh succeeded in exiling General Khiem, a 
member of the triumvirate, whom he had suspected of instigating the Septem¬ 
ber 13 coup attempt; Khiem became Ambassador to the U.S. 39/ 

^w m 

9 • 

As the HNC deliberated. State sent Taylor its guidance on the* 

USG position during the formation of the new government-to-be: 

% 

1. We concur that we must., avoid any public 
espousal of charter or people, although we will un- • 
doubtedly be charged in any event with considerable 
responsibility for the selection of the fora and per¬ 
sonnel of any new government.. .We cannot privately ;. . ‘ \ 

disclaim any preference for individuals or form of 
government because of our intense interest in seeing • 

a new government having sound organization, able mem-' 
bers, and broad basis of popular support. We also 


The new cabinet froee out Hilda, no' doubt -toimprove the 
palatability of the new government to the dominant group the*MRe.* ' "' f 
Minh then packed up and went abroad on a ‘good ^ill,tourj*5^tylor found the 
cash cost to the U.S, running high, but recommended paying it* 4?/ In 
his overall assessment of the balance of power in the new government, 

Taylor thought that the MRC had allowed civilians to get power (as promised 
in August) because the MRC feared mob violence^ and thought it expedient 
to let the civilians make a mess of it so that military rule would again 
become acceptable. That is, he hoped and expected that a military return 
to power would become widely acceptable . Taylor thought the overall politi¬ 
cal prospects were "faintly encouraging." Commenting in reply. State once 
again emphasised the accepted links between U.S. commitment and GVN morale 
and efforts:. 


. "A key element in either the immediate program or the 
long-range course of action will be the nature of our dis¬ 
cussions with the GVN. Sullivan has impressed on us the 

. seriousness of SVN doubts as to U.S. intentions...More 
basically, we believe no course of action can succeed Un¬ 
less we are able to stiffen GVN to set its house in order 
and take every possible measure for political stability 

and to push forward-the pacification program." 48/ 

* • » 

» * 

These links received a full airing between Taylor.and State and between . 

• Taylor and Huong. To State, Taylor said: 

?V:e have bad a great deal of discussion here as to the 
minimum level of government required to justify mounting 
military pressure against the North. I would describe 
that minimum government as one capable of maintaining law 
and order in the urban areas, of securing vital military 

• bases from VC attacks, and giving its efforts with those 
of USG. As Reference B indicates we do not expect such 
a government for 3.to 4 months.. .perhaps not then if the 
current attempts to chip away at the Huong government con¬ 
tinue. .. .However, if the government falters and gives good 
reason to believe that it will never attain the desired 
level of performance, I would favor going against the North 
anyway. The purpose of such an. attack would be to give pul- 
motor treatment for a government in extremis and to make 

• sure that the DRV does not get off unscathed in any final 

; settlement." 49/ * • 

' '■ • ■* ... 

• •• 

In his conversation with Huong, the latter requested: ... 

* * • .' * •‘V'i \ 

* ' • 1 . - •.*/*. 

. » » ^ * . ' * ” * ' * . \ , 

"That I obtain a reaffirmation of U.S. policy toward 

1- VN. Hudng referred to U.S. action in Gulf of Tonkin and . 
the lift in morale VN had received at this display of 

• determination by the U.S. to strike against ..the North. 

Subsequently, however, U.S. had appeared to-emphasi.ze ... .* v - - 

almost exclusively necessity considering war H within SVN;- 


itself. I responded' that reciprocal responsibilities were 
involved. On the GVK side it was essential thatja-Stable * 
government be established capable o‘f '‘directing affairs of 
the Nation and particularly'of directing the national paci¬ 
fication effort... Should his government demonstrate it was • 

" capable of achieving satisfactory degree of government sta¬ 
bility and effectiveness a wider range of possibilities 
would undoubtedly be open for discussion...Huong indicated 

his complete understanding of the situation." 50/ 

, * * * 

* * 

At this time another case of non-consultation blew up. RVKAF 

reorganization plans had passed back and forth between the MRC and MA.CV 
since July. Then, on November 10 , the MRC produced a plan that differed 
materially from the last one MCV had seen, Huong signed it, and it was • 
published on November 11 before MA.CV could review it. Westmoreland and 
Taylor both protested to their respective contacts in the strongest terms j 

the decrees were withdrawn, changed to MACV’s satisfaction, and reissued. sJ 

• • • 

* . 

Oh November 26, Westmoreland squelched an apparent coup planned 
; .by Ky. He heard of unusual activity at VNAF headquarters and asked Ky to 
his office. Ky bluntly stated, a case for a change of leadership. Westmoreland 

‘ said: • •. . . 

* J ♦ * 

* • ; 

"After patiently listening, to the foregoing, I informed 
Ky in no uncertain terms that the U.S. government would not 
• . support a change of command by other than orderly and legal .... 

process. (This statement was cleared in advance with Ambassa-' 
dor Johnson.) Ky was obviously impressed by my statement 
and said tha.t he would not take action for three months, 
but if the situation continued to deteriorate he would be 
constrained to act in national interest." 52 / 


This episode was the first sign of Young Turk action against the new govern¬ 
ment, and the first recorded sign of Ky’s own ambitions. The U.S. reaction • 
underlined the USG's opposition to sudden change without broad support, 
even though it was expected that the military would return to power eventu¬ 
ally.;. :v 


8. A Lecture And a Program For GW 

“ * * * , ' • j /• 

* * 1 ‘ ' * 

NSAM 314, September 10, which had called for actions to strengthen 
GW, had set wheels in motion toward spelling out a U.S. program within ; 
SW to complement the contemplated actions against the North. Taylor re- W; 
turned to Washington for consultations at the end of November. In the .. 
NSC, he argued that a strong message to GW about-its problems would most* - 
likely produce the optimum response. He said a threat by the U.S. to 
withdraw unless they improve would be too much of a gamble. There was v 
no discussion of intermediate leverage or sanctions between this, extreme 
threat and none at all. The discussion also highlighted the fear .that - . 

GVN might collapse or be replaced by neutralists who would ask the U-.S*., 
to withdraw; all agreed th&t. neutralism could not be accepted, and that^5; : ^v 



the U.S. should minimize thid risk by SILL.backing' of the'•existing GVN* 53/ 

• _ ^ ^ N* _ _ _ ^_ 1 - V 

^ * - 

■ Taylor returned to Saigon. with an approved- statement and program 
for GVN that embodied hi s ’ principal recommendations. * Its public aspect 
was an across the board increase in the approved strengths of all elements 
of KVHAJF and the paramilitary, in support of the-Hop Tac pacification pl a n 
and its outgrowths .that had been in the works since July. Its unan nounced 
aspect included a rationale showing a clear shift of emphasis- from the 
views at . the highest levels that had developed in the first half of the 
year. As presented to GVN, it said: 

"It was the clear conclusion of the recent review in 
Washington of the situation in South Vietnam that the unsatis¬ 
factory progress being made in the Pacification. Program was 
the result of two primary causes from which many secondary . 
causes stem. The primary cause has been the governmental 
' instability in Saigon, and tbe second the continued rein¬ 
forcement and direction of the Viet Cong by the Government of 
North Vietnam. It was recognized that to change the down¬ 
ward trend of events, it will be necessary to deal adequately 
with both-of these factors. 

♦ * , . 

‘ . i t * 

. •* ♦ , ■ 

"However it was the clear view that these' factors are - 
not of equal importance. First and above all, there must 
be a stable, effective Vietnamese Government able to con¬ 
duct a successful campaign against the Viet Cong even if the 
aid from. North Vietnam for the Viet Cong should end. It 
was the view that, while the elimination of North Vietnam 
intervention would raise morale on our side and make it 
easier for. the Government of Vietnam to function, it would 
not in itself bring an end to Viet Cong insurgency. It 
would x-atber be an important contributory factor to the 
creation of conditions favoring a successful campaign against 
the Viet Cong within South Vietnam. 

m 

"Thus, since action against North Vietnam would only 
be contributory and not central to winning the war against 
the Viet Ceng, it would not be prudent to incur the risks : . 
which are inherent in an expansion of hostilities until there 
were a government in Saigon capable of handling the serious 
• problems inevitably involved in such an expansion, and capa¬ 
ble of promptly and fully exploiting the favorable effects 
which may be anticipated if we are successful in te rmina ting 
the support and direction of the Viet Cong by North Vietnam." 

Then it went to the point: 

•S * ; 

- • .m • 

* • 

« 

"...In the view of the United States, there is a certain 
minimum condition to be brought about in South Vietnam before ;. 
new measures against North Vietnam would beeither-justified* 

,or practicable. At the minimum, the Government in Saigon 

. * • * , .* # # • • 

r a , * * y * • • ■ 
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should be able to speak, for^ and to its people who tfilT-tteea 
special guidance and leadership* throughout, the ‘coining criti¬ 


cal period. The Government"should be capable of maintaining 
law and order in the principal centers of population* assuring 
their effective execution by military and police forces com¬ 
pletely responsive to its authority. The Government must 
have at its disposal means to cope promptly and effectively 
with enemy reactions which must be expected to result from 
any change in the pattern of our operations. 




"To bring about this condition will require a demonstra¬ 
tion of far greater national unity against the Communist enemy 
at this critical time than exists at present. It is a matter 
of greatest difficulty for the United States Government to . 
require great sacrifices by American citizens on behalf of 
South Vietnam when reports from Saigon repeatedly give evi¬ 
dence of heedless self-interest and shortsightedness among 

so many major political groups. 

* * 


As a q.uid pro q.uo, it said: 

■ « • . » 

".. ..While the Government of Vietnam is making progress 
toward achieving the goals set forth above, the United States 
Government would be willing to strike harder at infiltration 
. routes in Laos and at sea. With respect to Laos, the United 
States Government is prepared, iif conjunction with the Royal 
Laos Government, to add United States air power as needed to 
restrict the use of Laotian territory as a route of infiltra¬ 
tion into South Vietnam. With respect to the sea, the United 
States Government would. favor an intensification of those 
covert maritime operations which have proved their useful¬ 
ness in harassing the enemy. The United States would, regard 
the combination of these operations in Laos and at sea as 
constituting Hiase I of a measured increase of military pres¬ 
sures directed toward reducing infiltration and warning the 
Government of Worth Vietnam of the risks it is running. 


"...If the Government of Vietnam is able to demonstrate 
its effectiveness and capability of achieving the minimum 
conditions set . forth above, the United States Government is 
prepared to consider a program of direct military pressure 

on North Vietnam as Phase II... 

* - . • * • 

"As contemplated by the United States Government , Phase II 
would, in general terms, constitute a series of air attacks 
on North Vietnam progressively mounting in scope and intensity' 
for the purpose of convincing the leaders of North Vietnam 
that it is to their interest to cease aid to the Viet Cong i 
and respect the independence and security of South Vietnam. .."' 

In short, the USG offered to add some of .its aircraft immediately to the 
Vietnamese ones already bombing the Laotian corridor, in exchange for a 


GVN promise of a shift to m&re energy rand effectiveness j^then yheQ §uch- 
energy and effectiveness actually became vi?ifcle, the U^'promisecl, the 
USG would begin bombing North Vietnam. -' ' 


The program included the following' areas in which progress would 

aid pacification and would measure the GVN’s effectiveness s 

\ * 

. * , 

1. and 2. Increasing RVNftF, paramilitary, and police to and 

above existing authorized strengths. 

« * 

n 

• 3. Better performance by civilian and military officials. 

. • 

4. Speeding up budgetary procedures and spending in the 

provinces. 

. ’ . 

. • 

5* Strengthening the province chiefs. 


6. Strengthening police powers. 

7* More vigor in Hop Tac. 

8. After a delay, ’’review cases of political prisoners 

. from previous regimes. ” 55/ 

• - * . 

To leave no doubt about what it wanted, the program said: 

"Better performance in the prosecution. of the war against 
the Viet Cong needs to be accompanied by actions to convince 
the people of the interest of their government in their well¬ 
being. Better performance in itself is perhaps the most con¬ 
vincing evidence but can be supplemented by such actions as 
frequent visits by officials and ranking military officers 
to the provinces for personal orientation and "trouble shoot¬ 
ing. " The available information media offer a channel of 
communication with the people which could be strengthened 
and more efficiently employed. The physical appearance of 
the cities, particularly of Saigon, shows "a. let-down in civic 
pride which, if corrected, would convey a message of govern- 
. mental effectiveness to their inhabitants. Similarly, in 
the country an expanded rural development program could 
carry the government * s presence into every reasonably secure 
village and hamlet. 

* » * 4 ■ * % 

♦ ' 

"If governmental performance and popular appeal are 
significantly improved, there will be little difficulty in 
establishing confidence in the government. However, this 
confidence should be expressed, not merely implied. It ;is 
particularly important that the military leaders continue, 
to express public confidence in the government and the firm . 
intention to uphold it. While not giving an impression of 
submitting to pressure, the government might explore honorable 


its most^imporfcant opponents^ among $hoc. *•/• 
minority groups. The United States* Government air-prepared ■ 
to help by oral statements of support and" by further, assis¬ 
tance to show our faith in the future of South Vietnam." 56/ 

• • 4 

Taylor, Westmoreland, and Johnson met Huong, Deputy Premier Vien, 
and Khanh on December 7 to present them with the new U.S. program^ The 
Vietnamese group politely suggested that they did not know what the USG . 
meant by a stable effective government able to campaign successfully against 
the Viet Cong, and able to speak for and to its people. Moreover, they 
noted that the U. S. program said nothing about Viet Cong use of Cambodia. 

At' the next meeting, on December 9> Taylor gave them the paper "Actions 
Designed to Strengthen the Government of Vietnam," coverning the eight 
areas of desired progress and measures of GVN effectiveness listed above. 

The Crime Minister replied that the issue of political prisoners from 
previous regimes was a very delicate matter; Khanh said there was no 
problem about military support of the existing government. Taylor 
President Johnson that the USG proposals: 

* • ' •* 

* v ^ 4 

"have been received with an understanding reasonable¬ 
ness in the light of the current situation but without great 
enthusiasm since they necessarily omit some of the more 
dramatic actions which the Vietnamese desire." 


The only decisons reached were for Joint study and consultation. 57/ 

This was the last time the USG tried to set GVN performance preconditions 
for U.S. force use and.deployments. Its effect, if any, was the opposite 
of that intended. 

• * 4 

• • • • 

« * ' 

9- The Government 1 s Support Vanishes, and Taylor Confronts the Generals 


A new threat of crisis boiled up immediately; first, the leading 
Buddhists declared their opposition to the government and went on a forty- 
eight hour hunger strike. Huong stood fast, but then the Young Turks 
picked a fight through a sudden demand that the HNC dismiss nine generals 


and thirty other officers. (These included some, like Mirih and the "Dalat" 
generals expelled by Khanh, who no longer had Jobs but still held their 
rank and received Army pay.) Taylor backed Huong and the HNC against all 
comers, and tried to get Buddhists and others to support then. The HNC 
. refused to retire the*39 officers. But the Young Turks, playing for Buddhist 
support, would not be denied. In the early morning hours of Sunday, Decem¬ 
ber 20, they arrested twenty-two or more officials and politicians, includ¬ 
ing several members of the HNC, and made dozens of. other political arrests. 
They also created an "Armed Forces Council" over oy replacing the MRC, 
to consolidate their power. 58 / 


Through Huong and indirect contacts, Taylor found out about the 
dissolution of the HNC several hours before Khanh announced it at a press 
conference; and one hour before the conference Khanh spoke to. Taylor about 
it. Taylor protested in the strongest terms, but without effect; Khanh. 
vent ahead with the announcement. Taylor and Johnson, also met with the 



Young Turk leaders, Ky, Thieu,* Thi, ana Cang, and .gave the$ 
speaking, as he later put' itj "as. one^'soldier to another. "• 
just afterward by the U.S. participants, ‘thejmeeting went as 


'• • « 

"...AMBASSADOR TAYLOR: Do ail of you understand English?. 
(Vietnamese officers indicated they did, although the under¬ 
standing. of General Thi was known to he weak.) I told you 
all clearly at General Westmoreland * s dinner we Americans 
were tired of coups. Apparently I wasted my words. Maybe 
t hi s is because something is wrong with my French because 
you evidently didn't understand. I made it clear that all 
the military plans which I know you would like to carry out 
are dependent on governmental stability. How you have made 
a real mess. We cannot carry you forever if you do things 
- like this. Who speaks for this group? Do you have a spokes¬ 
man? . 


"GENERAL KY: X am not the spokesman for the group but 
I do speak English. I will explain why the Armed Forces 
took this action last night. 

"We understand English very well. We are aware of our 
responsibilities, we are aware of the sacrifices of our people 
over twenty years. We know you want stability, but you can¬ 
not have stability until you have unity.. .But still there 
are rumc-rs of coups and doubts among groups. We think these 
rumors come from the HNC, not as an organization but from X' - 
some of its members. Both military and civilian leaders 
regard the presence of these people in the HNC as divisive * 
of the Amred Forces due to their influence. 


"Recently the Prime Minister showed us a letter he 
had received from the Chairman of the HNC. This letter 
told tlie Prime Minister to beware of the military, and said 
that maybe the military would want to come back to power. 
Also tile HNC illegally sought to block the retirement of 
the generals that the Armed Forces Council- unanimously 
recommended be retired in order to improve uni ty in the 
Armed Forces. . - 


"GENERAL THIEU: The HNC cannot be bosses because of the 
Constitution. Its members must prove that they want to fight. 

"GENERAL KY: It looks as though the HNC does not want 
unity. It does not want to fight the Corenunists. 

"it has been rumored that our action of last night 
was an intrigue of Khanli against Minn, who must be retired. 

Why do we seek to retire these generals? Because they had 
their chance and did badly... . V 


"Yesterday we met,- twen£yof-us,'from l430^to 2030. 

We reached agreement that we Anus t take some acti-dn*-. We .Jpe* 

cided to arrest the had. members of .the HKC, bad'poiiticians, 

bad student leaders.' and the leaders of file Committee of 

^ » 

national Salvation, which is 'a Communist organization. 

We must put the trouble -making organizations out of action 
and ask the Prime Minister and the Chief of State to stay 
in office. 


« A) 


- “After we explain to the people why we did this at a 
press conference, we would like to return to our fighting 
units. We have no political ambitions. We seek strong-, 
unified, and stable Armed Forces to support the struggle and 
a stable government. Chief of State Suu agrees with us. 

' General Khanh saw Huong who also agreed. 

* 

4 ’ • 

• 

"We did what we thought was good for this country; 

•we tried to have a civilian government clean house. If we 
have achieved it, fine. We are now ready to go back to 
our units. 


"AMBASSADOR TAYLOR: I respect the sincerity of you 
gentlemen. Bow I would like to talk to you about the conse¬ 
quences of w!|at you have done. But first, would any of the 
other officers wish, to speak? . 

"ADMTRAl) CSAKG: It seems that we are being treated as 
though we werje guilty. What we did was good and we did it 

only, for the gcod of the country. 

' • . ■ - ■ 


"AMBASSADOR TAYLOR: How let me tell you how I feel 
about it, what I think the consequences are: first of all, 
this is a military coup that has destroyed the government- 
making process that, to the admiration of the whole World, 
was set up last fall largely through the statesman-like 
acts of the Armed Forces. .' 


"You cannot go hack to your units. General Ky. You 
military are now back in power. You are up to your necks 
in politics. 

• * * 1 ♦ * . • • * . 

* * • - . % - 

"Your statement makes it clear that you have consti¬ 
tuted yourselves again substantially as a Military Revolutionary 
Committee. The dissolution of the HUG was totally illegal. 

Your decree recognized the Chief of State_and the Huong 
Government but this recognition is something that - you could 
withdraw. This will be" interpreted as a return of the min - 
tary to power.t• 

* ■ . ■ • . . 

•« • * . • 4 ' 

: - ' 

"AMBASSA&QR TAYLOR: Who commands the Armed Forces? i 
General Khanh? * 

V 

- • .. .. ... 

"GENERAL KY: Yes, sir...* 
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"GENERAL TffiEUf - In'what 'say;,-it should 
be noted that the tViethanese^ Cbnsmander-in-ChjLe^ j.s in a special 
situation. • lie'therefore needs advisors. We 'da^not'Want' tfo ' f 
force General Khanh$ we adviseVhi^. *s We-will do "what he orders . . 


"AMBASSADOR TAYLOR: Would your officers be willing to 
come into* a government if called upon ±o do so by Huong? 

I have been impressed by the high quality of many Vietnamese 
officers. I am sure that many of the most able men ,in this 
country are in uniform. Last fall when the HNC and Huong 
Government was being formed, I suggested to General Khanh’there 
should be some military participation* but my suggestions were 
not accepted. It would therefore be natural for some of them 
now to be called upon to serve in the government. Would you 
be willing to do so?... 


"GENERAL KY: Nonetheless, I would object to the idea - 
of the military going back into the government right away. 
People will say it is a military coup. 


"AMBASSADOR TAYIOR and AMBASSADOR JOHNSON: (Together) 
People will say it anyway. 

m 

t ■ . • 9 - 

"AMBASSADOR TAYLOR: Yon have destroyed the Charter. 

The Chief of State will still have to prepare for elections. 
Nobody believes that the Chief of State has either the power 
or the ability to do this without the HNC or some other ad¬ 
visory body. If I were the Prime Minister, I would simply $ 
overlook the destruction of the HNC. But we are preserving 
the HNC itself. You need a legislative branch and you need 
this particular step in the formation of a government with 

National Assembly ... 

* 

"AMBASSADOR TAYLOR: It should be noted that Prime Minister 
Huong has not accepted the dissolution of the HNC... 

"GENERAL THIEU: What kind of concession does Huong want 
from us? 


"Ambassador Taylor again noted the need for the HNC 
function. 

* ‘ - k 

* • ’ • H 

• - ' ’ ^ ’ + 

"GENERAL KY: Perhaps it is better if we now let General 
Khanh and Prime Minister Huong talk. 

. "GENERAL THIEU: After all, we did-not arrest all the 
members of the HNC. Of nine members we detained only five. 
These people are not under arrest. They are simply under • 
controlled residence... 


"AMBASSADOR TAYLOR - : Our problem now, gentlemen, -is 4 to ‘' 
organize our work for the rest of the day. For one thing, • 
the government will have to issue a. communique, 


"GENERAL THIEtJ: We wil£ still have a press, icqnference ** 

this afternoon hut only-to say ifhy-we acted as vS-did. * 

* •» . . ^ 1 * ' . • , « 

^ ’ * ■». i • 

"AMBASSADOR TAYLOR: I have real troubles oh the US 

. * * ^ ■ 

.. .. side., I don't know whether we mil continue to support you . * 

after this. Why don't you tell your friends before you act? 

I regret the need for ray blunt talk today but we have lots 
at stake... 

"AMBASSADOR TAILOR: And was it really all that necessary 
to carry out the arrests that very night? Couldn't this have 
been put off a day or two?... 

' ,•* , * • 

"3h taking a friendly leavej Ambassador Taylor said: 

You people have broken a lot of dishes and now we have to. 

■ see. how we can straighten, out this ness." 59 / * 

Amid the hustle and bustle of meetings between MACT officers. Embassy offi¬ 
cials, and their Vietnamese counterparts, Khanh and the Young Turks, stood 
fast. 60/ 

* ' * 4 % . ' 

On the next day, December 21, Taylor suggested to Khanh that he 
resign and leave the country. This meeting brought to a head the Khanh- 
Taylor personal feud which then became public and continued for the balance 
of Khanh' s tenure. Taylor * s report of the meeting said his suggestion that 
Khanh leave the country came in response to Khanh* s asking whether •. :y- 
he should leave. But Khanh told a different story to the AFC, who were 
still smarting from the sharp interchange that Ky, Thieu, Thi and Cang 
had had with Taylor. Immediately they accused Taylor of interfering in 
GW affairs. Commenting afterward, he said: ' 


"If the military get away with this irresponsible inter¬ 
vention in government and with flaunting proclaimed O.S. 
policy, there will be no living with them in the future." ' 


State supported Taylor in taking a strong line , to bring the situation 
under control. It approved a Westmoreland proposal, - sent by military 
channels to State, that Huong get the credit for dismissing Khanh and that 
MACV should bargain with the Armed Forces Council to offer a quid pro quo 
for reinstating the HKC. State spelled out the quid pro quo in detail: 






"in support of your efforts persuade military to at 
least partially undo damage ^Sunday’s/ actions, we have also 


been considering possible leverage we might apply in event 
you conclude it was necessary. 


J ■ ■ « 

"If dispute continues unresolved, most obvious action 
might be withholding approval, any pending U. S. assistance „ : - 
actions and letting this become known. You are in vest posfi-*, .- 
tion to evaluate whether these would impress generals or • , t - 
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conversely hurt‘Huong’s position.. In addition, following' 
steps aimed more specifically at military have occurred to 


us: 


1. Suspend operation Barrel Roll not certain it 
would affect generals — might have wrong impact on Hanoi — 
obviously generals couldn't he told because that would imply 
.commitment to resume if they behave. 


2. • Instruct all or selected Corps or division advisors 

make known our dissatisfaction, perhaps suspending for time 

being further contacts with counterparts. 

* , » * ■* * 

\ • • v , ,( . , 

. 3* Stand down FAEMG&TE. 

■ ► • 

. 4. Suspend logistical airlift where critical.supply 

shortages do not exist. 

, ’ ♦ » 

* 4 . ' 

"On balance, vie inclined believe none except possibly 
1st and 2nd steps would produce desired results. Obviously 
any would hamper over-all war effort, especially if continued 
’ for very long. 


"We have also considered and rejected possibility of 
cutting essentials POL and direct military supplies. Simi- 
- larly we do not favor suspension or interruption CIP, since 
it would primarily affect civilian confidence in Huong govern¬ 
ment." 6 l/ 

Although Khanh talked to Taylor about travel arrangements for 
himself and several other generals on the 22nd, the Young Turks had their 
backs up (or were convinced they could do what they pleased), ..and all stood 
fast. Khanh having rallied the military behind him,.attacked Taylor for 
his undiplomatic actions.. He spoke to the nation attacking communism and 
colo n ial i s m , the latter an inference to the domineering position of Taylor. 
In a message to the President on the 22nd, Taylor commented: 


"Generals acting greatly offended by my disapproval 
• of their, recent actions privately expressed to four of. their 
number and resent our efforts to strengthen! Huong govern- 
. meut against their pressures. One unfortunate effect has 
been to drive them closer to Khanh who has sensed the 
opportunity to solidify his position. ” §s/ ■ 

4 , 1 * ’ 44 t ■ * • . ' 

t * *"•«.* * » I • ■ ■ • • ’* 

He feared Khanh would air the quarrel publicly. Rusk cabled support: 



"I wish to compliment you on the vigor with which you 
have pursued this issue of unity since your return from 
Washington." 63 / ' ■ ; -\L Jy v. . ‘. 




♦ 

♦ 


% * 


' > 


But Taylor backed off frc© the sancfciAns idea. Possibly &till.hqping •• 
that Khanh would go, he said there was no need for actierrJout that the 
option should be kept open. In particular;' he saw no value £n suspend¬ 
ing the bombing of Laos. 64 / 


Also on the 22nd, while talking to Taylor of leaving, Khanh met 
with the Young Turks and agreed to break openly with Taylor .by seeking 
his. recall. State continued to hack a tough li.ne with' than, and rejected 
. Taylor * s su gg estion of a diversion in the form of a reprisal bombing on 
North Vietnam for the Brinks B0£ bombing early in the week. • 


"Hanoi would hardly read into it any strong or continu¬ 
ing signal in view overall confusion in Saigon.. .There might 
he suspicion, at least internationally, that BOQ bombing 
was not in fact done by VC." 


Taylor urged Huong to insist on restoration of the HNC and declare the ■ 
generals insubordinate if they refused. Khanh and the generals attacked 
Taylor publicly on December 23, as Taylor had feared, charging him with 
insulting them and abusing his power. Then on December 24, Taylor responded 
. in kind, telling the press his version of the December 20 confrontation, ; 

. and su gg esting that Khanh had outstayed his usefulness. 

» « 

Khanh then threatened privately to declare Taylor persona non grata ; 
the Embassy replied that asking Taylor to leave was equivalent to asking 
. the U.S. to leave. The implied threat of U.S. withdrawal was enough to 
stop the Khanh move, if he was ever serious about it. Taylor then suggested 
that Alex Johnson and the generals should form an ad hoc joint arbitration 
committee to resolve the differences between Khanh and Taylor. The idea 
was evidently novel enought to distract Khanh and the generals or to satis¬ 
fy their dignity; it disconnected the buttons that had been pushed when 
Khanh and Taylor each said he wanted the other to leave the country. 

The ad hoc committee never met, but the proposal generated calm discussion 
between the Embassy and the generals for several days and allowed than to 
cool off gracefully. 6§/ 

•' . . * 

. ip » • 

However, the basic issue of the future of the HNC and of civilian 
government remained unresolved. Huong consulted with Taylor continuously, 
and followed some of his advice, but stopped short of taking the strong 
public stance he urged. On December 31 > Taylor said to Washington that 
the USG might have to accept a military government in Saigon, though he 
said that Khanh must not head it. He said that plans for "Phase II" (bomb¬ 
ing the North) should take into account various possibilities within GVN. 66/ 
Although Taylor had earlier favored the military's return to power, he 
objected to the means and to the timing of their present action. 


10. Ongoing Programs, Second Half 1964 

w-rr 'nn r-.rirn nnnwiir J_ 

* * ' * 

• * 

’ •> ' ■ '* t 

While the political crises of Ambassador Taylor's first six» .. 

months in Saigon built up to comic opera proportions, MA.CV and • the country 
team stru ggl ed valiantly to conduct business as usual. V 

" * * ^ ^ • . • * ■ ■ t ' 

• . • ■*' 

. - . .. ’ ■ *« V - 

'60 



In March, MA.CV J-l v had' completed a comprehensive: review pf itfevff,- 
personnel policies, the Murday Report, and fojgjarded it £b.*JGS for action. 


A tally at the end of the year indicated 'progress bn only 16 of 28 specific 
recommendations. One that received no-response was the suggestion that the 
.officer appointment base he expanded. 63 / *In May, the Secretary of Defense 
had ordered COMJSMA.CV to develop, jointly with GVN, procedures for program¬ 
ming pacification operations with time-phased requirements for manpower and 
money. A joint, combined (KACV-USOM-GVIJ) committee was established. It 
had completed a programming document in June. After approval "by RVNAF 


and MACV, joint US-GVH teams visited each Corps to acquaint selected per¬ 
sonnel with the documents. As of August 31» fewer than the provinces 


had submitted pacification plans; so the teams again visited each province 


to reinstruct province chiefs and sector advisors. An province reports 
were finally received by October. 68 / In July, the first Senior Advisors 
Monthly Report (SAME) was submitted. These put MA.CV in a better position 
to advise, and in October it sent a detailed letter of deficiencies to 


CIKCRVMF. 



4 » 

.A joint combat effectiveness inspection team started its work, 
and at year’s end the ARVN IG faced the question whether the refresher 
course at the Rational Training Center was needed for two battalions de- • \ 
dared ineffective by COMUSKA.CV. In October, U.S. advisors to RVNAF units 
submitted the first semi-annual report of their personal observations of 
the treatment and use of MAP equipment. Deficiencies were noted in a letter 
to JGS. In one instance it was found that ordnance vans were being converted, 
into rolling ^quarters for generals. After a threat to withdraw the vans, * 

the fault was corrected and the vans were returned to their authorized 


use. 


On October 5 > COMJSMACV forwarded to the Embassy the report of 
a month-long study instigated by the Ambassador on how to revitalize the 
entire civic action program. It recommended that a USGM-USIS-MACV study 
group develop a joint, integrated mechanism to guide and coordinate civic, 
action. The groups’ recommendations were to provide a basis for discussions • 
with the Vietnamese on how best to channel and revitalize the combined 
civic action effort. 

• * - 1 * 


On the subject of command relationships, JCS looked ahead to 
the possible deployment of U.S. ground forces and anticipated opera tional 
control of KVN forces in combined operations. However, that idea would 
be dropped later. 69 / . - 

" • . • . - - .O • 

Following a Taylor-Khanh agreement to launch "Hop Tac" on Octo¬ 
ber 1, USGM and the Vietnamese NSC met on September 25 to discuss pacifica¬ 
tion, after which Taylor commented: ' • 

• . . •. ■ * * - ■ 

- ' , . • - 

^ • • .. * * • . ."I -a * « 1 

"In general, I consider the meeting was satisfactory 
continuation of our bilateral effort and that top. priority . 

• is at last being given to Hop Tac operation. Also that ; .4 ; i 
, general result of meeting focused attention on priority # \ 

. problems.' The pay-off will be quality of follow-up.” 70 / 


State suggested decentralization of. pacification control^to JJorps.a»d > / 
Province, to bypass the central .^government;. USOM disagreed..' MACV con- . 
tacted all senior RVH4F officers and_ fodhd 'ih<ba taking a responsible atti¬ 
tude toward continuing the war effort; however, MACV noted that the coup 
leaders had talked the seme way just before the September 13 coup attempt. 
Therefore MACV was candidly sceptical. 2 / ' 


In response, a COMJSMACV memorandum of November 14 entitled 
"Assumption by US of Operational Control of the Pacification Program in 
SVN," states his position on the US role and is indicative of his later 
views on combined command. He recognized that any plan to encourage GVTT 
in its efforts should include measures for developing US approved plans, 
as well as means for controlling money and people during execution of plans, 
and he envisaged an arrangement whereby GVH agencies would be provided 
complete planning guidance. He saw a danger of exerting influence over 
GVH which might be interpreted as excessive and which might boomerang 
onUS interests. Instead,he suggested,"as a less drastic alternative, 
the Hop Tac idea might be extended to each of the other three tactical ” 
zones." . 


As discussed more fully in Re-emphasis on Pacification 19b5-67 * 
Hop Tac (working together) was formally proposed at a high level in the 
US'government by Ambassador 'Lodge on his way home in July 1964. Ambassador 
Taylor and General Westmoreland, implemented the idea. It tied together 
the pacification plans of the seven provinces around Saigon to insure 
security and,.extend government control. A headquarters for US Hop Tac ' 
elements was’ established in Saigon. The. Vietnamese set up a parallel 
organization primarily to satisfy the US, for their group had no authority ' 
or influence. - 


Meanwhile, the US/GVN study and planning activity continued and 
gave the impression of accomplishment. A US/gvh. Survey Team reviewed 
KVKAF structure requirements for supporting the GVH Rational Pacification 
Plan. After visits to each corps headquarters, it proposed two alterna¬ 
tive force increases, one to achieve progress in priority one Hop Tac - 
areas, the other to attain more overall progress.. On November 24, CGMUSMACV 
formally requested approval of the first alternative-from CINCPAC while 
:at the same time the US Embassy recommended approval to the State Depart¬ 
ment. 72/ Meetings of USGM/hSC mentioned above (pp. 3? and 39 ) continued 

till December 5 > after which the crisis of the Ambassador's return and its 
sequel stopped all pretense of joint pacification planning for several . 
weeks. 73 / • •••"•,. • . 

Bit the Joint General Staff accepted all MACV su gg estions on how . 
RVHAF should be employed to improve the pacification, program and issued 
its implementing Directive A-B 139 as a Christmas present on December 25, 
1964, in mid-crisis . 74/ * 


The USMACV staff reviewed the RVN Defense Budget for 1965 and ■ 
US Mission approval was received in late 1964. However, on ‘order of the.. 
• Ambassador, due to the political crisis, MACV withheld the budget from 
GVH until January 13, 1§65* 75/ .. ‘ ' V . .- ^ J • 



The first week of (January .was filled with. comings : and goings 
with the issue of the IIKC's dissolution still unresolved. The Embassy 
. .supported Huong publicly sud privately, but' stopped short of threat ening 
U.S. withdrawal and admitted indirectly to Huong that the U.S, might he 
forced to accept military government. Then on January 7, the generals hacked 
off slightly and reached a compromise solution,, which they announced Janu¬ 
ary 9 amid rumors of a military takeover* The Armed Forces Council and 
Khanh agreed to release the HBC prisoners and to continue backing civilian 
government, referring to their August promises; the civilian GVN would 
convene a new civilian group to legislate and write a new constitution, 
preparatory to Assembly elections. Taylor saw the statement before its 
release, and accepted it as the best available compromise. It was. 
followed by a statement agreed on January 11 to. patch up US/GVN relations, 
at which time Khanh agreed also to put several of the Young Turks in the 
cabinet. The crisis seemed to he over. 76/ 


However, the end was not yet in sight. The .Buddhists started 
demonstrating and demanding that Huong resign. On January 14, Taylor 
reacted to Khanh* s proposals on the new cabinet by suggesting that he was . 
moving with unseemly haste. Taylor received a complete cabinet list on 
January 18, and Khanh conferred with Westmoreland on the effects of cabi- * 
net roles for the generals on the 19th. Cabinet'installation was scheduled 
for the 19th. However, at almost the last minute Khanh asked for postpone¬ 
ment of the cabinet installation, saying afterward that Huong had defaulted 
on promises to change some of the civilian ministers. Leading Buddhists • 
went on another hunger strike, and-a new crisis built up; in Hue the USIS 
building was sacked and burned, and the USIS building in. Saigon was sacked. 
On the 24th, they demanded that all Vietnamese businessmen, night dubs, 
etc., refuse to sell to Americans, and a majority apparently complied. 

On the 25 th, Khanh, having allied himself with the Buddhists, told Deputy ' 
Ambassador Johnson that Huong and President Suu wanted to resign and let the 
military take over, as demanded by the Buddhists. Johnson replied that 
the Buddhists must not be allowed to veto the government, and that the 
military must not take over . 77 / . " 


Then on January 27 -, the AFC voted no confidence in the Suu-Huong 
government and directed Khanh to take charge and resolve the crisis. 

Taylor’s comments to State made it clear that events were entirely out 
of his control; again he objected to the means and to the timing of the 
military return to power. When he raised the possibility of non-recognition. 
State authorized him to use his own judgment but advised him to play along, 
with Khanh for the time being, while scouting around for fresh options. * 
Although Suu was* technically ousted, he stayed on^at Khanh’s request; and 
Oanh again became acting Prime Minister. 78 / 

* % 1 ' ** 

In the midst of the crisis Westmoreland obtained his first 
authority to use U.S. forces for combat within South Vietnam. Arguing 
that the VC might go for a spectacular victory during the disorders, he . 7 

asked-for and received authority to use U.S, jet aircraft in a strike roJe. 

• > : c ■ 

# 

. .... -• —. 
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\ ♦ m % ' . . • 

in emergencies* subject to Embassy approval in each instance*- ' This^ wave? / 
finessed an previous ideas-of using.;potential O.S. force.jcaShiitmeats as 
leverage to bring the GW into line;, but*-thes§ ideas had no doubt been 

abandoned anyhow. 79/ # 

*• «• . ' * ^ • 
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THE P.S. EATERS THE WAR : 

« * i ' 

* * ,.*■■■ ♦ ■ 

• , , 

Flaming Dart to the Steady Influx of U.S. Forces, June t 1965 

1. "Phase, 11“ Begins and Coups Continue, February, 1965 

• - 

While the Embassy stood by doing what little it could to undercut 
Khanh* s personal position, VC attacks on the American advisors' barracks 
at Pleiku, and on three other installations, provided the pretext for 
US/VNAF bombing attacks on infiltration staging areas in the southern¬ 
most province of North Vietnam, February 7-8. Acting Prime Minister Oanh 
spoke for GVH during the coordination of the attacks and announcements. 

(The raids were called reprisals, as was the subsequent raid on February 12 
following the attacks on the American barracks at Quihon.) U.S. dependents 
were ordered to leave SVN. 1/ 


McGeorge Bundy was in town, and. in keeping with the going tactics, 
stayed at arms length from Kharih, though meeting him and the generals soci ally . 
As an aside at this point, Taylor gave one last bow to the idea that cutting- 
off the flow of help from the North would turn the tide of the war against 
the VC: He remarked that perhaps the smell of victory within six months, 
would now lead Khanh to take over again. • 


i * 

On his return to Washington, McGeorge Bundy wrote a "Memorandum 
to the President, dated February 7, 1965. In evaluating the U.S. team 
and policy, he stated, "U.S. mission is composed of outstanding men and 
U.S, policy within Vietnam is mainly right and well directed." However, 
he proceeded to point out two important differences between his current 
assessment and that of the mission. Taylor had concluded that: (l) the . 
Khanh government was impossible to work with, and (2) the Buddhists (Khahh’s 
ally in the. recent struggle) must be confronted and faced down, using force 
if necessary. Bundy disagreed on both points, stating that Khanh was still 
tiie best hope in sight in terms of pursuing the fight against the communists 
and that the Buddhists should he accommodated and incorporated rather than-, 
confronted. . • ; >'•' 


With respect to the scheduled reprisal actions, he stated,. "For . 
immediate purposes, and especially for the initiation of reprisal policy,' 
we believe the government need be no stronger than it is today with General 
Khanh as the focus of raw power, while a weak caretaker government goes ;;; t 
through the motions. Such a government can execute military decisions .'-?v 


and it can give formal political support, to joint>USrGrVH policy. That is>- . 
about all it can do." He further stated that reprisal act ions-themselves, 



* 


should produce a favorable ''reaction which would provide'an opportunity- r 
for increased U.S. influence impressing f<?r K a more effective government. 


■ 


He acknowledged the latent anti-American sentiments in the country 
and their potential explosiveness, as had been evidenced in Hue the pre¬ 
ceding week. He noted that these feelings limited the pressure that the 
U.S. could bring to hear on ambitious forces like Khanh and the Buddhists. 


* * 4 * 4 < 

On February 9s Taylor again firmly recommended that the program 
of'continuous graduated attacks on North Vietnam should begin. Nothing 
hut political turmoil had followed his early-Decernber attempt to induce 
the GVN to do better by promising these attacks as a quid pro quo. Now he 
disregarded this idea, and spoke only of the hope that the attacks would 
convince North Vietnam to abide by the Geneva Accords of* 1954 and 1962, 
and would unify and encourage.the South Vietnamese. On February 13, State 
cabled authority to begin the plan of graduated strikes with Vietnamese 
participation. It directed Taylor to get GVN approval and to get their 
agreement to appear at the UN if that should prove necessary; the condition 
of stopping the bombing would be the halting of aid by North Vietnam to 
the VC. . 


State's guidance to Taylor on political matters was that the U.S. 
hand should not be too obvious in the government-shuffling outcome and that 
the power of the Buddhists and of the military must be reflected in the 
new government being formed. After two political hopefuls failed to round 
up. enough support, Quat formed a cabinet starting February l£. . The Alt? 
chose to keep Suu as Chief of State and appointed a National Legislate se 
Council of twenty members balanced to represent all interests including 
the military. The Buddhists quietly acquiesced in the new government, 
installed just in time to he greeted by a coup attempt. 2 f 


On February 19, a new coup group (consisting of Thao and Ifaat 
among other neo-Diem proponents) seized most of Saigon, Tan Son Nhut 
airfield, and the radio station. In 'this instance, as in September, 1964, 

MACV had to intervene to stop Ky' s threat of VN&F bombing; this time it 
would have been the airfield, with several thousand Americans in the area. 

By midnight the leading members of the AFC had rallied'forces and faced 
down the coup group; and the next day they voted Khanh out. On February 24, 
Khanh left the country; the Embassy and Saigon settled "back in relief. 

The bombing phase of graduated pressures on the North (Rolling Thunder) 
began, and the decision to land Narines at Danang was in the works. Taylor now 
opposed the introduction of U.S. combat forces in SVN — except for base 
security. His acquiescence in the Marine deployment to Danang was in large 
part due to Westmoreland's strong recommendation to do so. 3 / * 

2. The Continuing Civilian Interregnum and First U.S. Ground Farces, . 

: March-May, 1965 

• 1 , *■ « ♦' ’ * - > ’ - * • * ’ * 

Far several weeks an unaccustomed calm settled over US/GVN rela- . 
tions. The USG white paper on Vietnam issued February 28 without prior, 
clearance with GVN caused no visible upset. The proposal to l an d the . . 
first two BIT's of Iferines received prompt, approval in an amicable atmos- . 

phere in the first few days of March, and the HI MEF became the III MAP 

‘ . • «• 
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"peace" asovessaent'-dj.ed away, and re- 

•' -* — .* 3* * / 

. . .. *«..-*'*• 

^ • K * '**- * 

* ^ \ J - - .. 

Following a State message expressing renewed concern, the USOM 
resumed meetings with the Vietnamese Internal Security Council (an enlarge- 
•meat of its old HSC) on February 27 to discuss pacification. 

% 

'‘It was agreed that both sides would prepare joint pro- 
' posds for accelerating pacification and for solving manpower 
problems and go forward together in program for effective 
execution of agreed programs." 

• 

At a March 13 meeting, General Thang gave a "pessimistic but realistic" 
account of. Binb. Dinfc Province, and Quat said measures would be taken to 
prevent the situation from spreading. The USG and GVK reverted to the 
pattern of a year earlier of urging and advice politely received. 

Throughout early 1965 , it was evident that Pacification plans 
were failing. Even Hop Tac was at a standstill. When a stop gap alloca¬ 
tion of 3 million piasters per province was made, pending release of regu¬ 
lar funds, province chiefs were reluctant to spend the funds. They wanted 
specific authority and direction from higher authorities 


without fanfare. An" abortive Buddhist 
ligious groups generally laid low. '.k/. 


% 

Planning continued unahated between 1-14.CV and GVN. Development 
of a revised budget began on March 6, 1965* when guidelines for budget 
preparation were furnished the RVH Ministry of Defense. The proposed 
revision was duly received frem RVH. 6/ * 

On March 24, Ambassador Taylor formulated a 4l-point program for 
stability and pacification in preparation for a trip to W ashing ton. This. 
program, without any hint of leverage on GVH, in fact put pacification 
on the back burner, while main attention focused on bombing and deploy- 
meats. 7/ 

In April 1965 , General "Little" Miah, Minister of Armed Forces, 
directed I, II, and TV Corps commanders to develop Hop Tac plans for their 
areas. The delay between the COSfiJSMACV memorandum- of the previous Decem¬ 
ber that recommended the extension and the order itself is not explained, 
but in May the Vietnamese indicated to the U.S. Ambassador their dissatis¬ 
faction with the Hop Tac program. The Vietnamese wanted to make Region A 
of the Bop Tac area part of the Capital Military Region and the remaining 
regions part of the HI Corps Commander's area of responsibility. CQMUS- 
KACV told the mission council that the Hop Tac organization should be 
retained for the foreseeable future because Hop The had been unique in . 
providing a. forum for military and civil authorities to address common 


an 


• : "Quiet consultation continued on the evaluation of Vietnamese 

counterparts in the provinces, on Third Countzy Forces, on milit ary and 
paramilitary pay, and so on. Following Taylor's return from - Washington 
early in April, he presented his pacification ideas (now having the stamp 


of President Johnson s a 


and discreetly got ^approval for the 




« • 


deployment of the third of’^he Marine BIff > s. Quat discussed, the military 
leadership frankly with -Taylor and Ueltmoreland, and around.-the. middle of 
April started considering a move to "clip their wings. • On'May 5, the AFC 
, obligingly dissolved itself, and seemed to give Quat & free hand. 8/ 


• - The Honolulu Conference of Aisril 20, which rebuffed the idea- of 

encadrecent and U.S. takeover (discussed later), approved additional de¬ 
ployments and U.S. force to about 80,000 men and to introduce Korean and 
Australian troops. After several days of hesitation, Quat approved the 
increases. Pacification, under the new name “Rural Construction," still 
gave no cause for rejoicing; and GW resisted Taylor's proposal to install 
some civilians as province chiefs. 9j 


Analysis by members of tbe U.S. mission council of a KVNAF J-3 
paper, "The Organization and Operations of the Pacification System," re- 

vealed considerable variance be Ween U.S. and GW views on: 

■ %• * 

▼ * ■ - 

r • * 

• „ 

(1) The role of the corps commander in pacification. 

♦ 

(2) The relationship of provinces with.a proposed Bureau 

for Pacification Affairs. . . 

♦ . * 

* * 

(3) The position of Minister of Interior in pacification. 

• + 

MA.CV forwarded requirements to increase the number of subsector advisory . 
teams to 180, of which 33 in particularly remote locations would be filled 
initially by Special Forces teams. It was envisioned that in case of 
escalation by the VC, these teams would perform appropriate civil affairs 
functions, provide intelligence, and support allied forces in many ways. 
Should the VC refrain from extensive overt action, the teams -would push 
vigorous rural construction. • •, . 


In the last half of May, fresh trouble blew up. After an alleged 
abortive coup attempt on May 20-21, and disorders in the streets, Quat 
tried to reshuffle his cabinet, without first clearing it with Suu. Sun 
objected, and tbe Wo disagreed on who had the right to- decide; such a . 
misunderstanding was understandable, in view of the lack of any recognized 
constitution and in view of the chaos of tbe preceding months. The crisis 
simmered past the end of May, and Taylor correctly predicted the end of 

civilian government, with evident relief. W : 

% 

3. First Moves on Command and Control, March and April, 1965 • 

* . 

When the Marines arrived in March, the control measure devised 

for the employment was the TAOS. Under the overall suzerainty of the: 

W Corps Commander, the Marines were given a well defined geographical 
area in which U.S. forces exercised command authority over military, forces 
ahd for which the U.S. accepted defensive responsibility. " u/ 

■* ♦ * ' ^ • m ■ 

On March 3, Ambassador Taylor cabled his fears that-GVN would 
"shuck off. greater responsibility on the USG," 12/ and the same day,. w 
in another message, he said he had no idea what the GVN attitude to a 
Marine landing Force might he. 13 f - c " 
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The first battalion of Marines splashed ashore at IJanang. about* /■ 

0900, March 8. The next day a second battal^pn came infby air.' - 

• ► _ » - * 

* - - ♦ * 

ihe frip of Array Chief of Staff Johnson to Saigon in mid-March, 
.1965, signalled the beginning of consideration and plan nin g for the intro¬ 
duction of si gni ficant numbers of ground combat" forces. General Johnson- 
observed in closing his report: . 


"In order for the USG to evaluate his (CQMUSMA.CV * s) 
request properly when submitted, a policy determination must 
be made in the very near future that will answer the question, 
what should the VN be expected to do for themselves and how 
ran ch more the U.S. must contribute directly to the security 

of VH. ,: 14/ 


Secretary Mclfemara answered on tlie margin of his copy of the report, "Policy^ 
is: Anything that will strengthen the position of the GVN wall he sent.™ 15/ 


On March 8, Taylor talked with Prime Minister Quat about his con¬ 
cept of joint command, a matter which had been raised with General Johnson 
on the occasion of his visit March 6 (EmbTel 2877)• Taylor found Quat*s 
ideas very hazy, but: 

* 

* . * • * * 

"his purpose was very clear. He hopes by some joint 
command device to bring his maverick generals under the 
steadying influence of General Westmoreland.. Taylor told 
him he sympathized with motive bat had never hit upon a 
command relationship which offered much hope of accomplish- ■ ^ 

ing this end. Although Quat’s ideas hard to-disentangle, 
he seems to have in mind a mixed US/aHvN staff element re¬ 
porting to General Westmoreland and a VN c/staff. He visualizes 
the staff element as a clearing house for joint studies which 
would pass recommendations on to the two senior officers. . 

By implication General Westmoreland would have the power of 
ultimate decision based upon an unofficial understanding 
which Quat hopes generals would accept. Quat concedes their 
acceptance far from certain. " 35/ " - ? 

. . * * . , A - 

Washington was looking toward combined command arrangements that 
would recognize that the U.S. was no longer limited to the role of advisors, 
to RVEAF. When asked for his input COMUSMA.CV replied that gradual transition ! 
would be more palatable to GVN and suggested only cooperation in the initial*-; 
phase, followed by establishment of a small combined coordinating staff 
headed jointly by himself and CINCRVMF. The staff’s powers would be limited 

solely to coordinating combined operations. 23 / ' ^ 

... ■ • V;. 

■ • t • . • 1 

These comments were sketchy, but indicatives, for in Saigon CQMJS- 
MA.CV and bis staff were putting together the Commander’s Estimate of the 
Situation, a standard document in the military planning process . . Started 
on March 13, the day after General Johnson left Saigon and issued on *. 

March 26, it more clearly revealed the MA.CV concept of command. While 
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recognizing that there was no longer -an effective ARVK chain, of command.- - 
because of the irresponsible game of Musical chairs among- the top' leadership, 
the estimate cautioned that the '-Vietnamese jgenerals woulcT-accept integrated 
command only to the extent that the United 'states contributed troops; and 
it advised against U.S. commitment to any rigid arrangement because GVN 
■ and RVKA? had not achieved sufficient -political and military maturity. 

1-ffi.CV omitted further discussion of the function or authority of such inte¬ 
grated staffs. When command arrangements were covered in the detailed 
description of the most likely course of action, the intent was clear. 

U.S. commanders would control American troops except in.certain clearly 
defined zones within which they would also be responsible for "controlling 
and coordinating" operations of both U.S. and BVN forces. A collateral 
function envisioned for each U.S. division command was that of Deputy Command 
Support to the ARVN Corps Commander. 18/ .. 

* 

* 

4. The Rise and Decline of Encadrement, Anril, 1964 

A 

A 

Ambassador Taylor returned to Washington in late March and was 
present at the April 1-2 S3C meeting at which General Johnson’s 21 recom¬ 
mendations and Taylor’s 4l points were approved. 19/ Almost as soon as 
Taylor returned to Saigon wide differences of opinion developed on what 
should happen next. 

The State/Defense "7 point message" of April lp to Ambassador Taylor 
and General Westmoreland set the pot boiling, following Westmoreland’s urgent 
request via military channels for more forces. The message directed: 

(1) Experimental encadrement of U.S. troops into KVE&F. 

(2) The introduction of a brigade force into Bien Koa/Vung Tau 
for security and later counterinsurgency. . 

(3) The introduction of several additional U.S. battalions 
into coastal enclaves. 

♦ 

(4) Expansion of Vietnamese recruiting, using proven U.S. 
techniques. 

(5) Expansion of the MEDCAP program using mobile dispensaries. 

(6) Experimentation in 2 or 3 provinces with a team of U.S. 
civil affairs personnel. 

* 

(7) Supplement of low RVNAF pay through provision of a food 
ration. 20/ 

- . 

Taylor objected to the new forces, to enc&drement, and to the 
whole tone of the 7 point message. He senr, two principal messages with 
these objections, one setting out a reasoned comment on the message and 

a second, personal to McGeorge Bundy, say in 5 how he really felt about it: 

• • • 

A % 

. * • • 

”1 am greatly troubled by BOD 152339Z April 15 • First, * 

it shows no consideration for the fact that,, as a result of - 


decisions taken in Washington. during By visit, thi§. mission ■* r 
is charged with securing implementation by the.'too month old 
Quat government of a 21 point military program, a 4l point 
non-military program, a l£ point Rowan USIS program and a 
12 point CIA. program. Nov this new cable opens up new vistas 
of further p oint s as if we can win here somehow on a point 
score. We are going to stall the machine of government if 
we do not declare a moratorium on. new.programs for at least 
six months. 


"Next, it shows a far greater willingness to get into the 
ground war than I had discerned in Washington during my recent 
trip. Although some additional U.S. forces should probably 
be int roduced after we see how the Marines do in counter¬ 
insurgency operations, my own attitude is reflected in Emb- 
Tel 3384, which 1 hope was called to the attention of the 
President. 


"My greatest concern arises over para 6 reftel which 
frankly bewilders me. What do the authors of this cable 
think mission has been doing over the months and years? 

We have presumably the best qualified personnel the Washington 
agencies (State, AID, LOD, US1A and CIA) can find working in 
the provinces seven days a week at precisely the tasks des- • 
cribed in para 6. It is proposed to withdraw these people 
and replace them by Army civil affairs types operating, on % 
the pattern of military occupation? If this is the thought, ' 
I would regard such a change in policy which will gain wide - ' 
publicity, as disastrous in its likely effects upon paci¬ 
fication in general and on US/GYN relations in particular. 


"Mac, ean*t we be better protected from our friends? 

I know that everyone wants to help, but there*s such a thing 
as killing with kindness. In particular, we want to stay 
alive here because we think we're winning — and will con- 
tinus to win unless helped to death." 21/ 

% 

« 

Another State/Befense message told the Ambassador to discuss with 
Quat several possible uses of U. S. c&mbat forces beyond the BSC decisions 
of April 2. He replied, "l cannot raise these matters with Quat without 
further guidance... I need a clarification of our purpose for the large 
scale introduction of foreign troops unless the need is clear and expli¬ 
cit ." 22/ 

* 

The plaintive words did not sound convincing to the JCS, for 
they told SecDef, almost cavalierly, in JCSM £81/65> "JCS is confident the 
Ambassador will be able to accomplish such measures as are required for 
pin appropriate acceptance of these deployments as approved by the highest 
authority." • * 

♦ ♦ 

As directed in the 7 point message, study commenced in Saigon on 
the matter of combined command. The message suggested too approaches: ; 



Integration of substantial.numbers'-of U.S: combat personnel ,( e »S*i 50) ’ -. 

into each of several ARVW battalions ^(e.g., 1J)j or combined- operations' bf 
three additional U.S. battalions with t£ree ®x mojre ARW'battalions. 

General Westmoreland asked his Deputy, to give detailed study to three 

methods: _ 

. * • 

(1) Assumption of officer and senior HCO command positions 

within the ASM battalion by U.S. personnel. • 

* • - . 

♦ 

(2) Assignment of U.S. personnel as staff officers, and 

in technical and specialists positions, within the ARV!I battalion. 

» * 

* 

’ ♦ 

■ 

(3) Employment of U.S. troops as fire support elements 
within the ASM battalion. 

These approaches were studied in relation to: Language, security, 
support, mutual US/GW acceptance, conditions and capabilities within ARW 
units. Problems common to all three were the language barrier, increased 
exposure of U.S. personnel, difficulty of U.S. personnel adapting to AEYN 
living conditions, and the greatly expanded support requirement that would 
• be generated. The following conclusions were reached: 


Method (l) was not feasible nor desirable owing to the language 
barrier, as well as to probable non-acceptance by GVN. 

I 

* '« 

m 

Method (2) would not materially improve ASM capabilities. 

* i” 

m 

t * 

Method (3), therefore, was the only concept that would 
benefit ARM and not detract from GVN morale. A fire support element of 
six U.S. officers and 49 enlisted men was suggested for each ARVN battalion. 


Because of the difficulties of supply and service support, medical 
support, leadership in ARVN battalions, and anticipated morale problems 
amongst those U.S. personnel assigned to ASM battalions. Deputy COMJSMACV 
opposed the adoption of the principle of encadrement. He recommended that 
CQMUSKACV not support it and that if it were directed, it be initially 
applied to only one battalion. 23/ 


At the same time, as a result of the Warrenton conference of 
mid-January, serious consideration was being given in Washington to the 
use of military government by means of Army civil affairs procedures. A 
straw in the wind which indicated what the Saigon reaction was to be at 
the forthcoming Honolulu conference was the response by Ambassador Taylor 
on April 15 to notification that General Peers was coming to Saigon. "If . 
GW gets word of these plans to impose U.S. military government framework 
on their country...it will have a very serious impact on our relations. 

We are rocking the boat at a time when we have it almost on an even keel." 24/ 

-5. Honolulu Conference, April 19-20, 1965? Encadrement and Combined 

Command Fade Out . 1 1 

* ? 

* 

At Honolulu General Westmoreland had his way with respect to 
military encadrement. Notes of the meetings reveal: ' 


- v 


r • « 

General Westmoreland states that individual x J. -- 
encadrement of ARVN units neither- required nor‘feasible." • 


•< •«. 


^ - 


^ ^ * 

Instead the plan was to "brigade" U.S. forces with ARVN troops. 

. .Consideration of the issue was ended with the understanding that General 
Westmoreland "will submit a written statement describing the command re-? 
lationships which will prevail when U.S. forces are engaged .in offensive 
combat actions, alone or with Vietnamese or other forces." 


The introduction of U.S. Army Civil Affairs teams into the pro- . 
vincial government structure was also considered at Honolulu. It was 
decided to experiment in three provinces with U.S. teams designed to pro¬ 
vide ample civil as well as military initiative and advice. At least one 
of the three teams was to be headed by a civilian. Ambassador Taylor 
was instructed to seek the concurrence of GVR, "recognizing that a large 
number of questions must be worked out subsequently." 25/ 

• « 

Early in May, -General Westmoreland submitted his detailed command 
concept. It traced the evolution of the relationship between U.S. and 
ARVN armed forces. Initially, U.S. forces were strictly advisory. In the 
period from 1$60 to 1962 the U.S. had in addition provided military capa¬ 
bilities such as helicopters and tactical air support. The advisory effort 
was extended to ARVN battalions, and advisors accompanied units into com¬ 
bat. With the large scale commitment of U.S. ground forces in Vietnam, 
a logical extension of this evolution was the suggested command concept 
of coordination and cooperation. Operational control of each nation* s 
forces was normally to be exercised by commanders of that ration. 


CCMJSMA.CV envisioned that the initial mission of U.S. forces 
would be security of base areas, a function to be coordinated through 
senior ARVN commanders. Subsequent deep patrolling and offensive opera¬ 
tions by U.S. forces would occur within specified Tactical Areas of Re- - 
sponsibility (TAOR’s) with ARVN in separate and clearly defined areas. 
Eventually, on search and destroy operations, U.S. forces would provide 
combat support at the request of the senior RVNAF'commander. The U.S. 
commander would move to the RV11AP command post to agree on details, but 
close and intricate maneuver of units of the two nations* forces was to be 
avoided. 26/ 

MNM 

* 

This Saigon proposal did not settle the matter. SecDef urged 
formation of a, Joint command with GVN and the creation of a "small com¬ 
bined coordinating staff to be Jointly headed by CCMJSMACY and CINCRVEAf" 
as a useful device at this stage of development of the U.S. force struc¬ 
ture. 27/ t _ 

** * 

There were continuing indications from USG representatives in 
Saigon of a sensitivity to South Vietnamese criticism that .the United 
States acted as though we were fighting all by ourselves. On May 17>. 
Ambassador Taylor felt it wise to relay to Washington a Saigon Post ‘ 
column to that effect. 28/ ? 
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On May 24, both the Ambassador and CQMUSMACV -sent lengthy messages 
to their seniors discussing" the .^matter of cpnjblra»a mili tary' command. - 


Ambassador Taylor referenced both the JdS and'Mfi.C7 proposals and said, 

"I must say we are far from ready to propose to GVW anything* like a plan 
. for a more formal combined command authority.. .If US3 intends to take 
the position that U.S. command of GVN forces is"a prerequisite to the 
introdixction of more U.S. combat troops, that fact would constitute an 
additional strong reason for recommending against bringing in the re¬ 
inforcements.” 29/ 


COidUSMACV also voiced strong opposition to the Washington proposal 
for combined command. He recalled recent discussion of the subject with 
General Minh who seemed agreeable at first but then moved perceptibly away 
from anything suggestive of a combined headquarters. Press reports of the 
views of General Thieu and Air Marshall Ky, as well as the recent fia-igrm 
Post column, were referenced to substantiate that there was no prospect 
of such a combined staff evolving. Instead, a U.S. Army brigadier general 
staff. "The positioning and accrediting of Brig. General Collins is as 
far as we can go.” 30/ 


There appears to have been no strong objection by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. In JCSM 516-65 they reviewed the course of events and recommended 
augmentation, of MACV by seven billets (l Brigadier General, 3 officers, 
and 3 enlisted) to provide "the requisite staff assistance on combined and 
operational planning matters associated with the coordinated operations 
of U.S., RVN, arid third country forces iin.Vietnam. 11 


A joint State/Dsfense message to Saigon on May 27 deferred any 
approach to GVW on combined command until it was politically feasible 
and directed that no planning discussion be undertaken with EVHAF without 
Ambassador Taylor's approval. 31/ 


There were two major battles in late May and early June, Ba Gia 
and Dong Zoai. Although U.S. troops were available to assist in both 
instances they were not committed and in both cases RVKAJ?’ were defeated. 


General Westmoreland continued to press Washington for greater 
freedom of discretion in the use of U.S., ground forces with RVTIAF. A 
June 12 message recalled the three stages envisioned in his May 8 discussion 
of combined command. So far, in view of statements in Washington 

by the Secretary of State and by the White House, movement from stage 2 to 
3 had been deferred, but it sounded as though some measure of joint planning 
was in progress. 


"The fact is we have moved some distance down the 
road toward active commitment of U.S. combat forces and 
have done so hand-in-hand with our Vietnamese ally. They 
and we recognize that the time has come when such support 
is essential to the survival of any government of South . . 
Vietnam and the integrity of RVNAF." 32/ ' T 



The message concluded with a request fbr modification -erf the-letters of * / 

instructions on use of U.S. troops. " * ' * *i - “ 

* r . ■» ( 

_ ft 

«► 

— * 

A minor note, not unrelated to combined command, was raised in 
•May* when Prime Minister Quat pressed within GVII for a status of forces 
agreement. The matter arose because of concern about Vietnamese sovereignty 
over areas where U.S. forces were stationed. Relations were.being governed 
by the 15 year olu Pent&lateral agreement, clearly inapplicable to the 
present situation. U.S. military forces in Vietnam were enjoying virtual 
diplomatic immunity; so the MA.CV senior judge advocate developed arguments 
to demonstrate that ■ raising the issue was not in the interests of either 
government. They were passed to the SVH source of the information for 
use at ministerial meetings on the subject. There is no indication that 
GVIf formally discussed status-of-forces with the Embassy. 33 / 


6 . The Ky Coup, June, 1965 

After extended negotiations between Quat, Suu, and other leaders 
failed to end the government crisis that started in late May, on June 9 
Quat asked the generals to mediate the dispute. They did. On June 12 
they forced Quat to resign and. took over the government.- After several 
days of jockeying among themselves, the generals formed a National Leader¬ 
ship Council of ten members and made Ky Prime Minister. Taylor was out of 
town at the critical time, and the Embassy found out about the main de¬ 
cisions after they were taken. However, Taylor was back in time to object 
unsuccessfully to Ky's appointment as Prime Minister before it was announced 
Once things had settled down and the USG felt it had no choice but to accept 
the new government, Taylor cabled State: 


”...It will serve our best interests to strengthen, 
support and endorse this government." 3W 
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By the summer of 1$65, the war in Vietnam had dramatically changed 
its complexion from the previous two years.' More and more, with U.S. 
combat forces pouring into SVH and Rolling Thunder underway, it looked 
like the U.S. against the DRV. The war was no longer "being fought with 
U.S. advice end aid alone; there was now a massive U.S. presence. While 
official documents still repeated the credo that it was, in the last 
analysis, a struggle for the GVII to win or lose, the focus of U.S. con¬ 
cern shifted. As the U.S. role increased and then predominated, the 
need for GVU effectiveness in the now and short-run received less attention. .* 
The U.S. would take care of the war now.—defeat the enemy main forces and 
destroy Hanoi's will to persist—then, the GVII could and would reform and 
resuscitate itself. Only after the immediate security threat to the GVU 
was blunted and forced to subside did we expect our South Vietnamese ally 
to improve its performance on all fronts. Until then and in order to get • 
to that point, the U.S. would concentrate on what it could do. 

m 

This view—a massive U.S. effort in the short-run leading to and 
enabling a GVII effort in the long-run—set the tone and content of U.S.- 
GVII relations. In policy terms, it meant caution in the use of U.S. 
leverage. There seemed to be no compelling requirement to be tough with 
Saigon; it would only prematurely rock the boat. To press"for efficiency 
would be likely, it was reasoned, to generate instability. Our objective 
became simple: if we could not expect more GVU efficiency, we could at 
least get a more stable and legitimate GVII. Ration-building was the key 
phrase. This required a constitution and free elections. Moreover, if we 
could not have the reality, we would start with appearances. U.S. influ¬ 
ence was successfully directed at developing a democratic GVU in form. 
Beginning in September 1966, a series of free elections were held, first 
for a Constituent Assembly and later for village officials, the Presidency, 
House and Senate. 

* 

U.S.-GVH relations from June of 1965 to 1S68, then, have to be under¬ 
stood in terms of the new parameters of the war. Before this date, our 
overriding objective had to be and was governmental stability. After the 
Diem coup, the GVU underwent six changes in leadership in the space of 
one and a half years. From June I 9 S 5 on, there was relative stability. 

Ky and Thieu, while chall e nged, proved strong enough to keep their power 
and position. In putting down the Struggle Movement (following General 
Thi's dismissal by Ky) in the first half of 1966, and then deliver in g on 
the September, 1966 election, GVU effectively discredited the militant 
Buddhist leadership and for the time being ended its threat to political 
. stability. Concern about possible neutralism or anarchy, which had been 


i 



important in U.S. thinking in 1964 and early 1965, subsided accordingly. 

The. uneasy agreement between Thieu and Ky to run on the same ticket, 
resulting partly from U.S. pressure for military unity, and the subsequent 
transition to legitimacy, gave the U.S. a sense of relief and satisfaction, 
although no one suggested that GVN had yet built a broad political base 
or had solved its effectiveness problems'. This GVN stability made possible 
the increased attention to pacification and nation-building. 

The pacification parameter had changed as well. From 1961 to June of 
1965, the U.S. flooded SVN with the advisory resources of men and money 
to keep the GVU afloat and RVEAF fighting. This input lacked a clear plan. 
After June 1965, we made a concerted effort to organize pacification. 

We exacted an agreement from the GVU in the fall of 1966 to shift half of 
its ground forces into pacification—although U.S. forces carried a share 
of this burden and attempted to show KVIIIF how to do it. We tried to 
centralize pacification programs by creating a new GVN- structure to control 
and allocate resources. This was made manifest by the establishment of a 
separate Ministry for Revolutionary Development. U.S. moves by stages to 
the unified civil-military CORDS organization in Vietnam paralleled this 
super-ministry for pacification. And, pacification statistics shewed steady 
increase of G VN control in the countryside, reversing the downward trend 
of previous years—but, U.S. dissatisfaction with G7K performance also 
increased nonetheless. . 

Beyond and more important than all this were the U.S. efforts them¬ 
selves. By the close of 1965, 170,000 U.S. coEbat forces were in SV2f. By 
the end of 1967, this figure was almost half a million. By mid-1965, U.S. 
air strikes against North Vietnam had extended in geographic coverage up 
to 20°30‘, and approved targets had widened beyond LOC’s. Total sorties 
rose to about 900 per week. By 1968, we were bombing throughout the North, 
with very few though important targets still being prohibited. Total sorties 
per week reached about 4,000. 

It was in this context that U.S.-GVN relations took shape. 

Leverage . 

Having suffered several backfires in the attempts to require or encourage 
GVN effectiveness in 1964, the Embassy and Washington generally preferred to 
let well enough alone in 1965 through 1967. The U.S. limited itself to only 
a few demands, and usually avoided direct confrontations at the top levels 
of gqvernment-to-government contact. 

The U.S. had one repetition of its old backfire problem following the 
Honolulu Conference of February 1966. President Johnson embraced Ky pub¬ 
licly and endorsed his government; Ky then felt strong enough to move against 
General Thi, who had been maiding trouble generally and was almost openly 
waiting for his chance to take over the GVN. Ky eventually succeeded in 
removing Thi and getting him out of the country, but at the cost of returning 



to a degree of chaos in May that was in some ways worse than any suffered 
in 1964 under Khsnh. At the height of the crisis 5 the U..S. went so far 
as to use force and the threat of force against hoth sides to Keep the 
confrontation between GVN and the Struggle Movement within bounds. There 

was no sign of ill effects from our boldness in this instance. 

• * 

Whatever interest there was in putting pressure on the top levels of 
GVN was stronger in Washington than in the Embassy, and stronger in the 
Embassy than in Mfi.CV,as it had been in the past. But the past failures 
of such pressures made everyone gunshy. At one point, Washington fej-t so 
strongly about the high GVN dollar balances that it sent out its own 
representative to negotiate with GVN, and he freely threatened to cut down 
U.S. dollar aid. However, neither Washington nor the Embassy suggested 
doing anything so drastic as holding up aid payments and projects until 
a satisfactory agreement could be reached. Confident that the threats 
were empty, GVN dug in its heels and gave us nothing but more promises. ** 

• * 

Although the U.S. played down pressure or leverage on the top level 
of GVN, the idea of leverage at lower- levels enjoyed a resurgence. Interest 
in the subject reached a low point in June 1965, when we abandoned the 
"troika signoff," which had given U.S. province representatives veto control 
over the use of AID direct-support commodities. For four months star ting 
October 1, 1965, M4.CV experimented with giving its sector advisors a petty 
cash fund for urgent projects; however, K.-.CV then dropped the idea. Tn- 
April 1966, Lodge urged restoration of these types of leverage, and the idea 
kept cessing up thereafter. Two rajor studies, one in Sadgon in 1966 ami, one 
. in Washington in 1967, came down strongly for regular procedures to use our 
material support to put pressure on lower echelons of GVU. They particularly 
emphasized signoff systems and the like, including U.S. distribution of MAP 
support within Vietnam. But the fear that such methods would prove counter¬ 
productive, either by provoking resistance or by making Vietnamese officials 
more dependent on our people and less able to perform cn their own, pre¬ 
vented adoption of the proposals. 

In at least three instances, AID cut off its support to a province in 
order to pressure the province chief. In September 1965, AID accused the 
province chief of Binh Tuy of misuse of AID funds, and had to withdraw its 
personnel from the province and cut off support to it after threats on their 
lives. • The incident got into the papers and embarrassed both GVN and the 
Embassy; after several weeks GVN moved the accused officer to another job, 
and AID resumed its program in the province. In June 1966, dm cut off 
shipments to.Kon.tum province for four days to force the province chi ef to 
account for the end uses of AID commodities. In August 1967, CORDS cut 
off shipments to Bien Hoa province for eleven weeks for similar reasons. 

In contrast, MACV scrupulously avoided withholding MAP support from 
milit ary units, regardless of circumstances. The single case of record of 


taking away MAP support involved taro fishing boats owned by the Vietnam 
Kavy that were found ineligible for such support. In his reaction to .• 
the PROVN Report in Kay 1966, in his directives to advisers around the 
time of the Chinh-Hunnicutt affair in the fall of 1966, and in his reaction 
to Washington inquiries in Kay 1967, CQMUSKACV consistently brushed aside 
criticism of AHVII and told both his superiors and his subordinates to lay 
off. Whatever interest in leverage there was at lower levels in the field 
received no backing, from CQMUSMACV. In March 1966, a decision to transfer 
MAP for Vietnam to service funding had no effect on leverage because M&CV 
continued to put material support in Vietnamese hands as soon as it entered 
the country. 

Although AID tried some leverage in this period, and although the 
Ambassador, the Mission, and officials tuned to U.S. domestic pressures 
urged U.S. leverage for GVN reforms, there is still no documented study 
of GVN's failures, of the reasons for it, and of the ways that leverage . 
of different types might help improve GVN permanently. The basic problem 
of concern is GVU's overall failure to do its civil and military Jobs. 

Leverage in the hands of U.S. personnel might assure that GVN would do 
particular things we want; hut we have no information on what kind of 
leverage,, if any, would reform GVN. Proa 1964 onwards, high U.S. officials, 
including McGeorge Eundy and Secretary McNamara, have said at one time and 
another than thorough reform of GVN is necessary} but no one has found or 
even seriously proposed a way to do it. Encadrement proposals, prominent 
before June 1965 , still received occasional mention: but these proposed to ' 
make up for GVU's deficiencies by substituting U.S. control for GVN control, 
and do not purport to reform GVIT itself. If this problem has a solution, 
we have yet to find it. 

The Embassy's Lack of Political Contact 

• 

The turbulent events of 1964 and early 1965 had shown that the Embassy 
bad no effective system, either through overt or covert contacts, for finding 
out what was going on. Nothing ms done subsequently to correct this prob¬ 
lem. CAS people talked to a few official contacts, who told them things the 
Vietnamese wanted the U.S. to* believe; but CIA had and has no mandate or 
mission to perform systematic intelligence and espionage in friendly countries, 
and so lacks the resources to gather and evaluate the large amounts of informa¬ 
tion required on political, forces, corruption, connections, and so on. 

General Thi began sounding out his U.S. contacts on whether the U.S. 
appreciated his superior qualities as a potential leader of Vietnam as early 
as August 1969, and in other ways we had plenty of warning that there would 
he trouble. However, we showed no feel for cause and effect. President 
Johnson's embrace of Ky at Honolulu in February, 1966, could only have had 
a divisive effect when Ky commanded so little solid support within his own 
country. On the one hand, civilians and the military had flouted U.S. wishes 
so often in the past that express U. S. support scarcely counted for much; but 
on the other hand, Ky's weakness and Thi's known ambitions tempted Ky to get 
whatever mileage he could but of our support. In the subsequent turbulence. 
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all parties again flouted U.S. wishes freely, stopping short only when 
the U.S. used force and the credible threat of force to oppose then. The 
maneuverings of the various political groups seemed to surprise the Embassy 
repeatedly. The sane problems arose in the GF’I cabinet split .and crisis 
just before the Manila Conference in October 1966. The blandly naive 
language of the "Blueprint for Vietnam” in late 1967, unmodified by any 
back channel elaboration, offered no hope of any foreseeable improvement. 

The MACV Role 


The MACV organization played an important, mostly hidden, role in 
U.S.-GVM relations. At. every level from Saigon to the districts, the 
advisory structure was the most pervasive instrument of intergovernmental 
contact. AKVN officers were accustomed to being spoon-fed military advice; 
so when military dominance of GVN brought these same officers to high posi¬ 
tions in government, the advisor relationship conferred a latent diplomatic 
role upon MACV. Advisors were used as channels of communications on political 
and pacification matters. (On occasions such as the attempts to get Thi to 
meet Ky or to leave the country, senior MACV officers openly became diplo¬ 
matic emissaries.) • . 

♦ 

We have less record than we would like of COI-lJSMACV's influence. He 
reported regularly to his military seniors only on strictly military matters. 
Detailed reports of his routine, daily dealings with counterparts were not 
required of MACV as they were of the Embassy. 

•r * 

from time to time, CS.-ACV revealed his own independent objectives. 

He sought protection of the AR7II officer corps from unfavorable press stories 
in order to preserve their solidarity and morale; he pressed zea lo u s ly for 
the rapid build-up of U.S. ground forces; he opposed encadrement and 
command with ARVil; he rejected sanctions against AK7II; he objected to t he 
initial constraints on the use of American forces and wanted to be free to 
operate independently of ARVJI. 


General Westmoreland's strong position usually assured that his view 
prevailed. Extension of advisors, increased MAP resources, and the build¬ 
up of U.S. ground forces enhanced his relative position. By October 1966, 
MACV had numerical superiority of forces over Regular RVHAF; by late 1967, 
MACV had, over 400 square miles of bases. His freedom from detailed reporting 
of daily contacts was itself an element of strength. When he received un¬ 
wanted advice and directives, he set up studies, and, after a time, proceeded 
as usual. This tendency was most notable in the case of leverage, already 
noted, and combined command. Likewise, MACV successfully resisted t-aV-tne 
over the bulk of Saigon Port operations, despite pressure from Washington, 
and delayed for about a year the move to take division commanders out of the 
pacification chain of command. Another instance of MACV independence showed 
up when Rusk and lodge wanted to keep U.S. men and equipment out of the 
confrontation between GVTI and the Struggle Movement in I Corps, but they 
failed to tell MACV about it. On April 5> MACV went ah e a d and airlifted 
two battalions of Vietnamese Rangers to Danang; after that Lodge, uafi'-a stow 
to it. • 
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Vietnamese Eon-Performance and Sensitivity 

* 

. • - 

Although population control statistics began to improve in i960 and 
continued to do so in the first half of 1967, and although this seemed 
partly associated with the creation of the Ministry of Revolutionary Develop- 
ment end with the emphasis on its programs, few su gge sted that this progress 
could beheld if U.S. forces withdrew. The drumbeat of criticism from field 
personnel, and the documented cases of non-performance on high-level matters, 
made it clear that there was no real improvement in GVN performance. Corrup¬ 
tion and inaction showed no signs of improvement; province chiefs and mili¬ 
tary commanders singled out by U.S. advisers as urgently needing removal 
were simply shuffled around, if moved at all, and often promoted. Increasing 
traffic in the Port of Saigon led to acute congestion problems, which GVN 
failed to clear up or materially improve. 

Moreover, on issues purportedly relating to sovereignty or "face," the. 
Vietnamese continued to be quite sensitive, and the U.S. was afraid to 
this sensitivity. Both sides avoided many delicate topics. A pr ime example 
is the lack of a bilateral treaty. The U.S. presence has always been based 
on the Pentalateral Protocol of 1950* signed by Prance, the Bao Dai govern- • 
ment, Laos, Cambodia and the U.S., which gave U.S. advisers and officials 
virtual diplomatic status—an arrangement reasonable back when there were 
less than two hundred of them in all Indochina, hut of dubious applicability 
to the hundreds of thousands now there. This matter has cropped up from 
time to time, as in the case of American civilians being tried for currency 
violations in Vietnamese courts, where they were subject to extortion. Both 
governments cooperated in smoothing things over after a momentary disagree¬ 
ment over jurisdiction, and have avoided stirring things up. 

Shared sensitivity (and legitimate concern for an independent KVI1AF 
role), closely related to the lack of a bilateral treaty, prevented any move 
toward joint command and U.S. control of all military operations in Vietnam. 
Both Westmoreland and the Vietnamese preferred to operate either separately 
or in loosely coordinated joint operations. The Embassy looked the other 
way from repressive police measures and political arrests unless these led 
to embarrassing press stories; and when the Ambassador would raise this type 
of issue with the GVK, it proved always to be touchy. Especi ally under Lodge, 
the Embassy tried to protect GVN from the press and to help it build a 
favorable image. 

* 

Vietnamese sensitivity sometimes led to open displays of anti-Americanism. 
These displays reached a climax in the Struggle Movement crisis in the first 
half of 1966, when the Buddhists openly accused the U.S. of helping GVN crush 
them, and they sacked and burned the U.S. Consulate in Hue. Moreover, news- 
. papers reflecting officials views would occasionally publish stories expressing 
fear of a U.S. sellout in negotiations, anger at U.S. intervention in Viet¬ 
namese affairs (as happened during the Chihh-Eunnicutt affair), and other 
anti-American themes. 
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Vietnamese Compliance More in Form Than in Substance 


The Vietnamese, nevertheless, shewed a ready willingness to declare 
new policies, sign decrees, and engage in joint studies at our request. 

But as noted, that scarcely means that we got what we wanted on such matters. 
Ky was always willing to issue decrees purporting to clear up the ^ ~ 

problem, and to make public declarations against corruption. On economic 
policy, Ky and Harih gave us one agreement after another premising to control 
inflation and to run down their dollar balances. The relations of thei r 
m i li tary with KA.CV showed the same pattern. 

a 

« . m 

The Vietnamese military, on whoa the U.S. counted most heavily, con¬ 
tinued as in earlier periods to have far more enthusiasm for external adven¬ 
tures than they did for getting on with the job of effective government and 
pacification. They promised much on this latter score, but delivered little. 
Knowing that we had no one else to turn to, they continued their habit s* 
and often openly did what they pleased about important matters, sue* as the ’ 
airlift of troops to Danang in Kay, 1966. 

t ■ 

Ex a mp les of superfi ci a l compliance are almost too numerous to mention. 
The Honolulu Conference of February 1966, produced over sixty agreed points 
between the two governments on all areas of mutual interest; getting any 
follow-up proved to be like pulling teeth, and then the follow-up we got 
was nothing mere as a role than more promises. Likewise, at the Kanila 
Conference much the same thing happened, where GVN agreed to programs for 
social revolution, economic progress, and so on. However, at cur insistence 
they did go ahead with the constitution and elections, and they shifted half 
of AKVN into pacification. How much substantive improvement these moves 
will produce still remains to be seen. 

GVN taste for foreign adventure showed up in small, irritating ways. 

In July 1965, Tni planned unauthorized' operations in the E£Z, but we stopped 
him. 


Conclusion 

Increasin g ly throughout 1967, GVN legitimacy and performance became a 
domestic political issue in the U.S. as well as a source of concern for 
policy-makers. No matter what issue was raised, the central importance of 
the GVN remained.’ If we wanted to pacify more, we had to turn to the Viet¬ 
namese themselves. If we desired to push for a negotiated settlement, we 
had to seriously weigh the possibilities of SVN collapse. In the last 

analysis, it was and is a war which only GVN legitimacy and effectiveness 
can win. 
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22 Jun-65 


1 Jul 65 

* 

1 Jul 65 

8 Jul 65 

20 Jul 65 

28 Jul 65 
15-26 Aug 65 


28 Aug 65 

22 Sep 65 

* 

1 Oct 65 


PART II. 


CHRO'OLOGY 


EVZLTT 03 
D0CIS3ivT 


DESCRIPTION 


• Memorandum from. Troika sign-off abandoned. 

Vincent Puritano 
to James P. Grant 
.25 Sep 65 , :i Joint 
Provincial Sign- 
off Authority," 
with attachment 


* 

SD TA 1 Jul 65 
Sec 83 


SecDef Memorandum to the President, 
recommends more aid for Vietnam. 


Saigon to State l4, Taylor vrites a letter to Ky asking 
2 Jul * him to support constructive UStti/GVK 

consultations on economic matters 
the port. 


CaOJSMACV. to 
Cli'CPAC DTG 
08C020Z Jul 


MAC'/ and BVjlA? agree on coordination 
and cooperation, and do not discuss 
combined command. 


SD IK 20 Jul 
psora. 8B 


SecDef Memorandum to the President 
recommends U.S. veto on major G7I? 
commanders and on GVIi statements 
about going iiorth. 


Saigon to State 
266, 25 Jul 


USOM and GVii agree on AID package vith 
no leverage. 


Saigon to State 
626 , 26 Aug 


Saigon to State 
671, 23 Aug 


lodge replaces Taylor, takes charge of 
the Embassy. Ky tells Lodge the U.S. 
forces should hold strategic points so 
that RVilA? can concentrate on pacifica¬ 
tion, and says that the Chieu Hoi Pro¬ 
gram is a vaste of money. 

Thi tells Lodge he can govern better 
than Ky can. 


CQMUSMACV Command CCMUSMA.CV presents proposals for re- 
History 1$65, vitalization of Hop Tac to USOH. 

p. 2l»0 


COSJSKftC? Command KACV begins four-month experiment vith 

History 19&5, sector and subsector advisor funds, 

p. 2fc0 
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EVERT OR 

DOCUMSKT 

DESCRIPTION 

3 yOV 65 

* 

Seetef DEM 

* 

KCHsaars urges more active role for 

U.S. advisors. 

* • 

15 tec 65 

CG-IUS-IACV Com¬ 
mend History 

1$65, p. 241. 

JG5 Directive AB 140 gives GV1; 
military plan to support 1966 Rural 
Construction program. 

24 tec 65 

State to Saigon 
1855 31 Das 

Beginning of 37 day bombing pause end 
peace offensive. 

6-8 Feb 66 

State to Saison 
2252 4 Feb 
"Vietnam: Hono¬ 
lulu Conference- 
SiEsar.ry of Goals 
and Status of 

Activity, " 30 Her 

• 

Honolulu Conference to press GVII for 
action on pacification cad on political 
end economic reforms. Thieu cad Ky 
obligingly agreed to U.S. demands.* 
Vice-President Humphrey flies with them 
bosh to Saigon. 

• 

. • • 

10 Mar 66 

• 

Kchin end Lewis, 
The U.S. in Viet- 
Era, p. £44 end 
pastiaj Salmon 
to State 32oO and 

' 3£o5 9 ifcr 

Ky persuades military leadership to 
approve his plan to e::ile I Corps 
Ccsrcn&er, General Thi. Thi resigns. 

12 Mar 66 

Kahin an! Levis, 
The U.S. in Viet- 
Er:n, p. £45; cud 
Saigon 3333 

14 Mar 

♦ 

Anaamese Buddhists and students begin 

demonstration in Dsneng and Hue. 

• 

• 

~ s *. 

16 Ksr 66 

Saigon to State 
3381 17 Mar 

Thi permitted to return to Danaug to 
quiet demonstrations• 

March 1966 

COMUSMACV Com¬ 
mand History 

1S55, p. 510 

CHiCUSARPAC 

240312Z May 

PROVN Study completed. 

3 Apr 66 

• 

CCrdSMACV Ccra- 
mand History 

1966, p. 824. 

Ky declares Penang to be in Communist 
hands. 

• 

5 Apr 66 

«• 

CCKUSMAC7 Cm- 
mend History 

1956, p. 824; 

MACV to CIKCPAC 

DIG 051125Z Apr; 

* Saigon to State 

2985 5 Apr 

« 

. 4 * 

M/iCV airlifts two XRVU Reager battalions 
to Don eng. 1st ARVK Division ccssncnder 
declares for the Struggle Movement; U.S. 
advisors withdrawn. 

W 

• 

**. *..«**• 

« v .* 

• * , 
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6 Apr 66 


8 Apr 66 


9 Apr 66 


12 Apr 66 


14 Apr 66 


4 May 66 


15 May 66 


16 May 66 


21 May 66 


E72ET 05 
DOCUgSI 

CGMJSSACV Com¬ 
mand History 
1966 , p. 824 

CCMDSMACV Com¬ 
mand History 
1966 , p. 824 

CarJSMACV Com¬ 
mand History 
1966 , p. 824 


COKUS-IACV Cca- 
mcnd History 
1965, p. 32 ’; ; 
Kshin and Levis 
She U.S. in Viet¬ 
nam 5 p. 253 


COHSEMACV Ccn- 


nana History 

1$56, p. 


tol* * 

,T* 


Kchin end Leris 
The U.S. in Viet¬ 
nam, p. 256 " 


Kahin and Levis 
She U.S. in Viet ¬ 
nam, p. 256 ] 
Saigon to State 

436 S 4 Kay and 
4605 15 May 


igsoigrraos 

Non-essential U.S. civilians removed from 
Hue. 


GViS flies tvo additions! Hanger battalions 
to Dsnens after MACV refused to do so. 

U.S. protest to Struggle Movement leaders 
indaces then to pull back howitzers. Two 
hundred U.S. and third country civilians 

evacuated from Bansng. 

* 

GV3 withdraws its gcr battalions from 
Banang. Relative cjuict returns. 


The Directorate promises elections for a 
constituent assembly with 3-5 months. 
Budehicts and others call off demonstra¬ 
tions. 


Ky publicly reneges on premises to hold 
August elections, says perhaps they will 
be possible by October. Lodge absent on 
long trip to Washington. Porter follows 
State guidance closely. 


State to Saigon 

3448, 3449 , 3450 

end 3451 15 May 


G7II airlifts troops to Dan erg and Hue to 
. quell new disorders. U.S. witholds air¬ 
lift protests GV1T failure to consult, 
withdraws advisors from both sides. 


Saigon to State 

4627 and 4635 
16 Key 


USMC General Walt threatens to use U.S. 
jets tc shoot down sny VIIAP aircraft 
used against dissident ARVN units. The 
threat succeeds. 


State to Saigon Lodge returns, tells Ky to be conciliatory, 

3575 21 May use force with restraint. He does around 

Saigon pagodas, but naked force in Hue 
produces self-immolations. U.S. evacuates 
its consulate and other facilities there. 
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DATE 

27 Kay 66 


31 tfey 66 

1 jun 66 

5 Jan 66 
18 jun 66 

18 Jun 66 

19 Jun 66 

22 Jun 66 

* 

8-9 Jan 66 

♦ 

31 Jul 66 
13-14 Aug 66 


EVENT OR 

document 

Saigon to State 
4837 21 Kay 
4849 end 4073 

23 Iiay, 49^3 
end 4963 25 Kay, 
4966 26 Kay, 

5037 27 Kay, 

5075 28 Kay, 

5173 1 Jim, 

and 1947 7 Jul; 
Kahin and Levis 
ibid. 


DESCRIPTION 

Ky end Thi Beet; latter offered un¬ 
specified ARVIT job. 



Saigon to State 
5163 end 5178 
1 Jun 


WYTines 

Article 


HYTimes 

Article 

KYI Sues 
Article 

Kehin and Levis 
The U.S. in Viet- 
nsn, p. 257 


Ky seats leaders of the Buddhist Insti¬ 
tute, offers civilian participation ‘in 
an enlarged Directorate. They appear 
conciliatory end agree to appointment 
of General Lam as Ccanander of I Corps. 


Student nob burns U.S. consulate end 
consular residence in Hue. Struggle 
Move-rent fills the streets with Eaddhict 


altar’s. 


Electoral Law Ccsaissicn presents its 
proposals. 

Piaster devalued to of field rate of 80. 


♦ 

Anniversary of Ihicu-IIy government pro¬ 
claimed a GVII holiday; one-day general 
strike called by the Buddhists. 


Kehin and Lewis 
The U.S. in Viet- 


pp. 



Directorate schecldes elections for the 
Constituent Assembly for 11 September. 


Kahin and Lewis Conditions quiet in I Corps; GVN steadily 

The U.S. in Viet- regaining control. 
nan, p. 257. 


KYTimes 

Article 


Secretary MelTssara visits Honolulu for 
talks with CI1JCFAC. 


State to Saigon Thi goes into exile. 

1694 29 Jul 
2554 3 Aug 


HYTimes 

Article 


General Westmoreland reports to the 
President at his Texas ranch. 
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DATS 

24 Aug 66 

m - 

« 

11 sep 66 
4 Oct 66 


5 Oct 66 

6 Cot CS 


10-13 Oct 

* 

14 Oct 66 

% 


evek? or 
isoccmsict 

"Roles end 
Missions" 

Study 24 Aug 

• 

HYTimss 

Article 


Saigon to State 
7616 4 Cot, 

7732 end 7752 
5 Cot, 6043 
7 Oct, 8681 

17 Oct, 8749 

18 Oct, 8 S 33 

19 Oct, 8339 

20 Oct. 

State to Saigon 
66781 14 Oct 
end 68339 18 Oct 

OOGSUSMAC? Com¬ 
mand History 
1956, p. 526 

« 

State to Saigon 
49294 16 Sep 
49399 17 Sep 

Saigon to State 

6997 27 Sep 

State to Saigon 
58092 30 Sop 
61330 6 Oct 
58280 2 Oct 

66 NYTimes 
Article 


SecDef 
' Mcaorandua 
. to the 
President 


DESCRIPTION 

"Roles end Missions" Study to tie 
Enbessy. 

. » 

Constituent Assembly elections. 

* 

GVH cabinet crisis brews as six civilian 


ministers, the only Southern members 
threaten to resign. 


JGS chairs a high level joint conference 
to develop a schedule of action to 
implement road development• 

Kanh ond Kcner reach vague end goner?*! 
agreement cn GAIT budget end financial 
matters. 


- ' m > m 


Secretary KcITameax^ accompanied by newly 
appointed Under Secretary of State 
Katzcriback visits Saigon. Saigon Port 
congestion grows worse. 


In E! MCN&ssra urges shift of ARV2? to 
pacification, change of responsibility 
to 12ACV, "drastic" reform of GVN. 



PAIS ' 

Era? OR 

KK3K-3KT 

IS Oct 66 

• 

• 

Saigon to State 

7ol6 4 Oct, 

7732 end 7752 

5 Oct, 8581 

17 Cet, 8 t4S 

18 Oct, 8833 

19 Oct, end 

8839 20 Oct, 

State to Saigon 

6676 L 14 Oct, 

68333 18 Oct 

24-25 Cet 65 

• 

KHEimes Article 

Texts of Ccrmni- 
que and Declarations 
Signed at Close of 
Manila Cobforence 

26 Oct 

1 Kov 66 

4 * 

« 

■ 

Saigon to Stste 

10312 7 Kov, 

11953 29 Kov 

2 Kov 66 

Saigon, to State 

9563 3 Kov 

2 Ko v 66 

Saigon to State 

7815 8 Oct end 

8 l 6 l 1 Oct 

* 

18 Kcv 66 

• • 

Saigon to State 

11249 18 Kov 

U43L 21 Kov 

State to Saigon 

93314 28 Nov 

21 Kov 66 

CQMUSMACV nsg 

90331 21 Kov 

29 Kov 66 

• 

* 

MAC? Ccnaenders 


Conference . 
20 Kov 


xiii 


DESCRIPTI ON 

Cabinet crisis patched up .at least until 
after Kani^aCb^irence. 


• • ‘9 

.■■■■: 


Manila conference of the seven nations 
aiding South Vietnam. Basic problem is 
still to get GVN ccrriitment to action 

on nca-ailitit 3 Tf fesasures. ' 


Premised GVTT national Reconciliation pro¬ 
clamation fails to appear; instead only 
vague reference in a speech on other sub¬ 
jects. Xy premised a ES speech and 
proclamation in "early December". 

* 

* y 1 1 

Koaor and Porter in Saigon reach agree¬ 
ment vith GVII on foreign exchange. 

• 

Ky prcmicos a tough decree on port 
mrnegenent. 

General Quang, deposed IV Corps Castander, 
appointed to head the now cabinet 
portfolio "Planning end Development" • 
Concern continues in Washington over AID 
diversions. 

• * * 

In a policy statement, COMUSMACV tells 
advisors that deficiencies of non- 
compliance are to be resolved within 

EVNAF channels. 

* 

« 

Washington reminds the Mission that GVN 
has not yet delivered cm its Manila 
premises about NR, pacification, and 
land reform; suggests Lodge press Ky. 


D.^.TS 

EVEKT OR 

DXttlSST 

2 Dec 66 

% 

Saigon to State 
12321 2 Dec 

• 

December 1956 

• 

• 

. ■ 

Saigon to State 
14C09 22 Dec, 
12733 7 Dec, 

12908 and 12950 

9 Dec, 13046 

10 Dec, 14C09 and 
13023 22 Dec, 
14112 23 Dec, 
14230 26 Dec 

* ■ 

8 Dec 66 

« 

CCClUSilACV to 
CIKCPAC OS 0245 S 
Dec 

December 1966 

Saigon to Sxate 

15559 13 Jan 67 

21 Dee 66 

* 

CG.?JS::»OT History 
1956 pp. 471-72 

January 1957 

KXTisnes Article 

2 Jen 67 

Saigon to State 
14725 2 Jan 

7 Jan 67 

NYTiees Article 

• 

13 Jan 67 

• 

Saigon to State 

15559 13 Jan 

20 Jan 67 

• 

Saigon to State 
16037 20 Jan 


vssssxmm 


Saigon declines to suggest formation of 
a .Joint inspectorate general to follow up 

AID diversions. 

* 

■ 

Further GVN-USCSi negotiations on the 
dollar balance problem • 


Ceremonial singing of the 1967 Combined 
Campaign Hen by CG’!US1IAC7 end Chief, JGS 


Saigon Port congestion grows worse during 
. GVIJ port ccrmand 3 r , 5 “great barge" 
experiment. State authorizes drastic 

action which Saigon declines to use* 

♦ 

Chirh-Hunnieutt affair terminated with 
transfer of the U.S. adviser outside the 
theatre and issuance of a nenormdna by 
the division ecasiander stating, that the 
past mast be forgotten. 

U Thant advances proposals for peace. 
President promises careful evaluation. 

Ky forsces negotiations nearing. Lodge 
predicts sensational military gains in 

1557 . 

U.S. Uission estimates GTE inflationary 

budget gap at 14-20 billion piasters. 

* 

ICy signs laws providing fear spring 
elections in 1 C 00 villages and 4C00 ham¬ 
lets. 

* 

Saigon resists Washington suggestion for 
complete MACV takeover of Saigon port. 

CVK issues Cy 1967 budget of 75 billion 
piasters without prior consultation with 
U.S. 
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23 Jam 6? 


EVEHT 




State to Saigon 
123223 21 J?n 


24 Jen 67 IIYTiraes Article 


20 Feb 67 


Saigon to State 
18545 22 Feb 


24 Feb 67 


10 liar 5? 


FiTines Article 
State to Saigon 
140250 19 Feb 
Saigon to State 

I 8303 18 Feb 

Saigon to State 
195.02 9 Mar, 

20053 10 liar, 

20201 13 Kar, 
State to Saigon 

153512 11 Kfcr 


DESCRIPTION 

• « 

Renewed economic negotiations forseen 
vith Eanh in Washington. 

♦ 

JOS Chief of Staff Vien appointed to 
replace corrupt Defense Minister Co, who 
is Informed on visit to Taiwan not to 
return. 


G71I agrees to work on an intei’in 
memorandum of understanding tc include 
implementation of the previous November'* s 
foreign exchange agreements* Kcmer 
threatens to reduce CIP; Earih hints at 
a raise in the piaster rate. 

Ky postpones U.S. visit to assure free 
and fair elections. . 


U.S. annoifiaces military jurisdiction over * 
American civilians, thus shirts the 
problems of corrupt GYT! justice and 
status of forces. 


17 Mar 67 State to Saigon • Another "Interim Agreement" reached vith 

157084 17 Mar GTE on foreign exchange. 

, ' • 

19 Mar 67 EXTimes Article Constituent Assembly unanimously approves 

nev corssitiuticn. Next day it is 
unanimously approved by the military 
junta and a copy presented to President 
Johnson at Guam meetings between top level 
• GVJMiS leadership. 

Guam meetings between top level GVM-U3 
leadership. President Johnson introduces 
the new U.S. team in Saigon; Bunker to 
be Ambassador, Locke his deputy, Kcmer 
the new pacification dzar within the 
IiACV framework. 

\ 

General Abrams appointed Deputy to 
CQMUSIIACV. 


20-21 Kar 67 


EXTimes Article 
Joint Ccrsiunicf. 
•Guam Meetings 
21 Kar 


6 Apr 67 


K22ime3 Article 


xv 


E.VC3 

FV3ST OK 

DCCIESST 

lESCKIKTIO-T 

18 Apr 67 

Saigon to State 

23376 Apr 

GYN issues a National Reconciliation pro- 
clcrntion that proves to be a mirage;”it 
emphasises solidarity vice reconciliation. 

25 Apr 67 

KYTip.es Article 
Saigon to State 
23749 23 Apr 

4 

Lodge completes his stint, leaves Saigon. 

m 

• 

27 Apr 67 

4 

KYTimas Article 

Genera.! Westmoreland confers with LBJ in 
Washington, addresses Congress the next 
day. 

4 

7 Kay 67 

• 

4 

CC7JSKACV 

MAC 0 341 

15Co4 to 

CEXJFAC 

0710352 Kay . 

General Westmoreland reports on his 
ccKs&nd project to improve RVKAP perfor¬ 
mance, offers $7800 caving in cut-cff 
of MAP support to two YEN fishing boats 
. as sign of progress. AS7N evaluation 

only partially completed. 

• 

12 May- 67 . 

.*: v —^vw., . 

• 

% 

« 

STZteas Article 
Saigon to State 
'255?4 12 Kay 

* 

Premier Ky announces he will sec!: the 

Presidency* Thieu-IJy rivalry intensifies. 

*► 

20 Jvn 67 

Saigon to State 
28409 20 Jun 

• 

Thicu end Ky invited to informal 
- luncheon hosted by Bunker at which unity 
of the Armed Forces is discussed. 

22 Jun 67 

• 

State to Saigon 
213380 22 Jun 

• 

• 

Mission estimates rate of inflation in 

SV1T to he 45-50,1 per year. 

«., «»« • 

29-30 Jun 67 

♦ • 

• * 

Saigon to State 
29258 30 Jun 

The Armed Forces Council of 50 -S 0 
officers holds two dsy continuous session 
frem which emerges the Thiou-Xy ticket • 

7-8 Jul 67 

KYTlmes Article 
OSS(SA) Memorandum 
25 Jul, "SecDcf 

VS Trip Briefings" 

Secretary McNamara makes his 9th visit 
to STS. 

m ^ 

. 

17 Jul 67 

• • 

KYTines Article 
Ssigcn to State 

1381 19 Jul 

1475 20 Jul 

CA approves Thieu-Ky ticket; rejects the 
threatening Big Minh candidacy. 

4 

* 

• 4 » 

24-25 Jul 67 

HYTines Article 

Cliffcrd-Taylor mission receives Saigon 
briefings. 

4 

. « 

• 
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12 A»s 67 
26 .Aug 67 

3 Sep 67 


EVENT 03 
BCCUMEET 


NYiiaes Article 


AssSib Saigon 
to SecTsf, 

• Blueprint for 
Viet-Ham, 

26 Aug 
« 

KYTirc.es Article 


INSCRIPTION 

Array c/s General H. K. Johnson reports 
ve ere visming, latest t5,000 can troop 
increase to be the last* 

Mission completes '’Blueprint for Vietnam. 


Elections for President end Senate. * 
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PART II 


us/gw: R3L»TI<ES 11 ’ thb ky-thiru erigd 
J\ ft3 19o5 FALL I9t 7 

Chapter I - The Ky Government*s Early Months: The Coup 
to the Embrace at Honolulu, February i 960 
% 

♦ * 

1. The Ky Government 1 s Inheritance 1/ 

Eguyen Cao Ky, Commander of the Vietnamese Air Force, joined with 
other '‘young Turks" of the Vietnamese Armed Forces to overthrow the 
civilian government of Prime Uinister Quat on June 12, 1$S5. Attempts 
at civilian government had limped along since October, 1964, following 
riots in August-September that had forced the generals to withdraw 
KhanhVs military-dictatorial constitution and to promise civilian rule. 
That entire period had been marked by riots, coups, end attempted coups. 
By June, when Quat and the civilian President Suu found themselves in an 
impasse, Ambassador Taylor easily acquiesced in the return to direct 
military rule. 

Pacification kept lagging, and the dark military picture forced the 
U.S. to decide in June to pour U.S. troops into the country as fast as 
they could be deployed. The pattern of GW civil end military ineffec¬ 
tiveness had led the U.S. Government to resolve to do it ourselves, and 
to abandon any hope of forcing or inducing GYK to do the job without us. 
All concerned knew that the Young Turks now in open control of GW had 
repeatedly defied Ambassador Taylor and had gotten away with it. Attempts 
at top-level leverage on GW had produced a virtual diplomatic rupture 
for a few days at the end of 1964 end the beginning of 1969, and the U.S. 

was in no mood to try it again. 

•• 

4 4 

2. The Ky Government and the U.S. Start Their Dealings, June-July 1965 

•* 

With Vietnam's return to overt military government, the political 
blocs with their private armies, perhaps exhausted, bided their time. 
Communication improved between the U.S. and GVII to a state of cool 
correctness, gradually revealing lover-level GW's intention to go on 
coasting as it always had and higher-level GVIT * s intention to serve its 
own interests. 

* * % 

• 

The day after the coup, CQMUSMACV cabled CIKCPAC in alarm about the 
military picture, requesting authority to send U.S. troops on offensive 
missions. He recalled that AHVIJ had lost five infantry battalions on 
the battlefield in the last three weeks, and he stated that the only 
possible U.S. response was the aggressive employment of U.S. troops 
together with the Vietnamese general reserve forces. 





1 


To meet this challenge successfully, troops must be maneu¬ 
vered fully, deployed and redeployed as necessary. 2/ 


To demonstrate how completely the initiative changes on the subject 
of combined command, Saigon announced to Washington in mid-June its in¬ 
tention within the next few days to conduct a backgrounder on command 
relationships. 3/ A reply from the Secretary of Defense said. 


As basis for Washington review of proposed Westmoreland - 
backgrounder on command relationships and 2IA.CY organizational 
structure, please furnish draft of text he will use... hj 

• 

In late June, General Westmoreland was authorised by Washington to * 
"commit U.S. troops to combat, independent of or in conjunction with GVfi 
forces in any situation in which use of such troops is requested by an 
appropriate GVI! commander and when, in COMUSI^iACV' s judgment, their use 
is necessary to strengthen the relative position of GVI; forces.”5/ 


Premier Ky, obviously wishing to play down an issue sensitive to both 
governments, told .Ambassador Tsylor he saw no particular reason for any 
drastic change from the previous practice of combat support. In any speci¬ 
fic e situation, he said that command should be worked out in accordance 
with “good sense and sound military principles." 6/ Additional deploy¬ 
ments caused no problem, and indeed GvH now asked for more US/lW forces 
than could be deployed or ".rere approved. But in response to a query, 

Taylor waved aside any hope of using deployments for leverage. Discus¬ 
sions of combined command avoided joining issue and left matters unchanged. 


7/ 


Although Taylor’s initial reaction to Ky was one of apprehension, he 
was soon impressed by Ky's aggressive performance including his 26* point 
program. He doubted Ky's ability to implement the program, but concluded 
that military government was less likely to abandon the war effort and 
thus should be supported. 8/ 


Early in 1965 , AID had decided to stop buying piasters for TJ.S.-con¬ 
trolled sector funds, and in June agreed with the GYIT to change the province 
procedures. Effective June 22, 1565, the Vietnamese Province Chief would 
requisition and release AID commodities on his own authority, and all sup¬ 
porting funds came through regular GVT channels. The new procedures 
included elaborate reporting steps both when the D.S. advisers concurred 
and when they nonconcured with the Province Chief's actions. . In practice, 

the change reduced U.S. adviser's leverage. 9/ 

• • 

On July 1, Secretary Mcl'amara submitted a memorandum to the .President 
reviewing all aspects of Vietnam policy. However, he naturally concen¬ 
trated on U.S. deployments, and had little to say on GVW's problems. In 
a section titled, "Initiatives Inside Vietnam," his only significant 

<? 



TOP SECRET - Sensitive 

« 

■ » 

recommendations were that we should increase our AH) to G71I and tliat 
Chieu Koi Program .should be improved. However, in another memorandum 
to the President on July 20, following a trip to Saigon, J'eHenara 
suggested that the U.S. Government should ley down some terns for its 
assistance. GVIi was again pressing for more U.S. forces than were 
available. He mentioned rice policy, plus a "veto on major GVK com¬ 
manders, statements about invading I;VT;, and so." 10/ 

* * 

McFsmara 1 s overall evaluation was deeply pessimistic, making clear 
why he recommended increased U.S. forces at that time: 

Estimate of the Situation . The situation, in South Vietnam 
is worse then a year ago (when it was worse than a year before 
that). After a few* months of stalemate, the tempo of the war 
has quickened. A hard VC push is cow on to dismember the nation 
and to maul the army. The VC main and local forces, reinforced 
by militia and guerrillas, have the initiative and, with large 
attacks {some in regimental strength), are hurting ARTS forces 
badly. The main VC efforts have teen in southern I Corps, 
northern and central II Corps and north of Saigon. The central 
highlands could well be lost to the 1,'ational liberation Front 
during this monsoon season. Since June 1, the C-VK has been 
forced to abandon six district capitals; only one has been 
retaken. U.S. combat troops deployments and US/VI'AF strikes 
against the liorth have put to rest most South Vietnamese fears 
that the United States will forsake then, and US/Vi A? air 
Icrikes in-country have probably shaken VC morale somewhat. 

Yet the government is able to provide security to fewer and 
fewer people in less and less territory as terrorism increases. 
Cities and towns are being isolated as fewer and fewer roads 
and railroads are usable and power and communications lines dre 
. cut. 

The economy is deteriorating — the war is disrupting rubber 
. production, rice distribution, Dalat vegetable production and 
the coastal fishing industry, causing the loss of jobs and 
income, displacement of people and frequent breakdown or sus¬ 
pension of vital means of tr an sport at ion and communication; 
foreign exchange earnings have fallen; and severe inflation is 
threatened. 11/ 

In Saigon Ambassador Taylor gave the GVH the first definite sign of 
U.S. concern about the effects of U.S. deployments on Saigon port opera¬ 
tions and on the Vietnamese economy. In a letter to Prime Minister Ky 
dated July 1, 1965 , he said: 

Your experts and ours are in constant contact on ^the 
budgetary deficit/ and have always worked effectively 
together.. .fht&xf will need your support in carrying out 
the anti-inflation measures which they may recommend from 
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tine to time...The rice procurement and distribution agency 
which you have in mind is an important measure of...a program 
vhich should also include the further development of port 
capacities. 

USQM also began talking about devaluing the piaster. 12/ These matters 
were to come to a head a year later. At this time, however, the Embassy 
treated these matters routinely and applied no pressure to C-VII. GVK 
Officials opened the serious bidding in their meeting with Secretary 
Kc&amara on July 16, saying that their gold and foreign exchange reserves 
had suffered the alarming drop from $175 million to $100 million since 
January, 19ok, and requested a big increase in AID. 13/ Ambassador 
Taylor preferred to limit our counter-demands to get quick agreement; 
he said. 


We would avoid giving the impression of asking for new 

agreements or imposing conditions for our increase AH)... 

We’ do not want to raise conditions in terms likely to be 

rejected or to require prolonged debate; lh/ 

* - 

On July 28, the Embassy and GV3 settled it. The agreement touched very 
lightly on GW obligations and on joint economic planning. It provided 
for M joint discussions to precede policy decisions.. .for control of 
inflation,” etc. 15/ . 

• * • * ' 

On July 8, KACV reviewed its relationships with the military leader¬ 
ship. There yas no problem; they agreed that operations involving both 
U.S. and AEYK troops wculd use the concepts of coordination and coopera¬ 
tion. They did not discuss combined command. 16 / However, a flap 
developed late in July.when General Tbi was reported to be planning 
operations in the Di-3. Both Taylor and Westmoreland took it up with 
GW, who reassured them; Thi got back on his leash before it was too 
late. Such operations ccameucsd more than a year later. 17/ 

A candid subsequent statement from Saigon shows the Vietnamese desired' 
to have the best of both worlds. Ambassador Lodge reported to Washington 
the disparaging reactions of ABVN general officers on the JGS staff to 
the U.S. Karine victory south of Chu Lai. "I flag this small straw in 
the wind as pointing up the importance of portraying our operations here 
as combined with the ’CWl in nature.”. 18/ 

3.. Quiet Sailing Through January, 1966 

*. 

In August, Ky wanted to make a trip to Taiwan, being interested in 
getting nationalist Chinese troops into Vietram. The U. S. Government 
objected both to the trip and to its objective, but failed to persuade 
him to give up the trip. Later he brought in same Chinats on the sly. 

An idea floated in Washington that he or Thieu should visit the United 
States was dropped without having been brought up -with the GVK. 19/ 


Lodge arrived around the middle of August to replace Taylor. Having 
avoided the confrontations vith GYST of the type that Taylor had, he came 
vith a residue of good will. . Because be vas considered responsible for 
Diem’s overthrow, the Buddhists were pleased,, and the militant Catholics 
dubious. In that connection. State thought it prudent to direct the * . 
Embassy to assure GVK that neither Lodge nor Lonsdale, whom he vas bring¬ 
ing vith him, vas going to try to make changes in GY!!. 20/ On August 26, 

Ky told Lodge that he thought U.S. forces should "hold strategic points", 
so that the Vietnamese could concentrate on pacification operations. 

. That is, he wanted the United States to take over the main force var. He 

also said he thought the Chu Hoi progrem vas a waste of money. 21/ 

■ * * •• * ' ‘ ■ - • . . . 

" » 

* * 

In early August, Ky established a Ministry of Rural Construction (MRC) 
and a Central Rural Construction Council (CROC). These absorbed functions 
and personnel from predecessor groups and other ministries for the 
announced purpose of providing centralized direction to the pacification 
effort. Eguyer. Tat Ung was made Minister of Rurel Construction while the 
Council vas chaired by General Co, Minister of Ear and Defense. Timing 
and circumstances give no evidence of a strong U.S. hand at vork. The 
U.S. Embassy viewed the new organization as the result of political man¬ 
euvering, but also hoped the change would promote inter-ministerial 
cooperation. The move signalled renewed emphasis of pacification by both 
GVK and the mission. In late August, Ambassador Lodge announced the 
appointment of retired General Lansdale as chairman of the U.S. Mission 
liaison group to the GVi! CROC. 

. • 

* . • . . ' . 

» , * 

♦ * 

There followed a period of shuffling and reorganization during which * 
Ung vas killed in a plane crash. Two weeks later Prime Minister Ky 
announced that General Thang would succeed to the Ministry. The appoint¬ 
ment was for six months only, and Thang retained his position on the JGS. 

At the sene time,.General Co vas elevated to Deputy Prime Minister for war 
and Reconstruction in a realignment that made six ministries including 
Rural Reconstruction subordinate to him. 22/ 

On August 28, General Thi told Lodge he thought he could do a better 
job running the government than Ky was doing. He spoke at some length on 
Ky's political weaknesses, with particular emphasis on his lack of support 
in I Corps, where Thi was strong. As was his usual practice, lodge politely’ 
brushed aside this approach. (Later Thi proved harder and harder to control 
until his dismissal in March.) 23/ 

In mid-September, Lodge vent on an inspection trip to Da Gang and 
Qui Ebon. On his return he waxed eloquent about the benefits of the U.S. 
presence: 

. • ' • 

. All reports indicated that the American troops are having 

a very beneficial effect on VS troops, giving then greater 
confidence and courage. I am always mindful of the possibility 
that the American presence will induce the VU to slump back and 
"Let George do it." But here seems to be no sign of this. 
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I wish I could describe the feelirig of hope which this greet 
American presence on the ground is bringing. There can no longer 
be the slightest doubt that persistence will bring success,.that 
the aggression will be warded off and that for the first time 
since the end of 1717 II, the cause of free men will be on an up- * 
ward spiral. 24/ 

•. ■ ' ■ • 

a t 

lodge's end-of•month appraisal was and political progress 

lagged behind the military. He felt there would be a political vacuum 
that the VC would fill if the U.S, pulled out. Therefore,he was trying 
to start a program to provide security and to generate indigenous 
political activity at the hamlet level. He noted with pleasure that. 

Ky was taking the initiative in bringing his pacification plans to 
Lansdale, to get U.S. reactions before these plans were too firm to 
Change. 25/ 

By September, a combination of inflation, black-marketeering by U.S; 
troops and other related problems led both governments to agree on im¬ 
portant steps. The U.S. introduced military payment certificates, and 
the GVH agreed to exchange 118 piasters to the dollar for personal use 
of troops and U.S. civilians. Official U.S. purchases of piasters con¬ 
tinued at the old exchange rate of 35* however. 26/ • 

September brought an evaluation of the three-month three-province 
pacification experiment during which each was under the unified control 
of a teem chief} one an embassy FSC, one a K.4CV sector adviser, and cne 
an AID province representative. CCOJSIACV judged that test only^partially’ 
successful; progress achieved was attributed to the "keen spirit of cooper¬ 
ation" by all team members. Because he believed the results inconclusive 
and in view of the existing military situation, General Uestmoreland con¬ 
cluded that the team chief concept should not be Implemented. The experi¬ 
ment was officially, ended. * 

The U.S. also became deeply involved in the rice trade. Vietnam 
changed over from a rice exporter in the years through 1264 to a heavy 
importer from 1265 onwards. AID provided the imported rice under CIP. 

In September, 1264, Ambassador Lodge spoke of measures we are taking to 
control the price of rice; inasmuch as A.ID provided the imports, USOM 

had a say in the GVK's policies on price control, subsidization, and dis¬ 
tribution of rice. 2 j/ 

. « 

During this period a problem flared up over a corrupt. Province Chief. 
Lt. Colonel Chi, Province Chief of Einh Tuy, was accused' of xoisuse of 
$250,000 of AID funds. After pressure from AID had merely produced threats 
ageinst the lives of AID personnel in the province, on September 23 AID 
withdrew them and suspended AID to the province • Chi was a protege of 
General Co, the Mini ster of Defense and Deputy Premier, who himself figured 
in charges of comrption a year later. On October^, the story got into 


the papers,, and on the 7th Xy promised publicly to remove Chi. Lodge 
played no role in starting this episode, and told the Mission Council 
on October 7 that he did not vant it repeated. After a six-weeks delay, 
Ky did remove Chi on November 25, end gave him a job in the Ministry of 
Defense. AID to the province resumed. 28/ * 


Advisers in . the field kept on complaining about the delays in the 
Vietnamese system, and pressed for restoration of same resources of 
their own. On October 1, 1 Sq5j MACV began giving its sector and sub¬ 
sector advisers piaster funds they could spend on urgent projects. 3ach- 
subsector adviser had access to 50,000 piasters which could be replenished 
as necessary. Toward the end of 1955 it became obvious that this method 
was highly successful. Consideration was given to permanent establishment 
of the revolving fund. 29/ 


However, after the trial period of about four months MACV abandoned 
the plan because of strong opposition by General Thang, Minister of 
Revolutionary Development. He argued that under U.S. urging he had been 
developing an effective, flexible organization that would take care of 
urgent projects of the type the sector and subsector advisers wanted to 
promote j letting them bypass his people would encourage the latter to 
lapse into their old bad habits and thwart both governments* main objec¬ 
tives. 30/ 

* mmmJ % 


USQM also had second thoughts about abandoning the sign-off system. 
Early in October 19o5 } the Mission Council approved a plan to restore the 
’’troika sign-off K procedure as it had existed prior to June. After the 
Mission had already reopened the issue with the GYM, 31/ the State 
Department objected, saying that the United States wanted to make the 
Vietnamese more independent and effective. 


After a time the frustrations of the advisers began striking a 
sympathetic chord at the highest levels. In a draft memorandum to the 
President dated Kovember 3j 1 So 5> Secretary MciTamara stated his oim im¬ 
patience with the GVT and urged a more active role for our advisers at 
province and district. There is no sign of such high-level interest 
earlier, except as expressed by decisions to extend the advisory system 
to lower levels; as just noted State objected to the restoration of 
troika sign-off on October 16, 19o5. 

♦ 

Some uncertainty and disagreement with respect to pacification de¬ 
veloped within United States groups in Vietnam. In Eovem'oer, Major General 
Lahsdale, Special Assistant to the Ambassador, asked who on the U.S. side 
should have the executive role in dealing with the Rural Construction 
Ministry? Lansdale envisaged that MACV and JUSPAO would he observers only. 


COMUSMACV disagreed with the proposed limitation. USMACV was the 
only structure advising GVK at all levels; so MACV. shared responsibility 
for pacification. Manpower required for cadre teams would impact directly 
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ar4 serious!y on MACV efforts to maintain HVI7AP strengths. Minister of 
Rural Construction vas Major General Ihang vho also vas Director of Opera¬ 
tions, JOS. He looked to MACV for advice and assistance on the whole 
spectrum of pacification problems. 

■ . • - * ... . • . 

* • 

. On December 15 in a memorandum to Major General Lansdale, the Am¬ 
bassador said, 

4 , 

^ . . 

I consider the GVII effort in this domain (apart from 
the military clearing phase) to be primarily civilian... 

Consequently, on the American side it is preferable that 
the two civilian agencies, USAID and CAS, be the operating 

support agencies. 32/ 

♦ ‘ * 

* * 1 a 

The GVIi military plan in support of the 1$66 Rural Construction plan 
vas given in the JGS Directive A3 1^0 of December 15, 1$65, which had been 
developed in coordination vith KA.CV and the Ministry of Rural Construction. 
In November onward, portions of the 1J56 GVII defense budget prepared in 

accordance, vith U.S. guidelines were received by 11A.CV. 33/ 

. • * 

• ‘ . t 

At the time of the Christmas truce. President Johnson launched a peace 
. offensive, including a suspension of bombing in Korth Vietnam that lasted 
37 days. The moves vere carefully cleared vith GVT and vith its Ambassa¬ 
dor in Washington, and caused no significant problems. Lodge's appraisal 
vas that, the ’'offensive" achieved all its aims, at no significant cost. 
However, trouble flared urn over a plan to release 20 1IYA prisoners across 
the DIIZj General Tbi vas not consultei, and said he weald, not permit it (in 
his Corps). Things vere smoothed over amicably by Tet. 3 k/ 

. One troublesome area vas GVK's havkishness over such issues as border 
incidents. Ky kept pressing for action against Cambodian sanctuaries; 
the U.S. stood firm on the rule of self-defense in emergencies only, which 
could mean shooting across the border but not maneuvering troops across 
it. Ky vented to encourage a Khmer Serai expedition, vhich vohld cause 
a flare-urp vith the Cambodian Government; State directed Lodge to keep 
him on a tight leash. 35/ 

■ e 

Coup rumors started to circulate around the first of the year; Lodge 
remarked that just before Tet vas a normal season for that. On December 29 
Ky told Lodge of an alleged assassination plot directed at Ky, Co, the 
Buddhist leader Thich Tam Chau, and Lodge. On January 15, WAR took to 
. the air in nervous reaction to some supposedly suspicious troop movements; 

lodge reported more rumors on January 19, and took the opportunity to spell 
out his position; 

* m 

• If... corridor coup...caused directorate members to fall out, 

consequences could be disastrous....A peaceful reshuffle vithin 
directorate is a continuing possibility. I vould deplore it. 
lie take all rumors and reports of government change very seri¬ 
ously and never miss an opportunity to make clear U.S. support 
for, and the need for, governmental stability. 36 / 

a. 




Around the middle of January 19S5, Ky addressed the Armed Forces 
Convention* Ee announced the prospective formation, after Tet, of a 
"Democracy Building Council" to 6erve as a constituent assembly and 
legislature. It would vrite a new constitution by October, 1956, pre¬ 
paratory to elections in 1967 . This was the cpening shot in what 
became a big issue within a few weeks. 37/ 

k 4 ^ * 1 * * » 

4. The Honolulu Conference of Februa r y 6-3, i 960 

• * ' . 

By late January, it was clear that Lodge’s policy of not pushing GVF 
too hard may have helped keep things amicable but permitted pacification 
to keep lagging end permitted economic problems to grow serious.. Tfith 
conspicuous haste that caused GVH some loss of face, the U.S. summoned 
Thieu, Ky, and other GVK officials to Honolulu to express renewed and 
heightened *J.S. concern. The U.S. wanted to re-emphasize pacification, 
with a corresponding shift of authority from the ARViT line command to 
the province chiefs; and it vented strong action to limit inflation, to 
clear the Saigon Port, and to limit the unfavorable effect of U.S. deploy-. 

ments on the U.S. balance of payments. 33/ 

* 

For the first time in over a year, the U.S. bargained hard with (PAT 
on issues of these kinds. The GVK agreed to the main U.S. demands on 
authority for the provinces chiefs. Moreover, it promised fiscal reform, 
devaluation, port and customs reform, and the use of 6717 dollar balances 
to finance additional imports. The CAT also agreed that an International 
Monetary Fund team should be invitei to give technical advice on these 
economic programs. Thieu and Ky promised to go ahead with a new consti¬ 
tution, to be drafted by an appointed Advisory Council, and then ratified 
by popular vote in late i 960 ; following that, they promised, the GTE 
would create an elected government rooted in the constitution. The U.S. 
promised to increase AID imports to iiCO million in i 960 , plus $150 million 
in project assistance. 

Altogether the two governments exchanged over 60 agreed points and 
assurances, ranging over free world (third country) assistance, rural 
construction (pacification), refugees, political development, Jlontagnards, 
Chieu Hoi, health, education, agriculture, and economic and financial pro- • 
grams. This package was far more specific than any previous US/gV!J agree¬ 
ment. Their public statements after the conference emphasized social 
Justice, the promise of elected government, and the U.S. lack of interest 

in bases or permanent alliance in South Vietnam. 

* % 

In a public appearance at the. conference, President Johnson embraced 
Prime Minister Ky,"before photographers. Although it caused no loss of 
face directly, in the eyes of many observers this act added to the im¬ 
pression that Ky was tied to our apron strings. If Lodge sensed this 
. effect, he said nothing about it; characteristically, he said to State 
that the Honolulu Conference was good psychologically for Vietnam. 
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Directly after the conference USOM remained seriously concerned about 
the high and rising black market piaster rate for dollars, which they and 
the Vietnamese business community regarded as the bellveather of inflation. 
Koreover, besides its harmful psychological effect, the high rate tempted 
U.S. personnel into illegal transactions, causing unfavorable publicity. 


The thrust of the Honolulu Conference was clearly to stimulate non¬ 
military pacification efforts. Upon bis return to Saigon, lodge issued 
a memorandum reconstituting the ilission Liaison Group under Deputy 
Ambassador Porter. Though charged by the memorandum -with the management 
and control of all U. S. civilian agency activities supporting Revolu¬ 
tionary Development, Porter saw his responsibility as primarily a coor¬ 
dinating effort. He said he did not intend to get into individual agency 
activities, ho/ 

M*r 


Chapter II - A R e bellion, A Constituent /sserfbly, end the 
Hardships of"l'e£Qtiating With a ".teak 8 


Government 


1. The Sise of the Struggle Movement, March 196$ 



General Thi, Commander of I Corps, vas a thorn in Ky's side as a . 
potential rival. Both private and public disagreements showed there vas 
no love lost between them; and Thi had a considerable base of support in 
his connections vith the Buddhist leadership and in his identification 
vith Annemese sensitivities. These factors also made the other generals 
of the Military Directorate (formerly National Leadership Council, etc.) 
suspicious of Shi; they felt better able to cope vith Xy. 1/ 


Armed vith President Johnson's public support of him, Xy resolved to 
exile Thi, and he persuaded his colleagues to go along vith the idea in a 
meeting on March 10. The day before he told Ledge of his intention, say¬ 
ing that Thi had been culpably insubordinate; Lodge replied that he should 
be sure he could prove the charges, so as to put a good public face on the 
move, and pave the vay carefully. Later in the day Lodge also advised 
him to make sure he had the votes in the Directorate, saying that for him 
to lose on the issue and be replaced as Prime Minister vould be c&tastro- . 
phic. Ky vas sure of himself, although he admitted he could not prove 
Ms charges. In a later meeting the same day, Thieu told Lodge Thi "had 
conducted himself in a vay that vas not suitable,” and vas confident Thi' 
could be dismissed without ill effects. 2/ 

On March 10, vhen the Directorate voted to fire him, Thi resigned. 

Ky told Lodge that Thi vould go to Da Hang the 11th for the change-of- 
command ceremony and then leave the country for four months. The same 
dajj Thi told Colonel Sam Milson that he did not want to leave the country, 
and that he had been encouraged by the Director of national Police to 
stay; Wilson suggested that he go gracefully. On the 11th, vhen the time 
came for TM to fly to Da Hang, he vas detained at Tan Son Khut; Ky had 
got vind of, or suspected, Ms intentions. Ky then urgently requested 
Lodge to invite TM to the UMted States for a physical examination. 3/ 

* 

The Annemese Buddhists, led by Tri Quang, vfco had quietly bided their 
time for about a year, nov entered the action. (Ky later told Lodge that 
Tri Quang had assented to TM's dismissal and had then double-crossed him.) 
They began demonstrations in Da Kang and Hue on March 12, joined by the 
students, and over the next several days gained control of those cities 
as the police stood aside. Again Ky used Lodge's good offices to try to 
persuade TM to leave the country gracefully; but the l6th, Ky and the 
Directorate decided to try to use Thi to restore order, and permitted 
Mm to return to Da Kang. For a few days things quieted down slightly, 
but the end was not yet in sight, hj 

*1 » 

• * 

State offered Lodge suggestions on hov to get tMngs calmed down. 
First, he might counsel a firm attitude by GVH, saying it vould meet vith 



the Buddhists hut not under threats, and that it vould not permit dis¬ 
orders. Second, GV17 might steal the initiative from the Buddhists by 
making a generous public offer of .elections. Whichever course they 
followed. State wanted them to be sure it would work and would avoid a 
head-on collision with the Btiddhists. In reply, lodge agreed on the ’ 
need to avoid a head-on collision; as for the means, he, like State, 
simply hoped for the best: 

We should not settle on one solution or another. Bather it 
is possible, if not probable, that, unless uncontrollable -mas a 
reaction is brought about, each side will seek to arrange what 
can be looked upon as widely acceptable. 5/ • . 

On March 22, Lodge and Ky had a long discussion of tactics relating 
to elections and constitution-writing. Elections were scheduled to come 
up for the largely powerless but symbolic provincial councils (which 
advised the Province Chiefs on policy matters), and Ky had reportedly 
toyed with calling off these elections. He was also far behind schedule' 
on the constituent assembly he had publicly promised on January 19 for 
4ust after Tet, and as noted had privately promised the U.S. Government 
at Honolulu. 6/ lodge reported: 

2. ...He is eager for advice and when he received it, 

he said he agreed with it. Kov it remains to be seen whether 
it will be carried out. 

3. My advice was based or.' careful reflection and consul¬ 
tation with my associates and was to this effect: 

4. The GV23 should not cancel provincial elections as I 
had heard reported. He said that this was not exactly the 
case; that there were two provincial councils, which didn’t 
went elections. I said in that event these councils should 
be made to say publicly that they didn’t want elections so 
that the onus of not holding these elect ions vould not fall 
on the Government. A public announcement had been made that 
the Government was in favor of holding these provincial 
elections; the offices involved have little actual consequence 
but are of symbolic significance; Washington hai been informed 
of this fact; and if there was same reason why in one or two 
provinces they should not be held, then the provinces should 

make the reason plain. 

* • 

♦ 

5« I then advised that he should take the lead and influ¬ 
ence opinion, and not be at the mercy of events. I suggested 
that a list of names for so-called consultative assembly (which 
I suggested would be better named "preparatory commission”) 
which aims to draft a constitution,. should be. confirmed by the 
Generals. Uhen this had been done, I su gge sted that then Ky 



should make a very carefully vritten and persuasive announce¬ 
ment which would he done on film for use on television and in 
the movie theaters. The Vietnamese are great movie-goers and 
it is a very important medium here. I said that he should not . 
read it on film with his head hoboing up and down as he looked 
down at the text, but should have it put on cue card along side 
the camera and read it as he looks right into the lens. 

• i 

* 

6. His statement should be vritten in such a way as not to 
exclude the possibility of elections later on for a constitu¬ 
tional convention. In other words, this should be deliberately 
fuzzed and left open by implication. I said I much preferred 
the phrase "constitutional convention" to the pernicious French 
phrase "constituent assembly." The constitutional convention 
would meet, adopt the constitution and disband, whereas the 
constituent assembly stays around and makes • trouble for an 

indefinite period. 

♦ • 

7. He agreed with all this and seemed to understand it. 

He said that last night, the Generals had unanimously confirmed 
the names of the members of the preparatory committee. He would 
announce all this as I suggested. I wish he would do it quickly. 

• 

8. I suggested that impulsive unprepared statements were 
most dangerous at this time. Experienced politicians often 
make statements which seem to be "off the cuff," but actually 
are carefully thought out. His unprepared statements always 
worry me. 

9. He agreed with me that certain Buddhists were unwittingly 
taking Communist inspired advice, as were the students in Hue 
who had attacked me... 

10. He was absolutely sure that the Buddhists were divided 
among themselves — an analysis which I share. He agrees with 
me that Tri Quang simply has not got the poverful psychological 
factors working for him new that he had in October ’ 63 . All 
the Communist Propaganda in the world cannot alter these facts: 
That in '63, the Buddhists were-discriminated against, and now 
they are not; that in the latter days of '63 the Buddhists were 
persecuted whereas now they are not; and that Tri Quang was an 
underdog then; and now he is not. Yet Tri Quang is evidently 
determined.. 

11. ’ Ky advice to him was not very drastic and quite simple 
to do, and yet I believe that if he follows it conscientiously 
and expeditiously without procrastination that there may be 
enough of a budding sense of national interest to start moving 
things along in the right direction. 
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12. He thanked me more effusively and ■warmly than he has 
ever done before and said he was so grateful for my interest 
in his welfare, physical and political. 

13. The situation is not yet out of hand. Ky has had 
offers from Catholics and Southerners for then to enter the 
fray on his side and start throwing their weight around, which 
he so far has teen able to prevent them from doing. This is 
one of the things which I have been fearing. I talked in thio 
vein with the Papal delegate and the Archbishop of Saigon 
yesterday, and they agreed completely. The leadership of the 
Southerners is not, I fear, as responsible. 7/ 

On March 25, Ky followed lodge's advice more or less closely, and 
announced the Constitutional Preparatory Commission and said it would 
finish its work within two months; elections might follow by the end of 
19o6. However, he insisted that GVi! would exclude "Vietcong or corrupt 
elements" from the elected assembly. The move failed to restore order. 
On March 26, demonstrators in Hue broke out anti-American banners 
written in English, and an ugly incident followed in which a Karine 
tore one down. (After detailed negotiations, an apology was given and 
accepted.) The radio stations at Da Hang and Hue fell under control of 
dissident elements. - 

On March 29, Ky told lodge that he and the generals wanted to move 
on Hue and Da I'ang with military forces, arid said that he could show 
that ar unpublicized Buddhist split had caused the uprising, lodge 
concurred in Ky’s plan to use forces, but urged hin not to try to create 
an open breach among the 3uddhists. 8/ 

m 

ft 

Although lodge had no objection to using force against the Buddhist 
movement, both he and Husk felt that U.S. men and equipment should stay 
out of it, to avoid heightening anti-American feelings. Busk told lodge 
of his deep concern about Vietnamese internal bickering at a crucial 
time; he was particularly disturbed by the anti-American propaganda com¬ 
ing from the Hue radio, which was physically defended by the U.S. Marines 
in that general area. He went on to say, 

* 

We face the fact that we ourselves cannot succeed except 
in support of the South Vietnamese. Unless "they are able to 
mobilize reasonable solidarity, prospects are grim. I appre¬ 
ciate your frank and realistic reporting and am relying 
heavily upon your good judgment to exert every effort to get 
us over the present malaise. 9/ 

Lodge replied that his influence with the Catholics had kept them 
out of it, but that his talks with Tri Quang had been unproductive. 

He estimated that Tri Quang had used the anti-American theme to put 


lit 


pressure on-the GW. as/ (Through an intermediary the Embassy learned 
that General Thi said that the United States was too committed to leave; 
this belief may have-led Thi and the Buddhists to feel free to use the 
theme as a weapon against GVH.) 

On March 29,. the Catholic leaders in whom Lodge had placed his 
hopes came out against the GVI' and demanded a return to civilian rule. £/ 

2. Ky's First Attempt to Suppress the Struggle Movement, April 19-36 


Events now happened in rapid succession. Assured of Lodge's sym¬ 
pathy, on April 3 Ky declared that Da i'ang vas in the hands of Communists. 
On April 5, despite mild questioning from State, IIACV airlifted tvo 
battalions of Vietnamese Rangers to Da llang under personal cceamand of Ky, 
and they started to seize the city. That same de.y the 1st ARTS. Division 
Contender declared for the Struggle Movement, with his officers backing 
him, and U.S. advisers v:ere withdrawn from the Division. On April 6, 
"non-essential" U.S. civilians withdrew from Hue. On April 8, the GVI; 
flew two more Ranger battalions to Da Hang, using its own airlift after 
KACV refused to provide any. On April 9» U.S. representatives protested 
to Struggle Movement leaders about Howitzers under their control positioned 
within range of the Da Hang airbase; the leaders agreed to pull them back. 
Tiro hundred U.S. and third country civilians evacuated Da Hang. 12/ 


Uasbir.gtcn played little role in all this. From tine to time i 


1 + 


offered mild advice, but Loige had a free hand. It vas his decision to 
withhold any further U.S. airlift on April 8, although after he acted 
State agreed by urging him to push GMT toward a political rather than a 
military solution:- 


Accordingly we believe you should not repeat not urge 
immediate Da Hang operations at present, but rather that 
entire focus of your efforts at all levels should be to 
get political process started. 

(it was at this time that Lodge wrote his long cable, discussed in the 
next section below, saying that the U. S. does not have enough influence 
in Vietnam,and that it should set up a leverage system that bypasses 
Saigon and works at the Province level.) Lodge accepted the fact of 
Buddhist power, and wanted to avoid bloodshed, but as always his sym¬ 
pathies were squarely with the military leadership: 

The poetical crisis which has been gripping VI; is now 
almost one month old. The situation has deteriorated steadily 
as the Buddhist opposition has increased pressure on the GVN. 


Buddhist demands, when stripped of hypocrisy ... 

boil down to a naked grab for power. 
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Throughout this period ve have sought certain fundamental 
objectives: 

A. To preserve the VI? nation, and thus, the present 
government. 

B. To provide for an orderly political evolution from 
military to civil government. 

i 

C. To preserve the Armed Forces as. an effective shield 
against VC. 

« 

D. To guard and expand all our political, economic, social 
and military gains, notably those which flowed from the 
Honolulu declaration. 

s 

E. To maintain the effectiveness of the Free World forces 
in VII. 


On April 12, GTS found a face-saving form-ala and withdrew its Ranger 
battalions from Da Sang to Saigon, and the streets became relatively quiet. 
On the l4th, the Directorate gave way to the demands for elected civilian 
government by promising elections for a Constituent Assembly within three 
to five months. For the time being the Buddhists and other political 
groups, while malting additional demands, called off the demonstrations on 
condition that Ky honor his promises. 14/ 


On April 23, Lodge reviewed for State all the leverage available that 
might be used to help bring the I Corps area under government authority, 
and rejected using any of it. 


We have considered possibility of using U.S. control over 
economic and military commodities in I Corps to foster 
re-establishment of government authority in the areas. 


The bulk of US f i3D-controlled commodities are scheduled 
for use in rural areas. Comparatively little anti¬ 
government activity is carried on by the rural popula¬ 
tion... 

The Hue-Dal;ang area currently is relatively well stocked 
with basic commodities. There is an estimated four month 
supply of rice on hand and the countryside is now start¬ 
ing tha harvesting of a rice crop... 

The U.S. currently controls, through the USAID, the follow¬ 
ing: (A) Warehouses in the part of Dallang containing 
quantities of construction material and PL-480 foodstuffs 

...(b) Three deep draft vessels and one coastal vessel now 

■ ♦ 

• * 

• • 

* « • • 
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in the DcCTang harbor-with Cl? cement, rice, fertilizer, 
and miscellaneous cornier cial cargo... (c) Hine chartered 
coastal vessels...operated for USAID... 

With respect to military commodities, RV.IAF maintains a 
30-60 day supply of expendable combat items while their 
rice stocks sire maintained at a 30-day level. However, 
under rationing these rice stocks can he extended to 60 
days. The EYKAF items which are in short supply through¬ 
out Vietnam, as well as in the Hue-DalTang area, include 
vehicle batteries, brake shoes, and FOL. We consider it 
unwise to interfere with the flow of supplies to EV£AF at 
this time since it would limit effectiveness of operations 
against Viet Cong forces... 


Indeed any U.S. effort to withhold resources which it con¬ 
trols in this area may stimulate excesses by the struggle 
movement even though an attempt is made to conceal the 
U.S. role in the imposition of sanctions. 12/ 


3. Violence Explodes in May, 1956 


After premising the elections by August 15, against Lodge's public 
disagreement, Ky said in a public statement on ;.-ay ^ that "we will try 
to hold elections by October." In Lodge's absence, oh a long trip to 
Washington, Porter protested privately to Ky that once he had made a 
public commitment on election timing he was risking further disorders 
to appear to shirk it. nevertheless, Ky added to the flames by a 
further public statement that he expected to remain in office for 


another year. Kev disorders broke cut, and Dal'ang and Hue again fell 
under overt control of the Struggle Movement. Without consulting the 
Embassy,' the Directorate laid plans for several days and then on !!ay 15 
airlifted troops to DalTang and then to Hue. 16/ 


State first reaction showed unrestrained fury, and sanctioned 

"rough talk" to stop the fighting: 

* 

4 

This may require rough talk but U.S. cannot accept this 
insane bickering...do your best in next few hours. In¬ 
tolerable that Ky should...move...against Da?ang without 
consultation with us. Urgent now to insist that fighting 
stop. 17/ 


State did not, at first, sanction the threat of force; for example, it said 
Gen. Walt should continue to harbor the dissident General Dinh in III MAP 
Headquarters, and that Walt should tell GV1? he "can't foresee the U.S. 
Government reaction” if GVi: forces should break into his Headquarters. 

Its overall guidance was to use persuasion, withdrawal of advisers, and 
a public posture of non-intervention, with the following specifics: 

* * 
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. Announce that the U.S. vas not consulted, gave no help. 

Ky's use of 139 routine, "not material assistance." 

2. Furnish no airlift. 

3. Withdraw all advisers from I CTZ, including from loyal GW 
units, except for any clearly in position to fight VC. Keep 
U.S. forces out, except nay be to fight VC. 

4. Inasmuch as withdrawal cf civilians and military from Dallang 
in early April had a sobering effect. State authorized with¬ 
drawing then again (including combat forces).. 

4 * 

5. Exeption to 3: Keep contacts with Thi and 1st Division, 
and make other like exceptions. (Purpose of withdrawal is 
to avoid appearance of involvement.) 

6. Use contacts to get a compromise that avoids bloodshed. 


7. Find out "soonest" the effect on election preparations. 

• » i 

8. Do not throw U.S. weight behind GW effort. 18/ 


Hoy.- ever, the "rough talk” actually used did reach the point of a clear 
threat of force. General ".'alt heard of a possible VIIAF attack on dissident 
.AHW units in their compounds, and threatened to use U.S. jets to shoot • 
down the WAP aircraft if they did. (The pretext vas that U.S. advisers 
would be threatened if they did, and did not apply to WAF self-defense 
against dissident ARW units closing on Daliang.) If such an attack was 
planned, the threat succeeded. 19/ 


Porter followed State's guidance closely; he put it strongly to Ky 
and Thieu that the failure to consult vas unacceptable, withheld airlift 
from GW and withdrew advisers from units on both sides, and obtained from 
Thieu the assurance that the election would be held as promised. He 
refused to give public backing or opposition to either side, and tried to 
mediate. State sent several more messages with guidance along the same 
lines, and directed him to tell both sides of USG’s impatience with Viet¬ 
namese factionalism: 


The American people are becoming fed up with the games 
they are playing while the Americans are being asked to 
sustain such major burdens. 20/ 


On May 17, a U.S. helicopter received small arms fire from a dissi¬ 
dent ARVK unit when carrying a GVK officer to parley with them; the 
helicopter returned the fire, causing several casualties. In a stormy 
meeting the next day with Corcoran, the U.S. Consul in Hue, Tri Quang 
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accused the U.S. of joining forces with CVH in attacking his people, and 
threatened violence against V.S. forces and facilities. Corcoran stood 
firm, saying that V..S. forces would defend themselves. State's guidance 
the same day, reaffirming the previous guidance, was to limit U.S. 
assistance to administrative aircraft, and the: - ; only vhen GVK had none 
available, to reassure "hi ar.d the leaders of the Struggle Movement 
about U. S. support for free elections, to bring opposite sides 
(especially Ky and -hi) to face to face discussions, and to intervene 
as needed to end the squabbling. Or. May 20, Sri Cnang complained to 
another U.S. official about the administrative aircraft who pointed out 
to him that the lb?, also provided such aircraft to Thi and other dissi¬ 
dent military officers . That seme day a dissident leader threatened to 
attack GIT; forces at Da Many, amd State directed that he he reminded that 
the U.S. forces also in Da rang mould have to defend themselves. State 
also authorized the threat, cf total U.S. withdrawal. 21/ 

On Lodge's return to Vietnam at this time, he received detailed guidance 
from State, very similar to that previously given to Porter, for Ms first 
meeting with Ky. The guidance re-emphasized the demand for prior consul¬ 
tation by GW before it made a: y important move, and directed him to urge 
GVK to b w conci 5. s.r.i to use its forces with the utmost restraint: 


1 . 


lie must have ar:oluce car.dor from Ky as to his plans, 
and otter-curl tv zc comment before sirrifleant actions. 


2 . 


>? 


ell him to leave pagodas alone, except for surveillance 
and encirclement. 


3. Keep AST.* out of Saigon demonstrations. 
h. flections v: military role: Sound out. 

5. Encourage election progress. 

6. Keep Gvh in contact vith Buddhist leaders. 

7. Help Ky meet Thi. 

8. Consider further the suggestion of -withdrawal from 
Pahang and Hue. 


9 - 


Give us "your ju 
forcefully and dr 


ccent as to whether we ought to move 
astically to assert our power" to end' ; 


strife. 


10. Suggest, broadening the Directorate with civilians. 22/ 


r 

By this time, Ky had begun leaning over backward to consult Porter, 
end then Lodge, before aver; move. GVH forces overpowered roadblocks 
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and controlled DalTang, but demonstrators were operating freely from 
pagodas in Saigon, and the Struggle I .'overrent hrd absolute control of 
Hue, ’.‘here in the next feu days they surrounded and blockaded the con¬ 
sulate. In Saigon GVx followed Ledge's advice and neutralised the 
pagodas by surrounding them vithout violating thera; but in the I Corps- 
he was preparing to occupy Hue forcefully as he bad Pal'ang. The 
Buddhists began a series of self-immolations. .Amid mounting threats, 
the U.S, evacuated the consulate and its other facilities in Hue. 23/ 

Lodge vas unreservedly sympathetic to 3'y, as in April, and viewed 
the Buddhists as equivalent to card-carrying Communists; but he followed 
instructions and pressed Ky to be conciliatory. When Ky vould blurt out 
fire-eating statements and whittle down his previous'promises on elec¬ 
tions, Lodge vould patiently urge him to avoid off-the-cuff statements 
and to limit himself to prepared statements on radio and TV. Lodge and 
Westmoreland repeatedly pressed Ky and Thi xo get together, vhich they 
did on I .'ay 27; Ky offered Thi and Dir.h unspecified Amy jobs. 2k/ 

State vas gratified, but cautious. 25/ 

k . Ky Restores GVK Control in I Corps, -Jure 19o6 

One of the main subjects of Lodge * s conferences in Washington was 
vhat the U.S. Goverrment position should be on elections for the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. Having finished deliberations and drafting after 
Lodge returned to Saigon, State cabled xhe principles it taught should 
guide the Mission's operations on election matters; 

A. General Principles of V.S. Action 


The U.S. Mission should seek to exert maximum influ¬ 
ence toward the achievement of the substantive objectives 
stated in 3. below. At the same time, this must be done 
vith recognition that a key objective is to avoid anti- 
Americanism becoming a major issue; ve shall be accused 
of interferences in any event, but it is vitally important 
not to give potential anti-American elements (or the press 
and outside observers) any clear handle to hit us vith. 


B. Objectives 

1. Elections should be held as announced by GVW on 
April 15th, that is by September 15 of this year. 

2. ’ The issue of anti-Americanism should be kept out 
of the election campaign as far as possible. 

3. The question as to whether the constitutional 
assembly vill only have the role of drafting the constitu¬ 
tion or vill have seme further function should not be 
allowed to become an active pre-election issue and the 
U.S. should take no position on this question. 
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4 . The elections should be conducted so as to produce a 
constitutional assembly fairly representing the various regions 
and groups within South Vietnam (except those actively partici- 

• •• pating with the Viet Cong), including the Amy, Montagnards 
Khmer minorities, et. al. 

5 . The-elections should be conducted so as to gain a maxi¬ 
mum improvement in the image of the GVH. in -the United States 
and internationally; this calls for a wide turnout, scrupulously 
.correct conduct of the voting and counting process, as little 
political limitation on voter eligibility as possible and 
vigorous efforts to avoid voter intimidation from any quarter. 

Ideas to be explored are a brief election period ceasefire, 
international observation of the elections, students partici¬ 
pating as poll watchers, etc. 

* 

6. The emphasis in the campaign should be on the selection 
of good men to draft the constitution; political parties are not 
expected to play a major role although the campaign may provide 
the occasion for laying foundations for future party organization. 

7. Unless new developments change our assessment, major 
efforts should be devoted not to stimulating the formation of a 
large nationalist party but rather to the adoption of the con¬ 
cept that these elections bring together all non-communist groups 
who are pledged,among other things, to their country’s indepen¬ 
dence and the continuing need to defend it with American help. 
Specifically, efforts should not be made to split the 3uddhists 

or isolate the militant 3uddhist faction. 

\ 

« » 

8. The election process should be a vehicle for educating 

and engaging the population in the democratic process and it should . 
be used to launch political and psychological initiatives'with 
youth groups, students, labor, etc. 

9 . Bestore as far as possible the unity of the Directorate 
and promote a reconciliation between Generals Ky and Thi. How¬ 
ever, discourage efforts by the Directorate to form a government 
party designed purely to perpetuate the Directorate in power to 
the exclusion of other significant political groups. 26/ 

» 

At the end of May things seemed to settle down. McNamara sounded 
out the Stobassy about a trip in early June, but Lodge talked him out of 
it on the grounds that it might tempt the Buddhists to start demonstrat¬ 
ing again. Ky met Buddhist Institute, leaders on May 31 and offered - 
civilian participation in an enlarged Directorate. He reported that the 
Buddhists accepted this along with reassurances about elections, and 
agreed with Ky’s new appointment of General Lam as Commander of I Corps. 
Lodge was skeptical: . 
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The above is what Ky said and it stood up to questioning. 

It sounds too good to be true, and we vill await next 
steps. 27/ 

• • 

The next day, June 1, a mob of students burned the consulate and 
consular residence in Hue. T’fcen C-VIT forces prepared to move on Hue, the 
Struggle Movement filled the streets with Duddhist altars, serving as 
roadblocks the GYK forces hesitated to disturb, while dissident AHV1,' 
units deployed in the city. 23/ 

The Directorate’s April l4 promise of elections of a Constituent 
Assembly on August 15 had led to the creation of an Electoral Law Com¬ 
mission, which the 3uddhists boycotted as a result of the subsequent 
disagreements. The Commission presented its proposals on June 5» and 
they included several features unacceptable to the Directorate, especi¬ 
ally those related to the powers and tenure of the Assembly. Ky reacted 
publicly on June 7, saying that if military-civil unity proceeded 
smoothly enough over the next few months it would be possible to post¬ 
pone elections. Demonstrations continued in Saigon, while a combination 
of negotiations and force gradually brought Hue under GVK control. 29/ 


On June 15, Ky made it clear that the Assembly would not be permitted 
to continue and to legislate after drafting a constitution, and that the 
Military Directorate would continue in power until promulgation of the 
new constitution and the seating of a subsequently elected Assembly in 
1967. (Kote that Lodge backed this attitude.) The Buddhist Institute 
called a general strike in response to the GT:T declaration that June 13, 
the anniversary of the Thieu-Ky government, would be a national holiday. 

On June 19, the Directorate scheduled the elections for the Constituent 
Assembly for September 11, 1966. The announcement had a calming effect, 
and the disorders came under control within a few days. The approved 
electoral law gave the Directorate ample scope to exclude unwanted candi¬ 
dates, and prevented the Buddhists from putting their symbol, the red 
lotus, on the ballot. 30/ (Again, note Lodge’s concurrence.) 


On July 31, Thi vent into exile. 31/ 

5. Revolutionary Development, March - June, 1963 

• ' . • • 

. • 

To help implement the increased emphasis given pacification at 
Honolulu. President Johnson in late March appointed P.obert Komer as his. 
Special Assistant for "peaceful reconstruction.” The creation of a high 
level focal point for pacification planning and coordinating had the 
. effect of supplanting the interagency Vietnam Coordinating Committee 
(created in 1964 and originally headed by William Sullivan.) Though 
Komer *s charter vas more limited than that of the VHCC, his direct access 
to the President conferred particular importance to this position. To 
his desk came the MAC? and Mission reports on the progress of pacification 
that struck the same gloomy note month after month. 32/ The Status Report 
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of March 30 on the Honolulu agreements said: 

• r 

1. Assure that Province Chief actually retains op con 
over necessary military forces to support program in his 
Province. Status: In Long An Province two regiments of * : 
the 25th Division are tinder Province control. This is 
encouraging, but tactical situation elsewhere makes it 
difficult. MACV plans to augment regular forces by 120 
companies in 1966-67 (approximately 5? will go to priority 
areas.) This augmentation if successful will be major step 
forward. 

• • 

2. Areas where the program is underway and four priority 
areas in particular should be placed under superior Pro¬ 
vince Chiefs who should not be removed while program is 
underway without serious cause. Status: Since Honolulu, 
eight Province Chiefs have been replaced. Most fall 
within category mentioned by General Co at Honolulu when 

he said GVS was about to make several changes to strengthen 

their ability to achieve plans. The Mission continues to 

emphasize at every level the need for continuity, but in 

most cases it is dangerous for V. S. to go down the line in 

support- of individual Province Chiefs. 33/ 

« 

The Mission report cm the status of "Revolutionary Development" for April 

said: . 

% * 

HD remains behind schedule with progress slow. As reported 
in March,'lack of effective leadership, military as veil as 
governmental, marginal local security, and late availability ' 

HD cadre teams, continue to hamper program accomplishments. 3 kj 

* 

The corresponding report for May said: 

Lack of effective low-level leadership and lack of local 
security continued to have adverse effects on HD program 
...progress primarily reflects consolidation of hamlets 
and population already under a lesser degree of GVI; control 
rather than direct gains Aram VC control. There was no 
appreciable expansion in secured area or reduction in VC- 
controlled population. 35/ 

An incident in June highlighted the frustrations of U.S. field represen¬ 
tatives, and showed that leverage could work, at least on procedural 
matters. In Eontum, the Province Chief flatly refused to set up any end- 
use control procedures (filling out requisitions, etc.) for USAID com- \ 
modi ties. This refusal could not be accepted, and AID suspended all 
commodity shipments to the Province. After four days, the Province Chief 
gave in, and AID resumed shipments. 36/ 



Meanwhile, the GY?; vas doing nothing about- its Honolulu premises in 


the areas of administration, economic reform, and dollar balances. 

There were several U.S.Government reactions to these failures and con¬ 
tinuing weaknesses. There vas a series of studies and proposals for 
leverage, and there vas rising pressure for renewed direct negotiations 


with GVK. 


An example of the- studies vas the U.S. Army's "Program for the 
Pacification and Long-Term Development of South Vietnam," (PSO'/IJ)* 


The P30VK study vas completed in March 19o6 by a Department of the 
Army staff team and briefed on May 17 at ClfICPAC Headquarters during a 
visit by CCMrJSMACY to Hawaii. His comments at that time were that most 
of the recommendations already had been acted on. He emphasized that 
particular care should be exercised to avoid conditions which would cause 
RVR officials to be branded as U.S. puppets. 37/ 

. • 

The study results were presented in the I1A.CV conference room on 
May 21. In response to a JCS request, CttrJS_A.CV commented in detail on 
May 27. He noted that P.'.OV.I recommended two major initiatives: (l) crea¬ 
tion of an organization to integrate the total U.S. civil-military effort, 
and (2) exercise of greatly increased U.S. involvement in G7?I activities. 


CGMUS2 2A.CV agreed with the first recommendation but felt it vas 
already being accomplished. C&7JSM-.CV agreed that immediate and substan¬ 
tially increased U.S. involvement in GYM activities, in the form of con¬ 
structive influence and manipulations vas essential to achievement of 
U.S. objectives in Vietnam. He felt there vas great danger that the 
involvement envisioned would become excessive and boomerang on U.S. 
interests; U.S. manipulations could become an American takeover justi¬ 
fied by U.S compulsion to get the job done. 


C0MU&1ACV saw the advantages in removing ARTTi divisions from positions 
of command over provinces, and attaching seme of their units to provinces, 
but this action would require a major shift of Vietnamese attitudes. 
Assignment of ARVH units to provinces in the past had had limited success 
because of restrictions on employment and command jealousies. 

Accordingly KACV recommended that PROVU, reduced primarily to a con¬ 
ceptual document, carrying forward the main thrusts and goals of. the 
study, be presented to the national Security Council for use in developing 
concepts, policies, and actions to improve effectiveness of the American 

effort in Vietnam. 33 / 

« 

* 

Subsequently, JCS inquired about Revolutionary Development effective¬ 
ness. They asked why SD objectives could not be more effectively achieved 
with the program under military execution. CQ?-fJSMA.CV 1 s reply repeated 
the views of the Ambassador's December memorandum to Lansd&le and said 
the program vas primarily civilian. 





6 . Lodge Favors Decentralized leverage 

Embassy officials, meanwhile, continued to press for^ the restoration 
of the leverage that was lest vith the dropping of the troika" sign-off in 
June, 19S5. There is no indication that the issue of sign-off care up at 
Honolulu, very li 2 <ely because of disagreement on it between State and 
Saigon. But in April, Ambassador Lodge vent on the record in favor of 
the sign-off system, and against civil encadrement in the Ministries. . 

Experience and study have made it apparent that the United 
States has not the influence which it should have in Viet 
Ham and also that £.:£f could be organised so as to be rela¬ 
tively much more immune from some of the worst effects of 
changes of government in Saigon. 

I refer to influence in the provinces, and lover units of 
■ government, and not to our influence at the top of the 
Government in Saigon, which is just about as good as it 
can be. The GVH in Saigon sometimes disagrees, often 
agrees, and is rarely able to get much done...- 

An. error was made in giving up our right to withhold funds 
from USAID projects until we have conducted a successful 
bargain with the Vietnamese in which they agreed to carry 
out certain things which we wanted... 39 / 

* 4 

There are two ways of not solving this problem of contact: . 

(a) One is for a US agency head with big administrative 
responsibilities to pop over to the ministry to argue 
briefly and intensely, American-fashion, with the Minister 
— a system which is almost guaranteed not to produce re¬ 
sults. (b) Mor do I believe the problem is solved by 
putting American offices in the Vietnamese. Ministries. 

This was the French practice, and it too does, not prevent 
bureaucratic paralysis... 

We should always be on the lookout for Americans who have 
the sympathy with and the knack of getting along vith these 
people, and we might find seme good material among the 

■ young men who are in the provinces. - > 

* 

* 

•Another idea is to bring about a situation where we are 
really economic partners of the GVH and not merely the 
people who pay for the CIP Program without effective 
participation in the use of the piaster proceeds of that 
program. At present we have very little say in the dis¬ 
position of such piaster funds. Somewhere along the line 
we gave up this very Important leverage. In fact, we are 
how trying to recover joint authority over those funds, but 
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progress is difficult... If we bad this joint 3'."'/US 
authority, we could get at corruption, proviivi *■'= also 
had advisers vith the Ministries who were real*:* "persona 
grata." bp/ 

* * • ■ . , 

* 

In the first week of Maj', Porter put the sector fur.3 idea to Ky, who 
rebuffed- him. Lodge tried to keep the idea alive, but without success, hi/ 

7. The Military Advisory Program, March-July 19-6 

* * « • 

C0I-fJSM4CV * s concern over declining present for combat strength of 
ARTS units resulted in a study which showed that as of February 28, only 
62.^3 of their authorized strength were mustered for operations. There 
were two principal reasons: (l) Division and regimental commanders had 
organized non-TOE units such as strike/recon, recon and security, recruit¬ 
ing teams, and (2) Large numbers of deserters, leng-tem hospital patients, 
and KIA had not been removed from rolls. KACV irstruct'::. JGS to disband 
non-TOE units and give increased attention to improving, administrative 
procedures. Senior advisers were told to monitor their counterparts and 
use their influence to bring present for operations strengths up to at 
least bjO men (7%) per battalion. 

% 

At the • same time, MACY had a study made to determine the need for 
reconnaissance units. When field advisers were asked, ill replies were 
favorable; so JGS was askei to develop the organization for a regimental 
reconnaissance company. k2/ 

% 

Training was another problem. One adviser stated, "It is more 
accurate to describe the training program as non-existent instead of 
unsatisfactory." Another said, "It appears that the i.-tralion commander 
desires the deterioration of the training status cf t!;e battalion so that 
higher authority will place the unit in a training center to be retrained." 
C01-USM4CY wrote to the Chief JGS in March on the subject of training, but 
training progress did not change appreciably through IS:5 from the level 
recorded during the first four months. U3/ 

There was a question of what to do about units which advisers rated 
ineffective. The combat effectiveness of the 5th and 25th ARYE Divisions 
was the subject of a staff study completed April 19* Pive courses of 
action were considered: ~ 

(1) Deactivate division headquarters and place subordinate 
units under province chiefs. . 

• V 

" " m • 

(2) Exchange the divisions with two other divisions from 

. different CTZ*s. 

- (3) Relieve the key leaders at all levels who were mar gina l 
or unsatisfactory. 



(U) Relieve the divisions o? their primary responsibility 
of fighting VC and leave them to pacification* 

(5) By expression of COIIUSMACY * s concern, encourage inten¬ 
sification of adviser efforts to solve the divisions* 
underlying problems. If there were no improvement, with- 
draw* all advisers. If there were still no improvement, 
withdraw all MAP support. 

C02-IUSMACV vetoed the last proposal and had it removed from the study. 
His guidance vas to avoid sanctions against G7II, to intensify the effort 
to associate and integrate the 5th and 25th ARTil Divisions vith the 1st 
and 25th U.S. Division, and to consider the possibility of greater U.S. 
participation in pacification in Hau Eghia and Binh Duong provinces. 44/ 


In April, a study based on exhaustive analysis of field adviser reports 
and interviews was presented to RVITAF. It concerned itself vith several 
major problem areas: leadership, discipline, and personnel management. 

RVKAF reacted positively and quickly to the recommendations by establish¬ 
ing a committee to develop a leadership program.. 4;>/ 


In response to CCM*J£MA.CV guidance in Ksy, J-5 studied courses of 
action to produce more dynamic progress in the counterinsurgency effort 
in RV-7. It reccsr-ended establishing a Deputy CwIJSll-tCV for R7T4F matters 
as a way to influence HVITAP more. General Westmoreland said in his en¬ 
dorsement that this step had already been taken vith the appointment of 
Brigadier General Freund as Deputy Assistant to COMUSMACV. At the same 
time, he directed J-5 to review Brigadier General Freund’s Terms of 
Reference and recommend changes or extensions. The completed J-5 study 
vas forvarded to Chief of Staff Army on July 23, recommending that the 
Special Assistant to COMUSMA.CV not be given responsibility for any portion 
of the U.S. Advisory effort. 46/ 


Low personnel strength vas another critical factor in A37II effective¬ 
ness. Only one of 22 battalions rated combat ineffective or marginally 
effective in July did not report a shortage of personnel. C0MJS21A.CV 
advised Chief JGS to form an inspection team at general officer level to 
inspect the strength situation of AR71T division. The Inspector General, 
JGS, headed the team and vas assisted by COMUSMACV *s personal represen¬ 
tative. The team began its inspection with the 25th Division. 47/ 

8. Economic Policy and the Port of Saigon, April-June 1966 

As noted, this period saw rising pressure for renewed direct negotia¬ 
tions vith GVT. When the first phase of the Struggle Movement ended in 
mid-April, Washington was thoroughly dissatisfied vith accumulated delays 
on the economic program agreed at Honolulu. The USG had gone ahead and 
delivered on its side of the bargain, but GVIT had done nothing. State 
proposed the threat of sanctions5 without apparently going that far. Lodge 



persuaded GVX to cooperate folly with the IMF team, then on its way, to 
work out an anti-inflationary and balance-of-parents program. ^*8/ 


The IMF team worked through late Kay and at the end of the month 
agreed with GVN on a program with the following main points: 

♦ 

(l) The exchange rate for imports, including tariff, would he 
increased from 60 to 118 piasters to the dollar except for rice, which 
would he brought in at’80. Purchases of piasters by U.S. troops and 
civilians, and other "invisibles,” would have the 118 rate in both 
directions. 


(2) A new tax on beverages would raise about 1.5 billion 
piasters in revenue. 


(3) The GTS would sell gold to jewelers to push the price down 
closer into line with black market dollar exchange rate. 


(4) The GV2I would raise wages and salaries of its employees by 
20$ Immediately, with a further 10$ to follow in six months 
if necessary. 



The 


( 1 ) 


GVS' a s ked the-^JSG for assurance on the following points: 

The GVE/lMF plan would substitute for the fiscal and customs 

reforms oromised at Honolulu. 

• 


(2) The USG would liberalize the Conanodity Imports Program to 
cover all importers* requests. 


« • 

(3) The USG would buy all its piasters for official programs 

at the exchange rate of 86 (versus the previous 35) • 

• • 

(4) All appropriated Commodity Import Funds not used up would 
be applied to economic development projects in Vietnam. 49/ 


The USG raised no problem about points (l) and (3) of the GVN 
requests, but for obvious reasons could give only vague and non-committal 
assurances on the amount of AID that Congress would authorize and reprogram. 
However, it made other concessions to increase total economic aid. 50/ 

The two governments reached prompt agreement on these points, and the 
piaster was devalued as proposed on June 18, along with the associated 
fiscal reforms. .The GVUi’s promise to hold dawn its dollar holdings (given 
at Honolulu) remained "binding," although the generous AID package of the 
previous July was now raising GVK * s dollar balances at a rate of about 
$100 million per year. 51/ 


These decisions overrode a proposal from OSD (Systems Analysis) 
to get tough with GVN and to get deeper and more enforceable reforms. 

The DASD (Economics) predicted that the GVN would fail to carry out any 



reforms other than changing the exchange rate, and proposed to force the 
GVI« to maximise its legal revenues from Cl? "by threatening to curtail the 
program. Without reform of the licensing, high market prices for CIP 


commodities yielded extortionate profits to those merchants who could get 
licenses, with a presumption of kickbacks to the licensing agencies. The, 
proposed reform was to auction the licenses in the presence of US Obser¬ 
vers. He also proposed direct US purchases of piasters, in a "grey" 
market. 52/ 


Upon settling the devaluation package, the Embassy immediately 
pressed for drastic changes in Saigon port management; the pile-up of 
civilian cargoes had grown so much as to add to the already serious con¬ 
gestion. Lodge proposed a complete MACV takeover of the port and ware¬ 
houses with a Vietnamese general to be appointed as figurehead port 
director. 53/ However, the Mission backed away from the idea of complete 
takeover for the time being, and settled for MACV handling of AID direct 
assistance commodities, not including CIP. 5 kj 


The agreement reached with 6VIT at the end of June said: 

The United States Military Agency appointed by C0MU2IACV 

...shall forthwith assume responsibility and all necessary 

authority for... 

A. The receipt and discharge of all AID-financed commodi¬ 
ties consigned to CPA. 

B. The obtaining of customs clearances and all other clear¬ 
ances...for such commodities. 

C. The storage and warehousing of such ccaumodities intransit 
as necessary. 

i * 

D. The transport of such commodities to such first destina¬ 
tions, including GVK holding areas and/or CPA/ministerial 
depots as may be designated by USAID./CPA. 55/ 

9. Political. Affairs in the Third Quarter, 1966 


This period was comparatively quiet, and transactions between the two 
governments were routine. Late in June, Ky had brought up with Lodge the 
idea of a cabinet reshuffle, and Lodge had advised him to go slow. In 
July, Ky agreed to put it off. In August Ky volunteered to do something 
about the most corrupt generals in the Directorate, especially Co and 
Quang. Again, Lodge, who had frankly given up on corruption in the 
highest places, cautioned him to go slow, and Ky decided to put off any 
action until after the September elections. Lodge’s advice, with State 
concurrence, concentrated on making sure Ky had definitive evidence of the 
alleged corruption; Lodge was sure that following this advice i;ould delay 
things sufficiently. 56/ Late in August, Ky received an invitation to 
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talk to a press group in Los Angeles, and Ky tentatively accepted. Both 
Lodge and State panicked, especially when the group started to set up a 
debate between Ky .and Senator Fulbrightj and in the upshot they talked 
Ky out of going. 57/ 

GVN launched its transition to legitimate government on September 11, 
electing the long-promised Constituent Assembly. Although GVN systematically 
excluded from the elections all persons connected with the Struggle Move¬ 
ment, and although the Buddhists declared a boycott, the electorate turned 
out in large numbers and the results gratified the Embassy. State had 
reservations about the exclusion of Struggle Movement people, but Lodge 
unreservedly backed this exclusion, on the ground that GVN "should not be 
discoturaged from taking moderate measures to prevent elections from being 
used as a vehicle for a Communist takeover of the country." 58 / As the 
election approached, Washington and the Embassy began to think about what 
they wanted to see in the new constitution. Lodge’s view listed the 
following minimum essentials for the US best interests: 

A. A strong, stable executive. 

♦ 

% 

B. Executive control of the military. 

p • 

C. Emergency powers, so that the legislature can't 
hamstring the executive during the war emergency. 

B. Appropriate provision for the people’s aspirations and rights. 

E. Minority group representation. 

Lodge also listed lower priority requirements for the new constitution: 

A. Relative ease of amendment of the constitution* 

• • 

B. Removal of either the President or the Legislature should 
be very difficult. 

• .V. 

C. A limited term for the President. 

D. Appropriate provision f&r establishment and improvement 
of the judiciary. 

E. A superior court for constitutional review of laws and decrees. 

P. Expansion of the powers of provincial councils and other 
forms of local government. 

State expressed broad agreement with Lodge's views, with reservations about 
emergency powers and about constitutional provisions to forbid communism and 
neutralism. 59/ r 
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" he Roles and Mission' Study 

In response to a May 27 directive from Deputy Ambassador Porter, 
^.rector JUSPAO had named Colonel George Jacobson chairman of a 
u.udy group to define ED strategy and the roles and missions of the 
various elements. The group submitted its report on August 24, 1966. 


' \ 


The major recommendations of Roles and Missions Study were: 

(l) The many elements and echelons charged with destroying 
VC infrastructure are confusing. The National Police 
should have the primary mission and responsibility for 
this goal. 



Reforms in basic G" Zl attitudes are necess 
residents believe that the US condones cc 
This must be changed. 


ary. Many rural 
rrupt practices. 


(3) ARVN forces should be encouraged to increase participation 
in pacification activities. 


w 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


PF/RF should be developed into a constabulary-type organ!; ation 

PF/RF should be transferred from the Ministry of Security 
to the Ministry of Revolutionary Development. 

CIDG should be stationed only in remote areas. 


(7) The Vietnamese Information Service is not effective at local 
level. It should assume supporting role to propaganda 
activities of other agencies. 

(8) A Directorate of Intelligence should be established to 
coordinate all intelligence activities. 


(9) Reinstitution of the MACV Subsector Advisor Fund is urged. 

(10) ARVN Divisions (eventually Corps as well) should be removed 
from the chain of command in RD affairs. For instance, there 
were no USAID, JUSPAO, or CAS representatives at ARVN divi¬ 
sion headquarters. 


(ll) Because of generally bad behavior of ARVN Ranger units, they 
should be disbanded with Rangers reassigned as individuals 
throughout the Army. 


(12) The physical and attitudinal consequences of present air and 
artillery employment policies should be studied. 

(13) A logistic system which provides for US government control un¬ 
til delivery of material to end users should be substituted 
for the present MAP procedures. 
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) The Provincial Committee "signoff" prevision shovle. >*. 
reinstated for the Revolutionary Development budget. 


a 


On September 7 CGMDSMACV made the following comments with respect to 
Roles and Missions Study: 


(1) Action had been taken to increase AEVH participation in. 

RD, but removal of Division from the chain of command in 

RD activities appeared illogical. If ARVH combat battalions 
were dispersed to all 43 provinces, the Corps span of 
control would be ineffective and this arrangement would risk 
having these units defeated in detail. The proposed place¬ 
ment of battalions under sector commanders was feasible only 
in some areas — to be considered on an individual basis. 

The 1967 Combined Campaign Plan would clarify the functions 
of ARVH. Other things such as the buddy system with US unit 
were the realistic ways of accomplishing the goal. 

(2) The recommended disbandment of Ranger Battalions would 
seriously reduce ARVH combat strength. They should be 
retained and reorganized Tinder new commanders. 


( 3 ) Recruitment of PF personnel for RD would weaken hamlet 
security. 

* 

I * ■ 

W Although the study recommended giving primary- responsibility 
for intelligence to the national Police, the nature of the 
'‘problem dictated that all US and GVN military and quasi¬ 
military elements contribute to this important goal. 


( 5 ) The idea of a single intelligence director seems sound 
theoretically, but it is not realistic when DIA and CIA 
are not amalgamated in Washington. 


( 6 ) RD requires both military and civil participation. Con¬ 
tinued emphasis on military participation would be given 
but the major change in the KACV organization suggested 
by the study did not seem necessary. 

m 

One of the year’s changes that could have led to implementation of a 
major recommendation of the Roles and Missions Study, but didn’t, was the 
■larch decision in Washington to transfer the support of FKMAF and RVNAF 
from MAP funding to service funding. Studies were made by KACV on how 
tv. si to implement this change, which became effective in September. It 
was decided that only the logistic advisory function would be transferred 
'.CARY. Programming budgeting and executing programs remained under 
. 60/ Most important, MAP goods were still put into RVNAF logistic 
channels, although under the new funding they could have been held in US 
channels down to the receiving unit. 



11. Economic Policy and The Port, Third Quarter,■1966 


Although in political affairs there was no significant friction be¬ 
tween USG and GYM in the Third Quarter, GVN's accumulation of dollar 
balances and its inaction on economic matters caused growing impatience -in 
US OK and in Washington. 

In late July, 1966, Komer and Ambassador Lodge laid the basis for 
the US position, including a suggestion that from now on USOM should make 
sure it has the means to monitor and enforce GVN compliance with its 
commitments. 

* • 

• 

Komer said: 

Devaluation, port takeover, CIP expansion, HD reorganization 
if all skillfully meshed — could yet have early impact on 
VN public and do much in these critical weeks to refurbish 
GVN image at home and abroad. 

So far, however, GVN has failed to move aggressively enough 

with supplies in country to curb rice and port speculation; 

has been unwi lli ng to try to develop wage restraint policy 

in private sector, has dithered on promulgating and carrying 

out promised regulations re Warehouse removals; has gone 

about moving expanded CIP'goods up country on business as • 

usual basis; has shuffled about on RD reorganization, and 

Thang’s or Ky’s famous report to the nation, ol/ 

% 

Lodge proposed specific means to monitor GYM, and wished to urge the GVN to 
fund Revolutionary Development with counterpart piasters, so that USG could 
assure that the funding was adequate. Komer agreed with these proposals. 
Porter further proposed: 

We intend using budget review process and counterpart 
releases on leverage on GVN CY 67 programs and to seek 
GVN acceptance of both overall ceiling and commitment to 
essential revolutionary development programs before we 
agree to support any part of the budget. 

•• •’. • • ... 

Nottf'NSgree our effectiveness dependent on credibility 

our leverage by GVN, which may not be great. 62/ 

But Porter opposed a complete takeover of the Saigon port, proposed by. 

Komer . 63/ 



Chapter III - A Seven Tfetioa Conference, Lep-itimate Government, 
and High Hopes for the Future, October 15S6 - September 1$67 


i. The Manila Conference, October 1966 


In the first week of October, just as planning vas beginning for a* 
seven-nation conference at Manila on Southeast Asia, latent mi^rust•. 
between Southerners end Northerners in Ky’s cabinet broke into'yah open 
split. A Northerner persuaded Colonel Loan, the Police Director, to 
arrest one of the Southerners, and although Loan released him on Ky*s 
•order a few hours later, six Southerners took it as an affront to all 
of them and threatened to resign from the cabinet. While conference 
planning vas going forward, the crisis simmered on for almost three 
veeks, up to the eve of the conference. Lodge tried to mediate, hut the 
six proved difficult to mollify; he conjectured that they were trying to 
get all the mileage they could out of the embarrassment the crisis would 
cause Thieu and Ky if it were not resolved before~£he conference. It was 
patched up at the last minute. 1/ 




^ In preparing for the conference. Lodge vas particularly concerned 
'that Ky or Thieu, if put in the limelight through the opening speech to 
the conference, should avoid embarrassing the USG: 

* 

One crucial factor must he degree to which you believe 
they can he persuaded to make constructive and reason¬ 
able speech, avoiding talk of invasion of the North or ’ 
any other subjects that put us openly at variance with 
each other...We hope that the GVrl can delegate Tran Van 
Do and Bui Diem as its drafting representatives, so that 
even before they arrive in Manila we would be a long 
way toward common agreement on the kinds of language 
we need. 2/ 


The USG was also concerned that GVJI should announce a broad and attrac¬ 
tive program that would put a good face on itself and its prosecution of 
the war: * ... \ 


We welcome your news that Tran Van Do and. Bai Diem will 
arrive Manila October 21... 

Since this gives us at least a solid day, the 22d, to 
refine drafts, we are inclined here not repeat not to 
ask you to work with GVK on detailed submissions... 
Rather and absolutely vital to favorable conference 
result, we believe you should he working with Ky to get 
his concurrence on the following list of action areas 
in which we believe forthcoming statement by GVK is not 
only wise in itself, hut essential to US strong and suc¬ 
cessful public statement from the conference. 
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A. Land Reform 

B. Constitutional Evolution 

C. Rational Reconciliation 

D. Economic Stabilization 

E. Improved local Government 

F. Radically Increased liiphasis on RD/Pacification 

G. Postwar Planning 

H. Corruption 

I. Port Congestion 

J. GVK Reserves 


In each of above categories, basic problem is to get GVK 
commitment end willingness to state its intentions. 3 / 

Secretary McKamara put down his views on priorities in a Memorandum 
to the President on October lU. He noted that the US had not yet found 
the formula for training and inspiring the Vietnamese. The main thrust 
of the memorandum concerned shifting ARVK more into pacification and 
shifting the US pacification responsibility to I14C7. But in discussing 
GVK's weaknesses, he commented-, "drastic reform is needed." He let that 
one drop without any recommendation. 


The conferees met in Manila on October 2^-25, 19 S 6 , and after due 
deliberation issued a long communique on policies* for Southeast Asia in 
general and South Vietnam in particular. They backed the defense of 
South Vietnam against Ecrth Vietnamese aggression, and supported the 
major outlines of US policy. The GVII emphasised its premises of social 
revolution, economic progress, and political freedom. They concluded 
with the declaration of intent to withdraw all US and Free "world forces 
under specified conditions: 


29 . In particular, they declared that allied forces are 
in the Republic of 7ietr.cn because that country is the 
object of aggression and its Government requested support 
in the resistance of its people to aggression. They shall 
be withdrawn, after close consultation, as the other side 
withdraws its forces to the Korth, ceases infiltration, 
and the level of violence thus subsides. Those forces will 
be withdrawn as soon as possible and not later than six 
months after the above conditions have been fulfilled, kf . 

2. Bargaining Begins on Rational Reconciliation, October-Deceniber 1966 

The USG, having chafed at the lack of action on the ChieHoi Program, 
wanted GVK to broaden it to attract high-level defectors by offering them 
pbsts comparable to their existing ones in the VC organization. This 
idea went down poorly with the Vietnamese. Lodge was pressing the idea 
frcm the begi nn i n g of October, and although they were reluctant, Thieu 
and Ky finally agreed on October 20 to proclaim the new program, called 



"rational Reconciliation,” on November 1, a national holiday. As noted 
above, Washington wanted and got a public cored tment on this subject at 
Manila. 5/ 

- • 

Then on November 1, the premised proclamstion Tailed to appear; 
instead, there was a vague reference to it in a speech on other subjects. 
When the Enbassy inquired, Xy said the speech had to be prepared very * 
carefully, and that he had not had tine before November 1; he premised 
he would have the speech and proclamation ready in early December. Lodge 
found this explanation hard to swallow, but had to accept it. When ’’early 
December" arrived, there was a dead silence; and the end of this exercise 
was not yet in sight. 6/ 

3. More Hard Bargaining on Economic Policy and the Port,. 

October - December l$co 

Economic policy negotiations had the same flavor as those relating 
to national Reconciliation. The USG was dissatisfied, in the third 
quarter 1 So 6, as noted, on the lack of GVH follow-up on budgetary and 
foreign exchange promise in June following the IMF agreement. And in the 
fall, the Saigon Port congestion problem grew serious again; the June 
agreement had not gone far enough. 

At the end of September, Governor Hanh o? the KW national Bank came 
to Washington to negotiate specifics on economic policy. During the 
negotiations, Koner cabled Lodge: 

' * 

• 

Jvie are pressing GVK/ to agree to spend rapidly grow¬ 
ing foreign exchange reserves on imports. Otherwise, it 
will appear and rightly so, that GW is getting rich at US 
taxpayer's expense. It is apparent that GYX’s chief reluc¬ 
tance on this score is that Thanh/Kanh ’.cant to squirrel 
away reserves for postwar rehabilitation in case US goes 
away and leaves them. 7/ 

* 

In the upshot, however, they reached only a vague and general agreement, 
on October 6, the most specific item being that GVK would limit its in¬ 
flationary gap to 10 billion piasters in 1967* Dollar balances were 
deferred to later negotiations. 8/ 

# 

m 

• * 

There was some effort to resolve disagreements on economic matters 
and the Port just before the Manila Conference, but no progress. Kamer 
went to Saigon after the Conference and, assisting Porter in the .negoti¬ 
ations, reached the following agreement with GVK oh November 2: 

* * 

(1) GVS will use all gold and foreign exchange available 
to it in excess of $290 million, not including commercial 
bank working balances, to finance invisibles end imports, 

including import categories now financed by the US. 

« 

(2) GW will place at least $120 million of its reserves 
in US dollar instruments of at .least 2 year maturity. 


3 6 


(3) During DS FT 67 USG will make available at least 
$350 Billion of grtnt aid for imports, not including 
PL 1*80 Title 1 Commodities. Any portion of the $350 
Billion not required for such imports will be used 
during the US FY 67 as grant assistance for economic 
development projects. 

t 

(4) Within the balance of payments accounts, the amounts 
or categories to be financed by each of the governments 
will be determined through. joint consultation on a quar¬ 
terly basis. 

♦ 

« • 

The putting of GVN dollar reserves into US two-year or longer-term 
bonds would technically improve the US balance of payments, though the 
gain would be more nominal than real. The agreement left plenty of roam 
for further problems end State recognized that each item would probably 
have to be pressed again. 10/ 

♦ 

Following this agreement, the Embassy prepared to negotiate a GVN 
budgetary ceiling and related matters. The strategy would be to seek 
agreement on a firm budget ceiling for GVN without committing the USG on 
its spending in Vietnam. But the Embassy had misgivings about this 
approach: 

...It deprives US of the monetary gap analysis as a hinge 
on which stabilization agreements can be hung.. .Note that 
Kamer-Kanh memorandum signed in Washington used 10 Billion \ 
gap figure as objective. 

GVN officials are anxious to resume discussions. Prime 
Minister now has on his desk proposed GVL* CY 67 budget of 
IOO billion piasters. The differences between that figure 
and acceptable one is much greater than the differences in 
US ceiling estimates last discussed here during KcKemar a's 
visit, n/ 

« 

State cabled its agreement that showing GVN the US plan to limit its own 
piaster spending would help get GVN to accept tight ceilings itself. 12/ 

In December, Embassy negotiators* tried to pin down GVN on the means 
to limit its accumulation of dollar balances, talking mainly with Governor 
Hanh. To evade specific commitment, he repeatedly talked as though he 
could not determine GVN budget policy (which he had negotiated in Washing¬ 
ton two months before) and that he could not as a good banker make the 
bookkeeping transactions that would be required to permit GVN to run than 
down by buying imports. The Embassy negotiators than turned to the idea 
of asking for a GVN contribution of 8 billion piasters to the Free World 
Forces' operating budget in Vietnam as a cost-sharing arrangement, which 
would incidentally reduce GVN's receipts of dollars and so help run down 
the balances. GVN's reply was that that was impossible. After a series 
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of talks that read like haggling in an Arabian marketplace, Porter went 
to Ky about it and got the following understanding: 

The GVN accepts the principle of contributing to free 
world forces local expense and will make a contribution of 
1 billion piasters for that purpose at the end of March 1967. 

The matter of further contribution would be considered at 
that time. I would send him a letter of understanding on that 
• subject. 13/ 

> 

The story was much the same on GVN support for AID projects. 14/ 

The Saigon Port -congestion problem led to discussions starting around 
the 1st of October, which produced nominal, ineffective agreements in the 
first week. When McNamara went to Saigon to discuss new major troop de¬ 
ployments with MACV, he talked to Ky on October 11, Ky. kept talking about 
infiltration whenever McNamara brought up the subject of the Port. Finally, 

Ky said he had solved the Port problem by telling the Minister of Finance 

"to write a decree to get rid of the mafia which was dominating the port." 15/ 
• * 

That did not solve the problem; the Embassy kept pressing. On Kovem- 
ber 2, Ky promised a tough decree on port management and a deliver-or- 
get-fired order to the General who had been put in charge of the Port after 
the June agreement. (Accepting merely this order, would permit further 
delay before any change in the system, of course.) later on in November, 

Ky changed port charges and accepted seme increase in US military personnel 
there'; but both GVN and MACV strongly resisted any increase in MACV re¬ 
sponsibility for the port. The G7N also refused to confiscate goods left 
unclaimed over 30 days in the port warehouses. Further talks in December 
got nowhere, although State authorised drastic leverage to move GVN: 

To this end you might also tell Ky that I have gone so far 
as to propose a two month moratorium on shipment of US financed 
CIP goods beginning 1 January to permit backlog in transit 
warehouses and on barges to be removed. You could cite my view 
as being that if GVN won't clear port, why should US add to con¬ 
gestion by continuing to ship goods? 

* 

* • • 

I recognise that actual moratorium would be draconian measure 
and perhaps unrealistic, hut citing it...might help move Ky. 16/ 

4 . Corruption Becomes an Issue at Year's End 

• 

The issue of corruption came up in several ways in November- and* Decem¬ 
ber, 1966. On November 10, Ky told Lodge he was now prepared to relieve 
General Quang of his. canmand of IV Corps, following up on intentions he 
first told Lodge about in August. Lodge again urged caution, saying Ky 
should carefully avoid starting "another General Thi incident." But Lodge 
was satisfied that by this time Ky had prepared well for the move. 17/ 


•« 
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He had: on November 18, the Embassy got word that General Quang vould 
head a newly-created Ministry of Planning and Development; the Ministry 
vould deal primarily with postwar planning. The command changed and 
Quang moved up on November 23. Possibly Ky’s idea of her.; to deal with 
Quang cane from an end-October suggestion from the Embassy for a joint 
postwar study team, to which Ky had agreed and was to announce jointly 
with the White House. (Creating the Ministry scrambled the plans for 
the study team and announcement, so the Embassy had to go to'work on a 
new- plar.) 18/ 

• 

A couple of weeks later, following allegations of corruption in news 
stories. State cabled the Embassy that the President wanted accelerated 
efforts both to cope with diversions and to deflate distorted alle gations. 
State was also considering sending a "blue ribbon panel" from Washington 
to assess the problem of AID misuse. Responding to the stories and to 
the Washington concern, Ky said he planned a national campaign against 
corruption. State told the Bnbassy on November 25 of suggesti ons in 
Washington for a joint US/GVN inspectorate general to follow up AID 
diversions, and asked for & reaction. After a delay due to active truce 
discussions with the VC, Saigon replied on December 2: 


There is already an interchange of information on the 
working level between Ky*s investigative staff and our re¬ 
sponsible people in USAID. We doubt GVN would respond posi¬ 
tively to idea of joint US/GVN inspectorate to work on AID 
diversions. This would touch very sensitive areas. While 
ve want to expose and cut diversions to maximum extent 
possible, ve doubt that this rather public way is best 
suited to achieve GYu cooperation. 19/ 


On December 3> Lodge and Ky had an "amiable discussion" on corruption, and 
Ky agreed to study and consider all these suggestions. 20/ 

* 

5* Political Natters at Year’s End, 1966 


Washington and the Saigon Mission watched closely as the Constituent 
Assembly did its work. Concern arose at word that GVN wan providing a 
complete draft constitution either formally or through sympathetic Deputies, 
particularly because it provided that ultimate political power would be 
vested in the Armed Forces Council. 21/ 


Washington, consistent in its championing of National Reconciliation, 
urged the Mission to make the USG's views known both to GYH and to key CA 
members before the matter became a major issue. 22/ Lodge spoke with Ky 
who said' he was at that very moment about to leave to talk with Thien on 
the matter. Lodge further encouraged Ky to state his views on the con¬ 
stitution to the Chairman of the Drafting Committee and reminded Ky that 
the American constitutional expert. Professor Flanz, was available to go 
to Ky at any time to give advice in complete confidence. 23/ 


39 .* 


General Thieu concluded one of his regular discussions of the mili¬ 
tary situation vith General Westmoreland by raking a few pronouncements 
on political matters. Westmoreland stressed vhat was to become a per¬ 
sistent American theme, the importance of unity in the GVW leadership. 
Unabashedly Thieu said that the key question was whether the Amy would 
stay in power and what power they would retain. 2 y 


6. Pacification and the Shift of ABVIT 


Komer, in Washington, continued to prod the Mission to goad GVK. 
It sensed time to remind them, he thought, of their Manila promise to 
give top priority to land reform. Lodge was asked to, press Ky for 
vigorous application of existing laws. 25/ 


Continuing emphasis on pacification and increased impatience at the 
lack of progress brought another reorganization of the US Mission effort. 
To unify and streamline the civilian side, the Office of Civil Operations 
(OCO) was established in late November under Deputy Ambassador Porter. 


An OCO Director in Saigon and a single Director of Civil Affairs for each 
of the four corps became responsible for the Mission's civil support of 
Vietnamese Revolutionary Development. 26/ Within GVII General Thang not 
only lasted beyond the originally envisaged six months but was elevated 
to Commissioner-General for Revolutionary Development vith supervision 
over the Ministries of RD, Publi.; Works, Agriculture, and Administration 
(interior). 27/ These changes seemed to enhance the chances for sub- ' 
stantive improvements. Washington wired. 


Why not approach Thang and after telling him about your 
reorganization and new faces you plan to put in region 
and then provinces, suggest he essay a shake-up.too.... 
As I recall, around Tet GVli issues a new premotion list, 
which usually also entails some joint shifts. This might 
provide a good cover. 28/ 

The reply offered now familiar themes as the reasons for inaction. 


Specifically, if we were to give Thang a list of district 
chiefs and ask that they be removed, ve do not think any 
significant change would result. In the past this tactic 
has proved cumbersome, even counterproductive, and tends 
to lead either to reshuffling of positions with little or 
no positive end result or to the Asian deep freeze treat¬ 
ment. 

• • 

.. .At times ve will have to make our views known on par¬ 
ticular personalities if ve find an intolerable situation 
in key leadership positions, as we have done in Long An 
and the AKVK 25th Div. Basically, however, ve will seek 
to avoid too deep an immersion in Vietnamese personalities. 




which can so easily became a quagmire from which there is no 
escape and concentrate instead on encouraging the GVK/RVKAF 
to take the initiative in a situation they know best how to 
tackle in specific tactical terms. 29/ 


Meanwhile, efforts went forward to convert half of ARVS to the primary 
mission of supporting Revolutionary Development. On October 5, the Chief 
of the Central Training Agency, Major General Vy, chaired the high level 
joint conference which assigned administrative tasks and developed a 
schedule of required actions. Subsequently, a joint KACV/JGS team 
visited a few ARVil division headquarters and found that personnel had 
not understood the July JGS directives and thus had not undertaken the 
actions directed. ml 


At about the same time. Revolutionary Development Minister Thang 
altered one of his recurring periods of pouting because he considered 
recent American criticism of slowness to imply their evaluation of the 
program as a failure. He told Ky he was ready to resign if Americans 
were so critical that they wanted to take it over and run it. lansdale 
was able to placate Thang, but ARVK reluctance continued. 31/ 


The conversion to ED was fraught with criticism on both sides, for 
the American press continued to suggest that the A?.Y” shift to pacifica¬ 
tion meant Americans would bear the brunt of the fighting and take the 
bulk of the casualties. 3-/ State considered this line tendentious and 
urged Lodge ar.d MAC? to use "all leverage provided through MAP and 
advisor program" to shift ARViT to ED. 33/ 


7* Military Advisory Matters at Year’s End, 1$S6 


COIPJSL'.cy backed out of ARVir personnel selection by serving notice 
in a message to Corps Senior Advisors that only policy matters, not the 
detailed problems of failure to perform, were to be referred to him. 

In reviewing the deficiencies discussed in the Senior 
Advisor’s Monthly Reports, it is noted that many items 
are correctable in command channels at unit, division, 
or corps level; yet it is not apparent that such action 
is being taken aggressively at local and intermediate 
command levels. Deficiencies involving policy are 
referable appropriately to this headquarters; deficien¬ 
cies involving non-compliance with directives, apathy - 
on the part of a command, etc., are to be resolved in 
RVHAF channels. 

♦ ♦ 

The role of the advisor is difficult and often frustrat¬ 
ing. It requires military acumen, dedication, selfless¬ 
ness, and perserverance. It is desired that addressees 
. channel the professional abilities of the advisory 



apparatus into efforts designed to complement tactical 
advice with improvement in the quality, efficiency, and 
reliability of the HVIUA? structure as a whole. 34/ 

Shortly afterward the Chinh-Hunnicutt affair erupted. As it unfolded 
it revealed the near impossibility of eliciting satisfactory performance 
by means of the existing advisory system. CG 25th Division published an 
order of the day accusing the Senior Advisor of trying to have the CG 
removed, of attempting to dismiss other division officers, of bypassing 
the chain of command, and of destroying the "spirit of cooperation between 
Americans and Vietnamese." 

The MACV command history describes General Chinh as extremely weak, 
afraid to command. The Senior Advisor was a dynamic, competent officer 
assigned to improve effectiveness. He pursued his objective in a fins 
manner. 


CQMU8KA.CV felt the incident received distorted press coverage in the 
US vhere it vas portrayed as a challenge to the entire position of the US 
advisory effort. He noted that the Vietnamese vere sensitive to real or 
imagined infringements on their sovereignty. Great care had to be exer¬ 
cised to avoid even the appearance of violating their pride; an officer 
who yielded, too readily to US advice vas regarded as a puppet. He felt 
the most effective vay to work vith the Vietnamese vas to discuss matters 


with them and then allov then to resolve their problems. CG 25th Division 
did have redeeming qualities. He vas considered honest; and for his stand 
at the coup trials in the early iJcG’s, vhen he had accepted punif. 3sr.en t 
while many others vere -running; he had acquired a sizeable following 
ARVu officers. He vas, in addition, a boyhood friend of CG III Corps, 
vho vas said to recognize the CG’s fault but felt that his hands vere tied, 


Deputy C0KUSI1A.CV vho enjoyed good rapport vith CG 25th ABVH Division, 
visited General Chinh. -In a tvo-hour meeting, the Vietnamese spoke freely 
and openly. He displayed genuine and extreme concern and admitted his 
error in issuing the Order of the Day. He had already apologized to 
'CG IH Corps. Deputy COMUS-IACV received the impression that the advisor 
might have been a little too aggressive vith the Vietnamese general, vho 
vas hypersensitive. Deputy COMUSMA.CV suggested that a memorandum be 
published to the division which would mention that the Order of the Day 
..hadtleaked to the press which had taken it out of context and that there 
vas no intention to disparage the advisory effort. The memorandum vas 
published on December 21. It said the past must be forgotten and thair 
cadre of all ranks should display warm, courteous, and friendly attitudes 
toward their American counterparts. General Chinh appeared to turn over 
a new leaf. Colonel Hunnicutt vas reassigned to an apparent terminal- 
assignment in the United States. 35/ 

. CQMUSMACV addressed a letter to all advisors in December, 1966, to 
again emphasize the importance of rapport. He said, the key to success 
or failure vas the relationship achieved and maintained by the advisor 



•with his counterpart. The natural tendency of the US professional soldier 
was toward immediate reaction. He expected the sane in others, but it was 
necessary to temper counterpart relationships with patience and restraint. 


General Westmoreland affirmed this view in his renarks at a confer¬ 
ence of his senior subordinate commanders. 

m 

In order for ARYK to be successful, a re-education process 
• is necessary, from the generals on down...The attitude of the 
soldiers toward the people frequently is poor....We must do all 
we can toward to change this... 

.. .In conduct of operations in support of Revolutionary 
Development, we will frequently have units buddy up with AKVH 
units...A word on command relations in these combined opera¬ 
tions is appropriate. We have had great success with our 
cooperative efforts in the past. We should establish a proper 
relationship from a technical command standpoint. Proper types 
of missions are general support and direct support. When con¬ 
ducting operations where we have the preponderance of forces 
committed.. .their association will be in direct support or 
general support of our operations. This is good military 
terminology and quite proper for us here. General Vien agrees 
in this terminology. 36/ • 


Sometimes ARYLi was not receptive to advice. In November, recognizing 
the validity of a recommendation from the Corps Advisor that an additional 
battalion be activated in the ARYII 23d Sattalion, COMUSMA.CV suggested this 
to JGS. Inactivation of a marginally effective battalion in another 
division was suggested as compensation. Chief JGS, for reasons of his 
own, declined to authorize the 23d Division to have an additional battalion. 


Still, the effort moved forward. Training of BD Mobile Training Teams 
from each AKVF Division was conducted in December. The actual conversion 
training of divisions started in early 1967 , and a similar program for 
R?/PS* was planned. In fact*, planning was viewed as* the surest sign of 
progress. The I9S7 Combined Campaign Plan was ceremoniously signed by 
Generals Westmoreland and Vi eh on December 3. Its significant innovations 
were requirements for subordinate commands to prepare supporting plans end 
for quarterly reviews to maintain the plan’s viability. 37/ 


8. Constitution-Writing in January, 1967 

* 

Progress within the Constituent Assembly and preliminary jockeying 
over the new constitution were persistent concerns during the first 
quarter of 1967* 

« 

♦ 

At times the Assembly seemed remarkably independent. It publicly 
fought against a law which gave the military junta the right to over-rule 


1*3 


its decisions. The controversy subsided in January with Junta assurance 
that it would not use the lav. There was considerable discussion within 
USG circles as to hour American influence should he disposed in supporting 
presidential candidates. Marshall Xy vas already making noises about 
running. Washington cautioned Saigon not to automatically oppose a Ky 
candidacy. While State would prefer a civilian president, the most im¬ 
portant matter vas to effect transition to a constitutional government 
that vas strong and unified enough to continue to prosecute the war' 

' effort (or negotiate a peaceful settlement). * ' ' ' 

* J ' 

,. .and at the ssme time broadly enough based to attract 
increasing local and national political strength away 
from VC. 33/ 

Ambassador lodge's reply vas, "the continued viability of SYK depends very 
heavily on the cohesiveness of the military." 3Sj This had been and 
remained his evaluation of the political situation. 

......Unity of the miltary is essential to government sta¬ 
bility in YK. From the standpoint of stability, . this is 
the Law and the Prophets. 

* 

• a 

* 4' 

Movement toward a broadly based, truly popular government 
is impossible without stability. 

The military is also the chief nation-building group in 
the country. It has education, skills, experience, and' 
discipline which no other group can offer. 4 o/ 

State acquiesced in this argument but continued to hope for a government' •' 
broadly enough based so that the VC would find avenues to conquest, of 
South Vietnam effectively blocked. %=- 

k 4 ♦ 

% ‘ 

...In our view it is less a question of any civilian can¬ 
didate controlling the military and more a question of 
the military being educated to accept a sharing of power *• 
and responsibility with civilians as a necessary elementary 
political,progress. This means a readiness to accept th(i 
• outcome of a free and open election in which the candidate 
- favored by the directorate may not win. 4l/ 

♦ » 

m 

9 • Foreign Exchange Negotiations and the GVK Budget. January - March 1967 

The problem of GYH dollar balances remained a thorn. GVN did no thing 
to carry out its Kovember agreements. With scarcely concealed impatience. 
Ambassador Porter offered GV1« a tough economic program, in a meeting in 
the first week of January, 1967 , with special emphasis on the dollar 
balances. Reporting on the meeting, he said; 



We underlined many times the very high level of the US 
commitment sad said that ve could not make this commit¬ 
ment unless ve had /an/ iron-clad guarantee that the GVN 
would live up /to/ the foreign exchange agreement...we 
stated that this - was the minimum, the US could accept. 42/ 

Hard hargaining continued, including another Hanh trip to Washington, 43/ 
Preliminary to the Conference, Washington considered several steps which 
might he taken; 

...1. Agreement on a piaster/dollar rate of 118 for official 
US purchases. 

2. US use of all counterpart over P-30 billion. 

3. Increase of Assistance In Kind from GVN. 

, , « 

4. Possible transfer of seme official purchases from the 
80 to a 118 exchange rate without changing the official 
rate. 

5. Transfer of DaD contracts to the 118 rate. 

6. Tying all 80 rate dollars to US procurement. 

<► * ■ 

7. lOOja US use of EL 480 sales. 44/ 

• . * m 

a * ' 

Saigon' s opinion was that for these negotiations there were two main routes 

■ % m 

m 

(1) A switch of counterpart funds fraatheir use to ours, and 

(2) A change in the exchange rate. 

* 

The first seemed preferable because it was more negotiable. The second 
might be counter-productive by "simply angering Hanh without moving him."45/ 
On February 20, GVli merely agreed to work on an "interim memorandum of 
understanding which would include actions to implement the foreign exchange 
agreement of last November."46/ When Kamer went to Saigon later in 
February to negotiate, he found it necessary to threaten specifically to 
reduce the CIP program to force down GVN’s dollar balances, noting that 
once the program was cub Congress would be unlikely to restore the cuts. 

The negotiations amply demonstrated the truth of Hanh's remark that 
Orientals only act after much bargaining. As Komer started to walk out 
the door after a* meeting, Hanh hinted at a raise in the official purchase 
piaster rate from 80 to 118, but made no other concession. 4?/ (At no 
time did the USG threaten explicitly to buy piasters in the open market, 
as Porter and DASD (Economics) had earlier proposed, a procedure that would 
knock down CTK dollar balances to whatever extent we wanted while using 
fewer dollars to get the required piasters.) In an exchange of letters 
early in March, Hanh said he understood the US was willing to 


#♦ 



. establish $50 million development fund in return for their 
purchase of 300 thousand tons of rice 

and repayment of $25 million ICA loan, 

* 

Proa Koaer, now back in Washington) came this reply, 

There is in my view no doubt whatever that Hahh, and for 
that matter Ey, understood full veil, that we did not agree 
to the $50 million GVH Development Fund as part of interim 
package. Cor do I regard our credibility as enhanced if we 
now retreat even more on this issue. Finally, I regard the 
Development Fund as a sweetener so clearly wanted by the 
GVK that ve need not give it away too cheaply. 

* 

While in one sense we have little immediate leverage to 
use on the GVii so long as we do not choose to withhold 
aid in one form or another, in another sense we clearly 
have the GVii worried. I believe that, either through a 
definitive • solution this June or more likely via 
Sa l a mi tactics, ve can keen GVK reserves from rising too 
far. k 9 / 

In mid-ilarch Kamer reached another "Interim Agreement" with GVK on 
foreign exchange. 50/ It provided that: 

The United States would supply at least an addi¬ 
tional ICO,OOO tons of PL h30 rice and a further ; 
300,000 tons of rice under terms providing for 
100$ .USG use of proceeds. 

% 

GVH would make available up to $120 million of 
foreign exchange for financing -commodities pre¬ 
viously imported under the CIP. 

* 

* ' » 

The United state, would make available for economic 
development projects the balance • of FT 67 funds 
unused as a result of the reduction of the CIP pro¬ 
gram and would proceed to initiate and make grants 
for several interim projects. 

The United States agreed to the establishment by GVN 
of a $50 million development fund for pur chas e of US 
goods and services, such fund to be considered as use 
of Vietnamese foreign exchange resources under the 
November h, 1966 agreement. 

* % 

GVK would repay US loans totalling $53 million. 51/ 


( 1 ) 

% 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

w 

(5) 


on a 100$ US use basis 

W 

ewnr 


\ 


Closely related oa the economic front was the GVK budget. Estimates 
of the CY 1$67 inflationary gap grew during the quarter from l4 to 20 
billion piasters. 52/ The United States exercised only spotty, influence 
on their budget, specifically on those items receiving direct American 
support; and general persuasion was used to hold down the overall limit. . 
Governor Hanh tried to transfer all US counterpart funds to the military 
budget with the explanation that only the US military could adequately 
control the South Vietnamese military, but the guessing was that this 
might also be his way of freeing GVN civilian agencies from any American 
interference. 


Washington efforts to get more information on the GVK budget only 
brought educated guesses and a reminder that the Mission did not partici¬ 
pate in a review of the (SUIT civil budget as was the practice for the 
military part. 53/ The CY l$o7 budget of 75 billion piasters was issued 
without prior discussion with AID. It was unsatisfactory. USAID had the 



mechanics to implement programs at levels sufficient to meet established 
requirements. 54/ 


10. The Saigon Port Again 


Severe congestion continued to plague the Port of Saigpn. A drop in 
CIP/CVK cargo discharged in December brought queries from Washington. 
Saigon replied that the crop was due to the Gift; port director’s abortive 
great barge experiment and listed a number of corrective steps taken. 

In fact all were peripheral to the central problem, the failure ol com¬ 
mercial importers to remove their goods from crowded warehouses. Saigon, 
warned, ; 

* •' 

Any additional actions.. .would require high-level govern¬ 
ment to government agreements which in our estimation 
would not be appropriate at this time. 55 / 

Highest authorities in Washington remained concerned and pressed for a 
complete military takeover or at least a comprehensive alternate plan 
which uould demonstrably meet the problem. 56 / Saigon held back with 
the view that progress was being made, that Ky was persuaded of the need 
to eliminate port congestion and that' he was doing his utmost to solve 
the problem. 57/ A US takeover was once again viewed as neither politi¬ 
cally possible nor desirable. 58 / CINCPAC chimed in to support strongly 
the Saigon position, 59/ and at the end of the quarter Washington was 
still peppering Saigon with coament: ~ 

% * 

• 

We here do mot take same relaxed view of barge situation 
Saigon port as Saigon.. .Highest authorities have been 
consistently concerned. 60 / 



47 


At the sane tine an overlooked aspect of the earlier extension of 
US control of the port vas Using bounced hack and forth. MAC7 clearance 
of AID financed project and procured commodities was estimated to have 
made AID liable for one billion piasters for port clearance costs pre¬ 
viously financed-by GVI;. Kobody was quite certain how to approach* GYK 
on the natter or how the US should pay the bill within existing dollar 
and piaster ceilings. 6l/ 

11. Minor But Prickly Problems, January - March 19$7 

The clearance costs problem wf&s an example of several, minor matters 
which arose between the governments, problems that were often difficult 
to handle because prestige and sovereignty ware involved. GVE Rational 
Bank Governor Hanh and the Embassy tangled over GVR issuance of instruc¬ 
tions to commercial barks operating facilities for US military forces. 62/ 

m ... , . 

« . 

The Embassy became concerned because American civilians, tried and 
punished in GVR courts on the basis of American-supplied evidence, were 
subjected to extortion. The ticklish part of the problem was how to 
investigate the practice without Jeopardizing those in the midst of buy¬ 
ing their way out. 63/ Soon there were ill-considered remarks to. the 
press by Brigadier General loan who said that GSR had sole Jurisdiction 
over civilians. 64/ State instructed Saigon to keep mum on the subject. 65/ 
Finally, in March it vas publicly announced that .the* United States would 
exercise court martial Jurisdiction over civilians but "only rarely, in 
exceptional cases,” The US did not question, as.a matter of law, the 
existence of a basis for court martial Jurisdiction cr/er civilians and 
indicated that our policy would be to handle the problem of civilians 
in other ways. The statement vas careful to reaffirm US respect for GV3S 
sovereignty, so as to avoid the issue of a formal status of forces agree¬ 
ment. 66/ 

Whether G7R could levy requirements for reports end payments uron 
US contract airlines caused bantsm-like stances'on each side. 67/ GVK 
demanded that contract flights pay landing charges. Porter replied that 
vas improper and offered GVR notification of flints as a sop.* Ky's 
retort was a de m and for copies of contracts and schedules, restrictions 
on in-country flights and limitation of loads to personnel an d ecuiument 
strictly military. We rejected those terms and the military nature*of 
the problem probably saved a contract’ flight from becoming the "example" 
later in January when one plane—load of Pan American passengers baked in 
tropical heat for several hours while GVH refused then permission to 
disembark at Tan Son Khut. 

/ 

Premier Ky’s implied intention in February to accept an invitation 
to speak in the United States produced an apprehensive reaction from 
Washington. Ambassador Lodge cautioned, "We have twice headed him off 
and to object a third time might create strain." 68/ Eventually Ky was 
able to publicly postpone his visit on the grounds that Ms presence 
was needed to insure a free and fair election. 


Diversion of KS? material remained a closet skeleton to be rattled 
periodically, '®a:• ;7^a?iaiKr3P 4> gymnastics to 
suggest that no ipre had .' been so lost, 69/ 

CECPAC quickly suggested t^ *a vaild data did not exist and would be hard 
uo compile. Be said that the differences between manifests and the ma¬ 
terial actually received should be otherwise identified) and his thoughts 
seemed for the moment to take care of a potentially anbarrassing need to 
explain a $5 millioii problem without even bothering GVB. 70/ 

, * * . -'t *' 4 * * ’ % ' ' * • • * ‘ ♦ 1 . . 

Throt^out the; quaafter there were periodic flurries of talks about 
negotiations with Ilorth Vietnam.. U Thant was especially active and these 
maneuvers caused an uneasiness in US/SVK relations beoause Saigon was 

never ecepletely certain what role it would have in such discussions. 71/ 

* ' * * •*'*.*- 
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12. The Other Bar . 


Top levels in Washington realised that not much; progress was being 
made in Revolutionary Development end esrhorted Saigon to integrated, 
detailed civil/military planning. 73/ CCJSUSKACV waffled once again on 
•whether AEVK battalions supporting SD should actually be retained under 
the operational control of the province chief,. 73/ US Army units con¬ 
tinued their work in the densely -populated Delta provinces. On one 
occasion Premier Ky called Colonel Ssa Bilson in for his view of progress 
there as well as to : ?aak for an evaluation of the ARM b6th Regiment. 
Wilson was able to say ^plainly that the unit was’poor and that its com¬ 


mander vas ineffective and, without a doubt, corrrmt. Ry explained that 
the commander in question was a close friend of the division ccmender 


who was a close friend of the corps commander who was a close friend of 
Ky. That seemed tofeg^Lain the matter, jkf 


The US continued to press national reconciliation upon the Saigon 
government. Unger and CAS assets worked with the Constituent Assembly 
to get 13. into the constitution. The lack of enthusiasm was alleged to 
be fear of unilateral US peace action. 75/ The present G W continued, 
as they had so often before, to agree readily in conversations with us 
to the principle of national reconciliation; yet any concrete implemen¬ 
tation remained illusive even through another top level meeting with the 
President. 76/ 



Guam Meetings March 20 and 21, *1967 - 


v 


w 



President Johnson announced that his purpose in calling the Confer¬ 
ence at Guam was to introduce the newly appointed US teem to the leaders 
of GVN. The shift of personnel represented the largest shake-up in US 
leadership in South Vietnam since August 1965* Ambassador Bunkerwas 
designated as the replacement for Dodge, and Docke took Porter's place. 
In a move to resolve the controversy over military versus civil control 
of Revolutionary Development, Robert Kaaer took charge with the rank of 
Ambassador under the CQMUSMACV organizational structure with czar powers 
and a strong mandate to produce progress. 




Most happily, the Constituent Assembly completed its vorH on the 
constitution just in tine to permit Premier Ky to present a copy to 
President Johnson at Guam. As had been the ease on the two previous 
occasions of top U3/GVK talks, the communique which resulted from the 
2-day meeting lay primary emphasis on political, economic, and social - 
matters. 77/ The military picture was presumed to he so encouraging 
and improving as to need no special attention. 


14; Routine Matters, April - September 196? 

Most of the previous problems persisted' during this period. By 
June the rate of inflation was predicted to be 45 - 50 percent per year, 
and the piaster gap was to be 17*3 billion greater than projected. 78/ 
Hanh, now GVK Economic Minister, scheduled a September trip to Washington 
and the list of expected topics read very much the same as agendas for 
many previous such meetings. 79/ Hanh could upon occasion get very 
excited, as in the case where .a suit by a Greek shipping line froze the 
GW account in a Hew York City bank} 80/ but despite repeated urging 
from Washington, nobody in Saigon could get up courage enough to approach 
GW on those retroactive port clearing charges, 8l/ 

On April 18, GW finally issued a National Reconciliation Proclama¬ 
tion which stated that "All citizens who rally to the national cause can 
be employed by the government in accordance with-their ability," 82/ but 
the decree proved to be a mirage. It used the Vietnamese words for 
solidarity rather than those for reconciliation and the program proceeded 
in consonance with that distinction. Saigon reminded State that Premier 
Ky had recently told the Ambassador that meaningful progress on national 
reconciliation could only come after a constitutional government was es¬ 
tablished. 83/ 


On the !!ACV side. Ambassador Kcmer was getting organized. In response 
to a Washington query on land reform he recalled Ms consistent position 
but pointed out that it was not an important issue in Vietnam, par more 
important was the matter of security in the countryside. 84/ 

The US continued to deliver material assistance to improve the morale 
of ARW troops. A $2.83 million program for 913 ARVH dependent houses 
was upgraded to provide more modern structures with utilities. 85/ USAID 
helped the RVEAF commissary system for RVKAF end dependents. Although 
rice was eliminated to avoid lowering its open market price, GVN sought 
compensating increases in the meat and fish supplied. 86/ MACV programmed 
over $3 million to the RVKAF Quartermaster Corps which supplied field, and 
garrison rations. 87/ 


But there were continuing signs that ARVH as a fighting force needed 
propping up. Sporadic efforts at encadrement appeared. The USMC Combined 
Action Companies in I Corps were well publicized. In April, the US 25th 
Division completed studies, and transmitted to General Chinh, still CG 





ARVN 25th Division, the Combined Lifting Concept. It brought together 
in one outpost a US squad, an MVK squad, and a BP squad. 

In response to/Washington inquiries, General Westmoreland reported 
by message in May, 1967, n A commend project vrs initiated on January 26, 
1267, to review the performance of RYEAF units and to identify those ' 
considered ineffective and non-productive. Units so identified are being 
evaluated with a view to withdrawal or reduction of military assistance 
support unless improvement in these uuits is possible. The evaluation 
will be conducted every six months resulting, in a final determination each 
June and December... 

■ ■ . ■ 1 . . . * 



The methodology for evaluation includes: ' 

* , , ^ * « » , ' < ‘ ' '* * ' * . ” 

• . . * ,* •. .* * . 

* - ■ * \ •* * ‘ ■ .* ■ 

(l) Identification pf units judged ineffective or nonproductive. 


(2) Evaluation of credibility or feasibility of present plans 
to gxarantee increased effectiveness. 

’ \ ‘ ; .* ,* ■ , - * . . . * V * * ' 

(3) Study of unit performance trends during the past six months. 

* ' * * • . .* s •’ « ■ * , ‘ 

. > - . * ‘ * , ' ' ■ , 

(4) Determination of the availability of plans to train personnel. 


(5) Evaluation of ccomand interest at all levels for improveaent. 


* ■ % * • * *■ * *' 

Units will be classified as Improvement Brobable, Improvement 
Doubtful, and Improveaent Unlikely. Those in the latter? two 
groups must justify continued military assistance car action 
will he initiated to reduce IV 68 support. 


Current Status: All VSAF. and 7KKC units are effective and pro¬ 
ductive. Support to YEN reduced by $7800 which reflects dis¬ 
continuance of support for two fishing boats which are not con¬ 
figured to support any role assigned to VKE... The evaluation of . 
ARVR is only partially ceagleted. 11 88/ 


In July, the MACV staff briefed Secretary McNamara in Saigon and 
touched again on the subject of encadrement. One concept considered was: 
VAxUSA (Vietnamese Augmentation to US Amy) whereby two or three Viet¬ 
namese would be assigned to each squad in US combat battalions. While . 
this scheme offered the advantages of improving ABSN skills and of utiliz¬ 
ing additional RVN troops without further strains on already limited ARTS 
leadership, the only real gain for the US was viewed to be a possible 
reduction in US strength. The disadvantages pointed out were the political 
climate, the language barrier, the danger to US unit security, the adminis¬ 
trative and disciplinary difficulties and the probable irritation between 
VAIUSA and regular ARVN unit soldiers. These, it was judged, dictated 
against its adoption. 
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* '• ■ 

A second concept considered was salting ABVN forces with US leader¬ 
ship in command positions. The analysis indicated that for political and 
psychological reasons, it would probably be best to put two US officers 
and three US KCO's in an instructor's role with each BF company rather 
then in a command role. Command would be exercised by the E? company 
colander but he would be required to follow the directions of the US . 
training team leaders. 

The conclusion reached was to continue the "salting" experiment with 
expansion in view if the initial results were good. There is no evidence 
that anything became of the experiment. 69 / 

Bone of this seriously worried top BVEAF leaderships so they indulged 
in more interesting international activities. 

. The occasion was planning for 

barrier extension westward, but Washington realised at once that there 
was little the US could do to limit the contacts to that subject. 90 / 


1/ In September, MACV reported that GVN had occupied 
P&ttle Island in the Crescent Group about 170 rales south of Hainan with 
the intention of constructing sn airfield there. 3ecause .these islands are 
already claimed by Scesiunist and rationalist Chinas and the Philippines as 
veil, MOV advised against US cooperation in the adventure. 92/ 

15. The GvT Presidential Election 


Pre-nomination maneuvering and legitimacy of the Presidential cam¬ 
paign were the subjects which occupied American attention above all else. 
The first task facing Ambassador 3unker as he arrived on station in April 
was to oversee the delicate transition of GTS to a government based upon 
a popular election recognized by the world to be fair. 


Premier Ky was already openly acting like a Presidential candidate 
in April. General Thieu was informed that the generals had endorsed Ky 
while Thieu was absent from the scene recovering frees an appendectomy.93/ 
That was not sufficient to scare Thieu from the race; so the US Mission 


became increasingly worried that the Thieu-Ky competition threatened the 
indispensable unity of the military, 94/ ’ Dickering remained b ehind the 
scenes'Until Ky formally announced his candidacy on May 12. 95/ 




This served only to intensify the rivalry. By mid-June, the Thieu-Ky 
confrontation showed no signs of moving toward satisfactory resolution. $6/ 
Basically, Ambassador Bunker believed in an indirect approach. He did 
not hesitate to approach Ky and Thieu individually on the broader issues 
of arbitrary press censorship, questionable tactics being pursued by Ky 
supporters six weeks before it was legal to campaign, or unity of the 
Armed Forces. 97/ But, on the confrontation between the two candidates, 
Bunker's ploy was to hold an informal luncheon to which the two princi¬ 
pals were invited. In the end they had to work out their own solution. 58/ 
They did. At the end of June the 50-60 officers of the Armed Forces Council 
met in a 2-day, continuous session at which both Thieu and Ky performed 
histrionics. The surprising result was that Ky agreed to run for the 
Vice-Presidency on Thieu*s ticket. 99/ The Mission sighed in relief and 
agreed that Bunker's approach had worked. The Ambassador congratulated 
the candidates, and Thieu obligingly announced that if elected he would 
appoint a civilian as Premier. Ky agreed. The BVKAF chief of staff had 
earlier announced that there would be no officially endorsed military 
candidate} yet the Constituent Assembly conveniently approved a draft 
article which permitted Thieu and Ky to run without resigning from the 


Armed Forces. By mid-July, the Assembly had voted acceptance of the 


Thieu-Ky ticket while disallowing one headed by Big Minh who remained 
in nearby Bangkok as a potential threat to the younger pair. 100/ With 
only a few hitches, the campaigning proceeded so *as to satisfy American 


observers that it was acceptably fair} and the resultant Thieu-Ky vic¬ 


tory was a surprise only in its smaller-than-expeeted plurality. 
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16, Blueprint For Vietnam, August 3967 

« • 

State suggested that completion of the election process was a proper 
occasion upon which to consider several proposals, including increased 
leverage, for advancing the total American effort in South Vietnam. 101/ 
Bunker also mentioned this when he transmitted the paper, "Blueprint for 
Viet-Nam." The "Blueprint" ranged widely over all topics and struck a 

consistently optimistic note •- . 

♦ * 

« 

Progress in the war has Been steady on all fronts • We can 
defeat the enemy by patient, continued, and concerted effort. 

The way to do this is for the GVN and its allies (a) to re¬ 
inforce and accelerate the progress already made; (b) to .. 
markedly improve the interdiction of infiltration of North 
Vietnamese troops and supplies; (c) to upgrade, accelerate, 
and coordinate the pacification program in the country¬ 
side; and (d) to maintain political and economic stability 
and support the development of the constitutional process • 

... We still have a long way to go. Much of the country is 
still in VC hands, the. enemy can still shell our bases and 
commit acts of terrorism in the securest areas, VC units still 
mount large scale attacks, most of the populace has not actively 
commited itself to the. Government, and .a VC intrastructure 
still exists throughout the country. Nevertheless, the situa¬ 
tion has steadily improved since the spring of 1965... 

Now, that the initiative is ours and the enemy is beginning to 
hurt, maxigam pressure must be maintained on him by (a) inten¬ 
sifying military activity in the South; (b) developing new 
methods of interdicting infiltration; (c) bombing all targets 
in the North connected with the enemy’s war effort that do not 
result in unacceptable risk of uncontrolled escalation; 

(d) accelerating the program of pacification (including better 
security more effective attacks 'on the infrastructure, stepped 
up National Reconciliation and Chieu Hoi programs, a greater 
involvement of the people in- solving their own problems at 
the village and hamlet level); (e) encouraging reforms in the 
government structure and continued improvement in the armed 
forces; (f) attacking the problem of corruption; (g) using 
influence to effect a strong, freely elected government with . 
political stability; and (h) taking actions necessary to the 
continued growth and stability of the economy.. • 102/ 

In a subsequent message Ambassador Bunker stated more specifically 
that the United States should use its influence to get GVN to do the 
following: , - ' 

A. Seek broad based, popular support. 


V 


(X) Appoint prominent civilians, including some leading 

opposition candidates, in new government. 

*• , 

(2) Use appointments to insure association of a new govern* 
ment with various religious and political groups. 

(3) Adopt a program and identify it with that of a former 
national hero, "so as to give the new government an idealistic 
appeal or philosophy which will compete with that declared by 
the VC." Bunker suggested Nguyen Hue. 

B. Work on a more continuous, although informal basis with US 
Mission. Bunker suggests regular weekly or semi-monthly lunches. . 

C. Adopt a program to include the following: 

* 

(1) Public recognition of the 

. 

* 

ft 

(a) Necessity for every Vietnamese to contribute to the 
. war effort. 

• * A 

(b) Need to change draft laws. 

% 

(2) Reaffirm on-going programs relating to RVNAF, including 

% 

(a) MACV program of ARVN improvement through merit pro¬ 
motions and a military inspectorate. 

(*). Elimination of corrupt, inefficient leaders. 

(c) Expansion of RF/EF and adoption of the MACV recom¬ 
mended system of US advisory teams operating with RF/EF 
for 6 -month period. 

(d) Greater integration of US forces or joint operations. 

* 1 

(e) Reorientation of the concept of the Pacification Role 
of ARVN, RF, and IF in accordance with MACV suggestions — 
from static support to mobile, area security with night 
patrolling and a system of inspection and grading to insure 
implementation • 

( 3 ) Make the Privince Chief the "key" man in pacification — 
giving 'him operational control over all military and para¬ 
military forces engaged in pacification. He should appoint 
district chiefs • He should report to Corps commander on military 
matters and to eentral government on civil matters. An inspec¬ 
tion, training, and rates system should be established. 
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( 4 ) Centralize all rural development efforts in non-HD hamlets 

under one coordinated control in some manner as is now done in 

the Ministry of Revolutionary Development for ED hamlets* 

* 

(3) Construct an adequate number of processing and detention 
centers in provinces and permanent prisons on islands on priority 
basis together with passing of laws that it is a crime to be a 
VC civilian cadre. 

(6) Pay higher salaries to selected GVU officials, including the 
military, particularly those officials able to control corruption 
or in a position to be tempted by corruption. 

• ■ 

(7) Reaffirm Rational Reconciliation and Chieu Hoi programs. 

(8) Grant villages the power to enforce land rental laws. 

♦ * 

(9) Adopt the whole of the "operation Take-off" pacification 
program prepared by MACCOEDS. 

(10) Establish joint council procedures over expenditure of 
counterpart piasters by reinstituting sign-off by US advisory*; 
at province level. 

(11) Revitalize the veteran’s program. * 

• ^ (12) Increase receipts from domestic taxes and tariffs, and 

~ revise monetary policies • 103/ 

* . 

• • 

17. The leverage Study 

On August 31 State transmitted a study by Hans Heymann and Col. Volney 
Warner on the subject of leverage. It reviewed the rationale for leverage 
and considered a whole array of possible techniques: 

m * 

♦ * 

... In anticipating the US/GVN relationship in the post-election 
period, it is generally agreed that the US should find ways to 
exercise leverage with the Vietnamese government which are more 
commensurate in degree with the importance of the US effort to 
South Vietnam’s survival and which reflect the climate of grow¬ 
ing restiveness in the US... In its impatience to get results 
and make progress, the US has increasingly resorted to uni¬ 
lateral programs and action with inadequate consultation with 
the Vietnamese. On the other hand, the indiscriminate and 
careless exercise of US leverage could undermine the self- . 
respect of the Vietnamese government in its own eyes and in the 
eyes of the South Vietnamese people. 

• • To he effective, US leverage must be exercised in the context 
of a relationship of mutual respect and confidence, and in ways 
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commensurate with the objective sought* It must also be backed 
by credible sanctions. 


.. The various tools of leverage available to us are described 
below. It is not proposed that all o‘f these tools be used at 
any given time or that some of then be used at all* However, 
they represent a selection of arrows that might be placed in the 
US Mission quiver for use as the Mission Council deems appro¬ 
priate. It will be particularly important to construct a 
credible and effective system of US leverage for use as neces¬ 
sary and appropriate in connection with the list of priority 
program objectives which we shall be seeking to achieve with 
the newly elected government in the immediate post-election 
period. 

Tools of Leverage 

a 

♦ 

*• A wide range of possible techniques and forms of influence 
is available at each level of the American presence in Vietnam. 
A few of these leverage devices ere now in use, mostly at the 
initiative of individual Americans on the spot, but not as part 
of an organized framework of influence. Other devices have 
been instituted in the past, only to be subsequently abandoned 
because of fear of their misuse, actual misuse, or inadequate 
understanding of their value. 

In the following list we air ay a range of possible instruments 
of influence that the US might employ, with some indication of 
their applicability. 

m 

A. Rapport... 

B. Joint Planning and Evaluation... 

C. Joint Inspection and Audit... 

D. Joint Secretariats••• 

E. The JCKR approach: Establishing a joint, autonomous, 
dually-staffed, foundation-like organization headed by a board 
of commissioners appointed by the two heads of state, to ad¬ 
minister all forms of non-military AID... 

F. Contingency Funds and Special Resources. •• 

G. Control Over Expenditure of Counterpart Piasters... 

H. Retention of Resources in US Channels... 



I* Joint Personnel Management — to Institute career in¬ 
centive, selection, and removal policies.•• 

J. Joint Command... 

• » ^ 

K. Policy-level Monitoring System — to monitor the 
exercise of authority of hey officials of the GVN... 

• L. Withholding TJS Support — at levels below Saigon, 
the authority of US senior advisors to cut off or withdraw US 
civil and military support from Vietnamese activities or oper¬ 
ations within their area of responsibility would constitute 
powerful leverage... 

At the Saigon level, a range of extremely tough options is 
available, encompassing selective withdrawal of US support for 
Vietnam persuading the GVW that these are in fact available 
requires the will to use them and the political, ability to follow 
thr ough if our hand is called. Options would include halting 
further troop deployments, standing down US unit operations, 

* suspending CIP end MAP assistance, and so forth. 10k/ 

* 

Ambassador Xoner replied on September 19* He recalled his deep interest 
in this subject and discussed at length both present and potential tech¬ 
niques. Kis views seemed considerably mitigated by his several months in 
Saigon, for "rapport" and "persuasion with implied pressure" headed the list 
of what was presently being done, fie concluded by saying, "All of the above 
forms of leverage, and yet others, could be useful at the proper time and in 
an appropriate way. But they must be applied with discretion, and always in 
such manner as to keep the GVW foremost in the picture presented to its own 
people and the world at large... The exercise of leverage in a personal 
mann er and hidden from the public view is likely to be most effective, 
while of the more operational means establishment of combined organization 
under a JCBR-type concept, to include joint control of resources, would be 
most desirable. In sun, we’re gradually applying more leverage in Pacifi¬ 
cation, but wish to do so in ways that least risk creating more trouble 
than constructive results." 105/ 

l8, Postlogue • 

Wew plans and new hopes marked the immediate post-election period. 

The story of US-GVN relations continues, but this narrative must end. la 
conclusion it seems appropriate to q.uote from the MACCORDS report cover¬ 
ing Bien Hoa province for the period ending December 31 » 1967 * 

♦ 

1. Status for the KD Plan: 

The GVN in Bien Hoa Province has not met with any measure 
of success in furthering the pacification effort during 19&fm 
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Those areas that do represent advances (such as road openings 
or repairs or construction, breaking up of main line VC units, 
etc.) have all been the result of unilateral US actions. It 
vas perhaps naively thought that these U3 accomplishments 
would stand as an inspiring example to the GYM and would prompt 
them to not only continue their efforts but, further, to expand 
and intensify the fight. However, during 19 67 in Bien Hoa 
Province, this has not been the case. The GVH at all levels has 
grown weaker, become more corrupt and, today, displays even 
less vitality and will than it did one year ago... 

Advisory Leverage : This subject has been an extremely 
sensitive and centra versial issue in both GYN and US circles.. 
However, as painful as it must be to address, the harsh truth 
is that given a showdown situation or an intolerable diver¬ 
gence between GVN and US methods, the US advisor will lose. 
CORDS, Bien Hoa has • gone to extraordinary lengths in reporting 
on both corrupt and incompetent officials and practices. The 
reason for these efforts has been to illustrate clearly to 
higher US authorities, the enormity of the problems facing 
the advisor on the province/District level. CORDS Bien Hoa, . 
as perhaps all other echelons .of US advisors, is ultimately 
powerless to rectify or even significantly alter the C-YM 
intentions and performance. The Vietnamese in the street is 
firmly convinced that the US totally dominates the GW and 
dictates exactly what course shall be followed. However, the 
bitter and tragic truth is that the US has been kept at such 
a distance from GVN circles and power that in joint councils 
or plans our views may be heard, some portions of our logic 
may be endorsed but with confrontations or natters that repre¬ 
sent any truly revolutionary departure from existing GVH 
practices etc, we are light weights and presently do not possess 
the leverage or power to carry the day. 


ARVN Performance : There are presently two ARVN battalions 
(3/43 and 2/4b) who are directly assigned to support RD In Bien 
Hoa. With the exception of the 1st Bn, liQth Regt which served 
in the Ihu Hoi Campaign, area earlier in the year, ARVN per¬ 
formance has been less than satisfactory. The units have demon¬ 
strated the same age-old ills that have collectively led to our 
present commitment of US forces.•• 


GVN Officials Interests : The primary interest of GVN 
officials in Bien Hoa Province is money. The lucrative US 
presence with all the various service trades that cater to the 
soldier, have created a virtual gold mine of wealth which is 
directly or indirectly syphoned off and pocketed by the officials. 
Thus, revolutionary development with all the ultimate implica¬ 
tions of broadening the governing baise of this society, is viewed 
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as some sort of necessary device that needs to be propped up 
and nominally catered to by the GVN in order to keep US and 
Free World’s interest and faith intact. However, any serious 
or meaningful gesture in support of a program which ultimately 
is designed to displace the powers-to-be (or at least force 
them to become accountable or share in the power) is not forth¬ 
coming. Infrastructure is not attacked even though the target 
is known; budgets are not spent although the funds are avail¬ 
able; GVN officials steadfastly refuse to visit their districts 
or villages or hamlets although it is there that most immediate 
problems exist. The list of limpid, half-hearted efforts to 
prosecute the war is endless. 

, * 

Material Cutoffs and Shortages : In August after several 
months of negotiation, CORDS, Bien Hoa was forced to cut off 
further shipment of replenishment stocks into province. The 
reasons for this action were many but could be reduced to 
sloppy, shoddy and highly questionable logistical practices 
and procedures on the part of the GVN. After eleven weeks, the 
Provincial GVN finally agreed to carry out the reforms and 
renovations as su gg ested by CORDS. However, that eleven-week 
gap in the flow of materials (particularly during a period most 
noted for its relatively high degree of GVN action) had a sig¬ 
nificant effect on curbing construction programs and causing 
even more delays. Then, as soon as this issue was resolved, 
it was learned that cement and roofing weren't in supply and 
rationed quotas for the remainder of the year further com¬ 
pounded the damage caused by earlier material shortages. 

* 

To compensate, in part, for these factors, CORDS has had to 
increasingly rely on the resources, skills and capabilities of 
resident US military units. These units have, without exception 
effectively filled the gaps and their efforts have succeeded in 
reducing the critical road situation that has been worsening 
throughout the years. Their action in many other areas has been 
highly commendable and CORDS Bien Hoa (as veil as the GVN it¬ 
self) owes a great deal to these units and their commanders who 
have unselfishly devoted themselves to furthering pacification. 
However, for all their efforts, for an the resources either 
expended or on hand, the disturbing truth in Bien Hoa is that 
it still remains for the government, with forceful and meaning¬ 
ful direction from above, to begin to assume the responsibility 
for prosecuting this war and the pacification effort. Thus far, 
the GVN has not done this and it is the considered opinion of 
CORDS Bien Hoa that unless major revisions are brought about in 
the factors raised here, there is only .to be a continuation of 
the same ordeal with the accompanying frustrations, inaction, 
corruption and incompetence. A continuation of this does not 


connotate stability or even maintenance of the status quo; it 
spells regression and an ever widening gap of distrust, dis¬ 
taste and disillusionment between the people and the GVN. 106/ 
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V. A. - Vol I 

♦ 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE WAR'- 


PUBLIC STATEMENTS 

A. Truman Administration 

B. Eisenhower Administration 

C. Kennedy Administration 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE WAN — RELIC STATEMENTS 



Foreword 


This portion of the study consists of an examination of the 
public statements justifying U.S. involvement in Vietnam. Only 
official statements contained in either the U.S. Department of 
State Bulletins or the Public Papers of the Presidents were re¬ 
viewed. Although conclusions are based primarily on the state¬ 
ments of the President, the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Defense, the statements of other high-ranking government 
officials were also studied in ascertaining the policy context 
of the quoted material. This report includes analyses cf the 
Truman, Eisenhower and Kennedy periods. The statements are 
organized chronologically within each Administration, and are 
summarized at the head of each section. 


A. Truman Administration 

« 

. B. Eisenhower Administration 
C. Kennedy Administration 


TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION 

♦ 

SUMMARY 

* ■ . . " 


The statements enclosed are from the period 1950 - 1952: from 
the Secretary of State 1 s announcement marking the beginning of the 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam to the NATO resolution supporting the 
French fight in Indochina. The justifications advanced for the U.S. 

commitment in Indochina include the following: 

• 

a. The Soviets are engaged in a "monstrous conspiracy to 
stamp out freedom all over the world,” and Soviet imperialism, with 
Communist China as its instrument, poses a direct threat to the inde¬ 
pendence. of the Associated States of Indochina. 

• 

b. The defense of Indochina is an integral part of the 
worldwide resistance by free nations to communist aggression and sub¬ 
version. 

c. • The raw materials and agricultural products of Southeast 
Asia are "vitally needed" by the free nations of the world. 

d. The United States, in the interest of preventing a third 
world war, has provided aid to the Associated States and France. 


A 



Y. A. JUSTIFICATION OF THE WAR — PUBLIC STATEMENTS 

TRUMAN ADMINISTRATIO N 

» 

* CONTENTS 

*M£ 


1. Secretary of State narks the beginning of U.S. military and 
economic assistance to the Associated States and France 

(8 May 1950)... A-2 

2. Truman cites Communist threat in Asia; emphasizes the lessons 
of history in meeting aggression in its early' stages 

(11 April 1951). A-2 

* 

3 .. President cites Communist imperialism as a threat to.vitally 
needed raw materials and manpower of free Asian nations as 
requiring U.S. assistance to these countries (24 May 1951). A-3 

4. Statement by the Departments of State and Defense resulting 
from Freneh-U.S. discussions regarding aid to Indochina 

(23 September 1951)..... A-5 

5. Communique acknowledging the primary role of U.S. in Korea 

and its secondary role cf assisting French in Indochina in 
combatting Communist imperialism (18 June 1952). A-5 

6. Resolution adopted by North Atlantic Council of NATO support 

for French role in Indochina and its importance to Atlantic 
Community (17 December 1952)... A-5 


A-l 








V. . JUSTIFICATION OF THE WAR — PUBLIC 


A* Truman Administration 


1. Secretary of State Statement on Extension of Military and Economic Aid, 
May 8>1950, Department of State Bulletin, May 22, 1950> P« 821: 

* * * * 

* 

"The United States Government, convinced that neither national inde¬ 
pendence nor democratic evolution exist in any area dominated by Soviet 
imperialism, considers the situation to be such as to warrant its accord¬ 
ing economic aid and military equipment to the Associated States of 
Indochina and to France in order to assist them in restoring stability and 
• permitting these states to pursue their peaceful and democratic development." 


2, Presidents Radio Report to the American People on Korea and on U.S. 

• Policy in the Far East, April 11, 1951, Public Papers of the Presidents, 

P* 223« 

"I vent to talk, to you plainly tonight about vhat ve are doing in Korea 
and about our policy in the Far East. 

"in the simplest terns, what ve are doing in Korea is this: We are try¬ 
ing to prevent a third world var. 

. 

* * * 

• ♦ 

"The Communists in the Kremlin are engaged in a monstrous conspiracy to 
stamp out freedom all over the world. If they were to succeed, the United 
States vould be numbered among their principal victims. It must be clear 
to everyone that the United States cannot — and will not — sit idly by 
and await foreign conquest. The only question is: What is the best time 
to meet the threat and how is the best vay to meet it? 

"The best time to meet the threat is in the beginning. It is easier to 
put but a fire in the beginning when it is small than after it has become 
a roaring blaze. And the best vay to meet the threat of aggression is for 
the peace-loving nations to act together. If they don’t act together, they 
are likely to be picked off, one by one. 

"If they had followed the right policies in the 1930 ’s'— if the free 
countries had acted together to crush the aggression of the dictators, and 
if they had acted in the beginning when the aggression was small — there 

probably vould have been no World War II. 

■ 

■% 

"If history has taught us anything, it is that aggression anywhere in 
the world is a threat to the peace everywhere in the world. When that 
aggression is supported by the cruel and selfish rulers of a powerful 
nation who are bent on conquest, it becomes a clear and present danger to 
the security and independence of 6very free nation. 


* * * 

m. 
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"I have another secret intelligence report here. This one tells what 
another Communist officer in the Far East told his men several months 
before the invasion of Korea. Eere is what he said: 'In order to success¬ 
fully undertake the long-awaited world resolution, we must first unify 
Asia...Java, Indochina, Malaya, India/Tibet, Thailand, Riilippines, and 
Japan are our ultimate targets....The United Siates is the only obstacle 
on our road for the liberation of 1 the countries in southeast Asia. In 
other words, we must unify the people of Asia and crush the United States.' 

* * * 

"The dangers are great. Make no mistake abcuit it. Behind the North 
Koreans and Chinese Communists in the front lines stand additional millions 
of Chinese soldiers. And behind the Chinese stand the tanks, the planes, 
the submarines, the soldiers, and the scheming rulers of the Soviet Union." 

•*• * * 


3. President Truman's Special Message to Congress on Mutual Security 
Program, May 2 k* 1951, public Farmers of the Presidents, p. 309 : 

"In Asia, in a vast area stretching from Afghanistan to Korea, free 
countries are struggling to meet communist aggression in all its many 
forms. Some of these countries are battling the communist armies of 
Soviet satellites; some are engaged in bitter civil strife against 
communist-led guerrillas; all of them.face the immediate danger of con- 
munist subversion. 

"Soviet intentions with regard to these countries are unmistakably 
clear: Using the weapons of subversion, false propaganda and civil war, 
the Kremlin has already reduced China to the status of a satellite. The 
Soviet rulers have turned their satellite armies loose on the Republic of 
Korea. Communist rebellion is raging in Indochina. In Burma, the Philip-^ 
pines, and other places, communist-inspired groups are stirring up internal 
disorder. In all countries, they are trying to exploit deep-seated economic 

difficulties -- poverty, illiteracy and disease. 

♦ • 

"This campaign threatens to absorb the manpower and the vital resources 
of the East into the Soviet design of world conquest. It threatens to 
deprive the free nations of some of their most vitally needed raw materials. 
It threatens to turn more of the peaceful millions of the East into armies 
to be used as pawns at the disposal of the Kremlin. 

"Aside from immediate considerations of security, the continued inde¬ 
pendence of these nations is vital to the future of the free world. Many 
of these nations are new to self government. They have dedicated them¬ 
selves to the ideals of national independence, of human liberty, and social 
progress. Their hundreds of millions of citizens are eager for justice 
and liberty and a stake in the future. 



"These countries demonstrate. the power and vitality of the ideals of 
our own American Revolution; they mark the sweeping advance across the 
world of the concepts of freedom and brotherhood. To lose these coun¬ 
tries to the rulers of the Kremlin would be more than a blow to our mili¬ 
tary security and our economic life, it would be a terrible defeat for 
the ideals of freedom — with grave spiritual consequences for men 
everywhere who share our faith in freedom. 

•"All these considerations make it essential for the United States to 
help the free countries of Asia in their struggle to make good their 
independence and bring economic and social progress to their people. 

Where the governments of these countries are striving to establish free 
and stable political institutions, to build up their military defenses, 
and to raise the standard of living above the level of bare subsistence, 
we can and should give them assistance. We cannot replace their own 
strong efforts, but we can supplement them. 

"This Mutual Security Program is intended to do that. On the military 
side, it will supply certain of the Asian countries with items of military 
equipment and the training they need for their defense forces. On the 
economic side, it will provide a number of the Asian countries with the 
most urgently needed commodities, machinery, and tools, and with technical 
advice in such fields as agriculture, industry, health, and governmental 
administration. 

m 

"The assistance I an recommending for Asian countries, 555 million 
dollars in military aid and 375 million dollars in economic aid, is so 
planned as to meet the most pressing needs in the various countries, and 
is intended to provide the crucial margin of resources which will enable 
them to move forward. 

"Military assistance under this program will go to the Chinese armies 
on Formosa, to help keep that island out of the hands of Communist China. 

It will go to Indo-China, where over 100,000 French toops are fighting 
side-by-side with the forces of Viet Nsm, Laos, and Cambodia against 
communist-led forces. It will go to the Philippines and to Thailand, to 
help build forces strong enough to insure internal security and discourage 
outside attack. Some of these military assistance funds will also be 
available for allocation to other countries in the area if a critical need 
arises. 

w The military aid under this program will supplement other military 
efforts against communism in Asia, The countries we will be aiding, and 
a number of others, are supporting military forces with their own funds. 
France is supplying the largest part of the military supplies needed in 
Indo-China, and Britain is supplying her forces which are fighting guerrillas 
in the Malay States. The substantial military aid we are giving to the 
forces of the Republic of Korea is included in the budget for our military 
services. 


"The stru gg le for security and peace in Asia is far more than a mili¬ 
tary matter.' In many of the Asian countries, including all the countries 
which need military aid, economic assistance is. also required. 


* * * 


The Military Aid'Program: Statement by the Departments of State and 


Defense, September 23, lSol, Department of State Bulletin, October 


1951. P. 570: 



* * * 


"The participants were in complete agreement that the successful 
defense of Indochina is of great importance to the defense of all South¬ 
east Asia...." 


* * * 


5* The Defense of Indochina: Communique Regarding Discussions Between 


. Representatives of the United States, trance, Viet—Nan, ana Csnbodi: 
June 18, 1952, Department of State Bull coin, June 30 > 195-> P« 1010: 


"The principle which governed this frank and detailed exchange of 
views and information was the common recognition that the struggle in 
which the forces of the French Union and the Associated States are en¬ 
gaged against the forces of communist aggression in Indochina is an inte¬ 
gral part of the world-wide resistance by the Free nations to Communist 
attempts at conquest and subversion...." . 


* *' * 


6’. Suroort by NATO of the French Union Defense Efforts in Indochina: 


:ed by the north Atlantic Council, December 17, 1952, 


Department of State Bulletin, January 5, 1953. P» 


"The Morth Atlantic Council 


"Recognizes that resistance to direct or indirect aggression in any 
part of the world is an essential contribution -to the common security of 
the free world; . 

• "HAVING KEEN INFORMED at its meeting in Paris on the l6th December 
of the latest developments in the military and political situation in 
Indo-China; 

9 

"Expresses its wholehearted admiration for she valiant and long con¬ 
tinued struggle by the French forces and the armies of the Associated 
States against Communist aggression; and 

"Acknowledges that the resistance of the free nations in South East 
Asia as in Korea is in fullest harmony with the aims and ideals of the 
Atlantic Community; 
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"And therefore agrees that the campaign waged by the French Union 
forces in Indo-China deserves continuing support from the NATO govern¬ 
ments.’* " 


EISEEHOWBR ADMINISTRATION 


' SUMMARY - 


President Eisenhower took office in the context of negotiations 
for a settlement in Korea and the portending defeat in France in Indo¬ 
china. His Administration early faced the crisis surrounding the Geneva 
Conference of 195^> in which direct U.S. intervention in Vietnam was a 
distinct prospect. Having pressed diplomatically for a constructive 
outcome at Geneve., the United States threw its support behind Ngo Dinh 
Diem and the Government of Vietnam. With U.S. support, that government, 
despite a series cf severe tests, succeeded in consolidating itself and 
making significant progress. U.S. justification for its policy toward 
Vietnam in this period included the following: 


a. , The "domino principle": the loss of Vietnam, the most vulner¬ 
able state of Southeast Asia, would imperil the other nations of the 
region, and ultimately lead to'a seriously weakened U.S. strategic 
position. Vietnam was a key to continued free world access to the 
human and material resources of Southeast Asia. 


b. Communist China was pursuing- an expansionist foreign policy 
relying upon subversive aggression, as well as armaments. China thus 
continued to reflect the unchanging Soviet objective of conquest of the 
world, and both had manifest designs on Southeast Asia. 


c. The United States proposed, through its aid programs, to help 
the small and weak nations contiguous with communist powers to maintain 
their freedom and independence lest aggression and expansion be en¬ 
couraged, and the world moved thereby toward a third world war. 


d. In the words of President Eisenhower, "We gave military and 
economic assistance to the Republic cf Vietnam. We entered into a 
treaty — the Southeast Asia Security Treaty — which plainly warned 
that an arced' attack against this area v/ould endanger our own peace and 
safety and that, we would act accordingly." 


e. U.S. aid for Vietnam — economic and military — has made 
possible not only its survival, but also genuine progress toward a 
stable society, a modern economy, and internal and external security. 
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B. Eisenhower Administration 


• President Elsenhower’s Remarks at Governors* Conference, August 4, 
1953* Public ?at>ers of the Presidents. 1953, P. 540 : 

♦ ♦ 

« 


"I could go on enumerating every kind of problem that comes before 
us daily. Let us take, though, for example, one simple problem in the 
foreign field. You have seen the war in Indochina described variously 
as an outgrowth of French colonialism and its French refusal to treat 
' indigenous populations decently. You find it again described as a war 
between the communists and the other elements in southeast Asia. But 
you have a confused idea of where it is located — Laos, or Cambodia, 
or Siam, or any of the other countries that are involved. You don’t 

know, really, why we are so concerned with the far-off southeast corner 
of Asia. 


"Why is it? Now, first of all, the last great population remaining 
in Asia that has not become dominated by the Kremlin, oi* course, is the 
sub-continent of India, including the Pakistan government. Here are 
350 million people still free. Now’ let us assume that we lose Indochina. 
If Indochina goes, several things happen right away. The Malayan penin¬ 
sula, the last little bit of the end hanging on down there, would be 
scarcely defensible — and tin and tungsten that we so greatly value from 
that area would cease coming. But all India would be outflanked. Burma 
would certainly, in its weakened condition, be no defense. Now, India is 
surrounded on that side by the Communist empire. Iran on its left is in 
a weakened condition. I believe I read in the paper this morning that 
Mossadegh’s move toward getting rid of his parliament has been supported 
and of course he was in that move supported by the Tudeh, which is the 
Communist Party of Iran. All of that weakening position around there is 
very ominous for the United States, because finally if we lost all that, 
how would the free world hold the rich empire of Indonesia? So you see, 
somewhere along the line, this must he blocked. It must be blocked now. 
That is what the French are doing. 


"So, when the United States votes $400 million to help that war, 

.we are not voting for a giveaway program. We are voting for the cheapest 
way that we can to prevent the occurrence of something that would be of 
the most terrible significance for the United States of America — our 
security, our power and ability to get certain things we need from the 
riches of the Indonesian territory, and from southeast Asia." 


* * * 


2. Joint Franco-.American Communique, Additional United States Aid for 
France and Indochina, September 30. 1953. Department of State 
Bulletin, October 12, 1953% T>. 486 : 
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"The forces of France and the Associated States in Indochina have 
for 8 years been engaged in a bitter struggle to prevent, the engulfment 
of Southeast Asia by the forces of international communism. The heroic 
efforts and sacrifices of these French Union allies in assuring the 
• liberty of the new and independent states of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam 
has earned the admiration and support of the free world. In recognition 
of the French Union effort the United States Government has in the past 
furnished aid of various kinds to the Governments of France and the 
Associated States to assist in bringing the long struggle to an early 
and victorious conclusion. 

"The French Government is firmly resolved to carry out in full its 
declaration of July 3, 1953, by which is announced its intention of 
perfecting the independence of the three Associated States in Indochina, 
through negotiations with the Associated States. 

"The Governments of France and the United States have now agreed 
that, in support of plans of the French Government for the intensified 
prosecution of the war against the Viet Minh, the United States will make 
available to the French Government prior to December 31, 195^ additional 
financial resources not to exceed $335 million. This aid is in addition 
to funds already earmarked by the United States for aid to France and 
the Associated States. 

"The French Government is determined to make every effort to break 
up and destroy the regular enemy forces in. Indochina. Toward this end 
the government intends to carry through, in close cooperation with the 
Cambodian, Laotian, and Vietnamese Governments, the plans for increasing 
the Associated States forces while increasing temporarily French forces 
to levels considered necessary to assure the success of existing military 
plans. The additional United States aid is designed to help make it 
possible to achieve these objectives with maximum speed and effectiveness. 

"The increased French effort in Indochina will not entail any basic 
or permanent alteration of the French Government' s plans and programs 
for its NATO forces." 


3. President Eisenhower's News Conference, February 10. 195^. Public 
Papers of the Presidents, 195^. P. 253 : 

* * * 

* • 

* • 

« 

"Q. Daniel Shorr, CBS Radio: Mr. President, should your remarks on 
Indochina be construed as meaning that you are determined not to become 
involved or, perhaps, more deeply involved in the war in Indochina, regard¬ 
less of how that war may go? 

"THE PRESIDEIJT. Well, I am not going to try to predict the drift of 
world events now and the course of world events over the next months. I 
say that I cannot conceive of a greater tragedy for America than to get 

heavily involved now in an all-out war in any of those regions, particularly 
with large urjits. . 
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So what we are doing is supporting the Vietnamese and the French 
in their conduct of that war; because, as we see it, it is a case of 
independent and free nations operating against the encroachment of 
communism." 

N 


4. Address by Secretary Dulles before the Overseas Press Club of America 

at New York City on March 29. 195**. The Threat of a Red Asia. Denart- 
• ment of State Bulletin, April 12, 1954. n. 539 : 

"This provides a timely occasion for outlining the administration's 
thinking about two related matters — Indochina and the Chinese Communist 
regime. 

"Indochina is important for many reasons. First, and always first, 
are the human values. About 30 million people are seeking for themselves 
the dignity of self-government. Until a few years ago, they formed merely 
a French dependency. Nov;, their three political units — Viet-Nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia — are exercising a considerable measure of independent 
political, authority within the French Union. Each of the three is now 
recognized by the United States and by more than 30 other nations. They 
signed the Japanese peace treaty with us. Their independence is not yet 
complete. But the French Government last July declared its intention to 
complete that independence, and negotiations to consummate that pledge 
are actively under way. 

* 

• 

"The United States is watching this development with close attention 
and great sympathy. We do not forget that we were a colony that won its 
freedom. We have sponsored in the Philippines a conspicuously successful 
development of political independence. We feel a sense of kinship with 
those everywhere who yearn for freedom. . 

"The Communists are attempting to prevent the orderly development of 
independence and to confuse the issue before the world. The Communists 
have, in these matters, a regular line which Stalin laid down in 1924. 

"The scheme is to whip up the spirit of nationalism so that it 
becomes violent. That is done by professional agitators. Then the 
violence is enlarged by Communist military and technical leadership and 
the provision of military supplies. In these ways, international com¬ 
munism gets a stranglehold on the people and it uses that power to 
'amalgamate* the peoples into the Soviet orbit. 

"'Amalgamation' is Lenin's and Stalin's word to describe their process. 

"'Amalgamation' is now being attempted in Indochina under the ostensible 
leadership of Ho Chi Minh. He was indoctrinated in Moscow. He became an 
associate of the Russian, Borodin, when the latter was organizing the Chinese 
Communist Party which was to bring China into the Soviet orbit. Then Ho 
transferred his activities to Indochina. * 



"Those fighting under the banner of Ho Chi Minh have largely- 
been trained and equipped in Communist China. They are supplied with 
artillery and ammunition through the Soviet-Chinese Communist bloc. 
Captured materiel shows that much of it was fabricated by the Skoda 
Munition Works in Czechoslovakia and transportad across Russia and 
Siberia and then sent through China into Viet-Nam. Military supplies 
for the Communist armies have been pouring into Viet-Nam at a steadily 
increasing rate. 


"Military and technical guidance is supplied by an estimated 
2,000 Communist Chinese. They function with the forces of Ho Chi Minh 
in key positions — in staff sections of the High Command, at the 
division level, and in specialized units such as signal, engineer, 
artillery, and transportation. 


"In the present stage, the Communists in Indochina use national¬ 
istic anti-French slogans to win local support. But if they achieved 
military or political success, it is certain that they would subject 
the people to a cruel Communist dictatorship taking its orders from 
Peiping and Moscow. 


. "The tragedy would not stop there. If the Communist forces won 
uncontested control over Indochina or any substantial part thereof, 
they would surely resume the same pattern of aggression against other 
free peoples in the area. 


"The propagandists of Red China and Russia make 
the purpose is to dominate all of Southeast Asia. 


it auuarent that 


"Southeast Asia is the so-called 'rice bowl’ which helps to feed 
the densely populated region that extends from India to Japan. It is 
rich in many raw materials, such as tin, oil, rubber, and iron ere. 

It offers industrial Japan potentially important markets and sources of 
raw materials. 


"The area has great strategic value. Southeast Asia is astride 
the most direct and best-developed sea and air routes between the Pacific 
and South Asia. It has major naval and air bases. Communist control of 
Southeast Asia would carry a grave threat to the Philippines, Australia, 
and New Zealand, with whom we have treaties of mutual assistance. The 
entire Western Pacific area, including the so-called 'offshore island 
chain,* would be strategically endangered. 

"President Eisenhower appraised the situation last Wednesday 
(March 2k) when he said that the area is of 'transcendent imp ortance.' 

"The United States has shown in many ways its sympathy for the 
gal l a nt struggle being waged in Indochina- by French forces and those of 
the Associated States. Congress has enabled us to provide material aid 
to the established governments and their peoples. Also, our dipl om acy 
has sought to deter Communist China from open aggression in that area. 


"President Eisenhower, in Ms address of April 16 , 1953, explained 
that a Korean armistice would be a fraud if it merely released aggressive 
armies for attack elsewhere. I said last September that if Red China 
sent its own army into Indochina, that vould result in grave conse¬ 
quences which might not be confined to Indochina. 

"Recent statements have been designed to impress upon potential 
aggressors that aggression might lead to action at places and by means 
of .free-vorld choosing, so that aggression vould cost more than it 
could gain. 


"The CMnese Communists have, in fact, avoided the direct use of 
their own Red armies in open aggression against IndocMna. They have, 
however, largely stepped up their support of the aggression in that area. 
Indeed, they promote that aggression by all means short of open invasion. 


“Under all the circumstances it seems desirable to clarify further 
the United States position. 

* 

"Under the conditions of today, the imposition on Southeast Asia, 
of the political system of Communist Russia and its Chinese Communist 
ally, by whatever means, would be a grave threat to the whole free com¬ 
munity. The United States feels that that possibility should not be 
passively accepted but should be met by united action. This night involve 
serious risks. But these risks are far less than those that will face us 
a few years from now if we dare not be resolute today. 


"The free nations want peace. However, peace is not had merely by 
wanting it. Peace has to be worked for and planned for. Sometimes it 
is necessary to take risks to win peace just as it is necessary in war 


to take risks to vin victory. The chances for peace are usually bettered 
by letting a potential aggressor know in advance where his aggression 
could lead him. 


« 


"I hope that these statements which I make here tonight will serve 
the cause of peace. 

. "Let me now discuss our political relations with Red China, taking 
first the matter of recognition. 


"The.United States does not recognize the Chinese Communist regime. 
That is well known.. But the reasons seem not so well known. Some thick 
that there are no reasons and that we are actuated purely by emotion. 
Your Government believes that its position is soberly rational. 

"Let me first recall that diplomatic recognition is a voluntary 
act. One country has no right to demand recognition by another. 
Generally, it is useful that there should be diplomatic intercourse 
between those who exercise de facto governmental authority, and it is 
well established that recognition does not imply moral approval. 
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"President Monroe, in his famous message to Congress, denounced 
the expansionist and despotic system of Czarist Russia and its allies. 
But he said that it would nevertheless be our policy 'to consider the 
government de facto as the legitimate government for us. ’ That has 
indeed been the general United States "policy, and I believe that it is 
a sound general policy. However, where it does not serve our interests, 
we are free to vary from it. 

"In relation to Communist China, we are forced to take account of 
the fact that the Chinese Communist regime has been consistently and 

viciously hostile to the United States. 

• * 

"A typical Chinese Communist pamphlet reads: 'We Must Hate America 
because She is the Chinese People's Implacable Enemy.' 'We Must Despise 
America because it is a Corrupt Imperialist Nation, the World Center of 
Reaction and Decadency.' 'We Must Look down upon America because She is 
a Paper Tiger and Entirely Vulnerable to Defeat. r 


"By print, by radio, by drama, by pictures, with all the propaganda 
skills which communism has devised, such themes are propagated by the 
Red rulers. They vent their hatred by barbarous acts, such as seizures 
and imprisonments of Americans. 

"Those responsible for United States policy must ask and answer 
'Will -it help our country if, by recognition, we give increased prestige 
and influence to a regime that actively attacks our vital interests?' 

I can find only the answer: 'Ko.'" 


* * * 


5. Address by Alfred le Sesne Jenkins, Officer in Charge. Chinese 
Political Affairs, before the American Academy of Political ar.d 
Social Science. Philadelphia, Pa.. Present United States Policy 
Toward China, Anril 2 t 195^. Department of State Bulletin, 

April 26. 1954, p. 624 : 


"In recent years we have often heard it said that more heat than 
light has been cast on the China question. I am not surprised at the 
heat,, nor do I object to it, provided there is also sufficient light. 

The fate of one-fourth of the world's population is not a matter which 
can be taken.lightly, and the addition of China's vast material and 
manpower resources to the Soviet bloc is a matter involving not only the 
security interests of the United States but those of the entire free 
world. I do not see how one can help feeling strongly about these 
matters. We need not apologize that our thinking about China is charged 
with feeling. National policies are an expression of national interests 
concerning which there is naturally much feeling, and our policies are 
an expression both of what we are and of what we want. We are a nation 
of free peoples. We want to remain free to pursue in peace our proper 
national destiny, and we want the same freedom and rights for others. 


"We do not believe that the Chinese Communist regime represents the 
will of the people it controls. First capitalizing on the natural desire 
of the Chinese people to enjoy full recognition and respect for their 
importance in the world community, the regime then proceeded by its 
'lean-to-one-side' policy to betray the powerful Chinese longings to 
stand up straight. It has followed slavishly the leadership of the 
Soviet Union and attempted to emulate it in all its ways. With the aid 
of thousands of Soviet advisers it has set about methodically to change 
the entire fabric of traditional Chinese culture, substituting com¬ 
munism's materialistic, atheistic doctrines wherein the state is the 
be-all and end-all and the individual its pawn. 


"The regime at first attracted considerable support, principally 
through its sponsorship of a land redistribution program, but is now, 
after establishment of the prerequisite police-state controls, taking 
the land away from the owners in the same collectivisation process which 
is familiar in other Communist countries and which invariably has 
brought suffering in its wake. China's much advertised 'New Democracy* 
is of course in reality 'old communism.' 


"From its inception the regime has proclaimed a 'lean-to-one- 
side' policy in foreign affairs, and has left no doubt about its dedica¬ 
tion to the proposition of world Communist revolution under the leader¬ 
ship of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. While its 'leaning-to- 
one-side* has not brought it to the position of complete 'prostration- 
to-one-side' characteristic of the Eastern European Soviet satellites, 
there is not the slightest evidence that this indicates any separatist 
tendencies. The difference in status of Peiping in its relationship 
with Moscow (as distinguished from that of the Eastern European satel¬ 
lites) is rather due chiefly to its having cone to power without benefit, 
except in Manchuria, of Soviet Army occupation; to the prestige of Mao 
Tse-tung, arising from his long history of leadership of Chinese com¬ 
munism and his literary contributions to theoretical communism; to 
China's assumption of the role of leadership...." 


* * * 


6. President Eisenhower's News Conference. Anril 7. 1Q5U. Public 

Papers of the Presidents, 1554, p. 382: 

* * * 

"Q. Robert Richards, Copley Press: Mr. President, would you mind 
commenting on the strategic importance of Indochina to the free world? 

I think there hae been, across the country, some lack of understanding 
on just what it means to us. 

"THE PRESIDENT. You have, of course,.both the specific and the 
general.when you talk about such things. 

"First of all, you have the specific value of a locality in its 
production of materials that the world needs. 
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"Then you have the possibility that many human beings pass under 
a dictatorship that is inimical to the free world. 

* 

"Finally, you have broader considerations that might follow what 
you would call the 'falling domino' principle. You have a row of 
dominoes set up, you knock over the first one, and what will happen to 
the last one is the certainty that it will go over very quickly. So you 
could have a beginning of a disintegration that would have the most 
profound influences. 

"Now, with respect to the first one, two of the items from this 
particular area that the world uses are tin and tungsten. They are 
very important. There are others, of course, the rubber plantations 
and so on. 

"Then with respect to more people passing under this domination, 
Asia, after all, has already lost some h^O million of its peoples to 
the Communist dictatorship, and we simply can't afford greater losses. 

"But when we come to the possible sequence of events, the loss of 
Indochina, of Burma, of Thailand, of the Peninsula, and Indonesia 
following, now you begin to talk about areas that not only multiply the 
disadvantages that you would suffer through loss of materials, sources 
of materials, but now you are talking really about millions and millions 
and millions of oeople. 

"Finally, the geographical position achieved thereby does many 
things. It turns the so-called island defensive chain of Japan, Formosa, 
of the Philippines and to the southward; it moves in to threaten 
Australia and New Zealand. 

"It takes away, in its economic aspects, that region that Japan 
must have as a trading area or Japan, in turn, will have only one place 
in the world to go — that is, toward the Communist .areas in order to 
live. 


"So, the possible consequences of the loss are Just incalculable 
to the free world." ' 

* « 

* * * 

♦ « 

"Q. Robert G. Spivack, New York Post: Mr. President, do you 
agree with Senator Kennedy that independence must be guaranteed the 
people of Indochina in order to justify an all-out effort there? 

"THE PRESIDENT. Well, I don't know, of co.urse, exactly in what 
way a Senator was talking about this thing. 

t 

* f 

"I will say this: for many years, in talking to different 
countries, different governments, I have tried to insist on this 
principle: no outside country can come in and be really helpful 
unless it is doing something that the local people want. 
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"Now, let me call your attention to‘this independence theory. 
Senator Lodge, on my instructions, stood up in the United Nations and 
offered* one country independence if they would just simply pass a 
resolution saying they wanted it, or at least said, *1 would work for 
it.' They didn't accept it. So I can't say that the associated states 
want independence in the sense that theUnited States is independent. 

I do not know what they want. 

4 

"I do say this: the aspirations of those people must be met, 
otherwise there is in the long run no final answer to the problem. 

4 • 

m 

"Q. Joseph Dear, Capital Times: Do you favor bringing this 
Indochina situation before the United Nations? 

4 

"THE PRESIDENT. I really can't say. I wouldn't want to comment 
at too great a length at this moment, but I do believe this: this is 
the kind of thing that must not be handled by one nation trying to act 
alone." 


* * * 


7» Remarks Made by Under Secretary Smith in Answer to Questions 

Prepared for Use on "The American Week" over the CBS Television 
Network, April 11, 195^. on the Importance of Indochina, Department 
of State Bulletin, April 19, 195^, r>. 539? 


"Q. Why is Indochina important to Americans? 

"MR. SMITH: For one vital basic and two special additional 
reasons. In the first place, the vital basic question is: Shall we 
or can the free world allow its position anywhere and particularly in 
Asia to be eroded piece by piece? Can we- allow, dare we permit, expansion 
of Communist Chinese control further into Asia? Propagandists of the 
Soviet Union and of Communist China have made it clear that their purpose 
is to dominate all of Southeast Asia. Remember that this region helps 
to feed am immense population. It stretches all the way from India to 
Japan. It's a region that is rich in raw materials, full of tin, oil, 
rubber, iron ore. 

* 

"Now,, from the strategic point of view, it lies across the most 
direct sea and air route between the Pacific and South Asia. There are 
major naval and air bases located in the area. Communist control of 
Southeast Asia would threaten the Philippines, Australia, and New Zea¬ 
land directly, would threaten Malayaj it would have a very profound 
effect upon the economy of other countries in the area, even as far as 
Japan. 


"Q. The President, at his news conference on April 7, described 
the process of Communist conquest as the 'falling domino' principle. Is 
that a good description of the threat in Southeast Asia? 


* * • 
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"NR. SMITH: Yes, it is. If Indochina is lost to the Communists, 
Bursa is threatened, Thailand is threatened, the Malay Peninsula is 
exposed, Indonesia is subject to the gravest danger, and, in addition to 
these countries and their possible loss, there is the possible loss of 
food source. I have already mentioned the strategic raw materials’, the 
bases in the area: and, while they are of enormous importance, the most 
important thing of all is the possible loss of millions and millions 
of people who would disappear behind the Iron Curtain. There are enough 
millions behind the Iron Curtain now. So what's at stake in Indochina? 
It is the human freedom of the masses of people for all that enormous 
area of the world." 


* * * 

8. Statement by Secretary Dulles Made at August^ Georgia, April 19, 
1954, on Conversations in London and Paris Con ce rning Indochina, 
Department of State Bulletin, Kay 3. 1954, p. fe68 : 

"I have reported to President Eisenhower on my recent trip to 
London and Paris, where I discussed the position in Indochina. 


"I found in both Capitals recognition that the armed Communist 
threat endangered vital free world interest and made it appropriate that 
the free nations most immediately concerned should explore the possibility 
of establishing a collective defense. This same recognition had a lr eady 
been expressed by other nations of the Southeast Asian area. 


"The Communists in Viet-Ksn, spurred on by Red China, have acted 
on the assumption that a quick, easy victory at Dien-Bien-Phu would open 
the door to a rapid Communist advance to domination of the entire South¬ 
east Asian area. They concluded they were justified in recklessly 
squandering the lives of their subjects to conquer this strongpoint so 
as to confront the Geneva Conference with what could be portrayed as 
both a military and political victory for communism. 

"The gallant defenders of Dien-Bien-Phu have done their part to 
assure a frustration of the Communist strategy. They have taken a toll 
such that, from a military standpoint, the attackers already lost more 
than they could win. From a political standpoint, the defenders of 
Dien-Bien-Phu have dramatised the struggle for freedom so that the free 
world sees more clearly than ever before the issues that are at stake 

and once again is drawing closer together in unity of purpose. 

. 

"The Communist rulers are learning again that the will of the free 
is not broken by violence or intimidation. 


. "The brutal Soviet conquest of Czechoslovakia did not disintegrate 
the will of the West. It led,to the formation of the Worth Atlantic 
Treaty alliance. 

* i 

"The violent conquest of the China mainland followed by the Korean 
aggression did not paralyse the will of the free nations. It led to a 



series of Pacific mutual security pacts and to the creation under the 
North Atlantic Treaty of a powerful defensive force-in-being. 

"The violent battles now being waged in Viet-Nan and the armed 
aggressions against Laos and Cambodia are not creating any spirit of 
defeatism. On the contrary, they are rousing the free nations to measures 
which we hope will be sufficiently timely and vigorous to preserve these 
vital areas from Communist domination. 

• a 

"In this course lies the best hope of achieving at Geneva the 
restoration of peace with freedom and justice." 

* * * 

* 

• . 

9« Statement by Jameson Parker. Department Press Officer. Kade to 

Correspondents April 17. 1954, on U.S. Policy Toward Indochina. 

Department of State Bulletin. April 26, 1954, p. 623 : " 

"Certain remarks with regard to United States policy toward Indo- 
china have been attributed to a high Government official Jy ice President 
Nixon/. The contents of the speech referred to and questions and 
answers which followed were off the record, but a complete report of the 
speech has been made available to the State Department. 

"The speech enunciated no nev'United States policy with regard to 
Indochina. It expressed full agreement with and support for the policy 
with respect to Indochina previously enunciated by the President and 
the Secretary of State. 

"That policy was authoritatively set forth by the Secretary of 
State in his speech of Kerch 29, 1954, in which he said: 

‘Under the conditions of today, the imposition on Southeast 
Asia of the political system of Communist Russia and.its Chinese Com¬ 
munist ally, by whatever means, would be a grave threat to the whole 
free community. The United States feels that that possibility should 

• not be passively accepted but should be met by united action. This 
might involve serious risks. But these risks are far less than those 
that will face us a few years from no;; if we dare not be resolute today.* 

"In regard to a hypothetical question as to whether United States 
forces should be sent to Indochina in the event of French withdrawal, 
the high Government official categorically rejected the premise of 
possible French withdrawal. Insofar as the use of United States forces 
in Indochina-was concerned, he was stating a course of possible action 
which he was personally prepared to support under a highly unlikely 
hypothesis. 

* 

• * « 

"The answer to the question correctly emphasized the’fact that the 

* interests of the United States and other free nations are vitally 


involved with the interests of Prance end the Associated States in 
resisting Communist domination of Indochina.” 


10. Address by Secretary Dulles Delivered to the Nation over Radio and 
• Television> Key 7> 19p^» The Issues at Geieva, Department of State 
Bulletin> May 17> 195**> P. 7^-0 and p. 744 : 

* * * 

"Let me turn now to the problem of Southeast Asia. In that great 
peninsula and the islands to the south live nearly 200 million people 
in 7 states — Burma; the three states of Indochina — Laos, Cambodia, 
and Viet-Kan; Thailand; Malaya; and Indonesia. Communist conquest of 
this area would seriously imperil the free world position in the Western 
Pacific. It would, among other things, endanger the Philippines, 
Australia, and New Zealand, with all of which the United States has 
mutual*security treaties. It would deprive Japan of important foreign 
markets and sources of food and raw materials. 


"In Viet-Kam, one of the throe Indochinese states, war has been 
going on since 19^6. When it began, Indochina was a French colony just 
liberated from Japanese occupation. The war started primarily as a war 
for independence. What started as a civil war has now been taken over 
by international communism for its own purposes. Eo Chi Kinh, the 
Communist leader in Viet-Kara, was trained in Moscow and got his first 
revolutionary experience in China." 


* * * 

"In Indochina, the situation is far more complex. The present 
conditions there do not provide a suitable basis for the United States 
to participate with its arced forces. 

"The situation may perhaps be clarified as a result of the Geneva 
Conference. The French have stated their desire for an armistice on 
honorable terns and under proper safeguards. If they can conclude a 
settlement on terms which do not endanger the freedom of the peoples of 
Viet-Kam, this would be a read'Contribution to the cause of peace in 
Southeast Asia. But we would be gravely concerned if an armistice or 
cease-fire were reached at Geneva which would provide a road to a Com¬ 
munist takeover and further aggression. If this occurs, or if hos¬ 
tilities continue, then the need will be even more urgent to create the 
conditions for united action in defense of the area. 

"In making commitments which might involve the use of armed force, 
the Congress is a full partner. Only the Congress can declare war. 
President Eisenhower has repeatedly emphasised that he would not take 
military action in Indochina without the support of Congress. Further¬ 
more, he has made clear that he would not seek that unless, in his 
opinion, there would be an adequate collective effort based.on genuine 
mutuality of purpose in defending vital interests. 
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M A great effort is being made by Communist propaganda to portray 
it as something evil if Asia joins with the nations of the Americas and 
Europe to get assistance which will help the peoples of Asia to secure 
their, liberty. These Communist nations have, in this connection,, 
adopted the slogan 'Asia for the Asians.* * 

"The Japanese war lords adopted a similar slogan when they sought 
to subject Asia to their despotic rule. The similar theme of 'Europe 
for the Europeans.' was adopted by Mr. Molotov at the Berlin Conference 
when he proposed that the Europeans should seek security by arrangements 
which would send the United States back home. 


"Great despotic powers have always known that they could impose 
their will and gain their conquests if the free nations stand apart and 
none helps the other. 


"It should be observed that the Soviet Communist aggression in 
Europe took place only against countries which had no collective security 
arrangements. Since the organization of the Eorth Atlantic Treaty, 
there has been no successful aggression in Europe. 


"Of course, it is of the utmost importance that the United States 
participation in creating collective security in Asia should be on a 
basis which recognises fully the aspirations and cultures of the Asian 
peoples. We have a material and industrial strength which they lack and 
which is an essential ingredient of security. Also they have cultural 
and spiritual values of their own which make them our equals by every 
morel standard. 


"The United States, as the first colony of modern history to win 
independence for itself, instinctively shares the aspirations for 
liberty of all dependent and colonial peoples. We want to help, not 
hinder the spread of liberty. 


"We do not seek to perpetuate Western colonialism and we find even 
more intolerable the new imperialist colonialism of communism. 

* 

"That is the spirit that animates us. If we remain true to that 
spiri-t, we can face the future with confidence that we shall be in 
harmony with those moral forces which ultimately prevail." 


11. President Eisenhower's Hews Conference, May 5> 195**, Public 
Papers of the Presidents, 1954, p. 431 : 

* * * ' 

« 

* * ♦ 

"United States foreign policy has consistently supported the 
principles bn which was founded the United nations. The basic expression 
of this policy was the Vandenberg resolution in 19^8. The United States 

believes in assuring the peace and integrity of nations through collective 

* 

• * 
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action and, in pursuance of the United Nations principle, has entered 
into regional security agreements with other nations. Examples are the 
Inter-American Agreement, the NATO Agreement, and numerous pacts in the 
Pacific. These arrangements are invariably to assure the peaceful 
security of the contracting nations and. to prevent likelihood of attackj 
they are not arnngeaents designed primarily for waging war. 

"The Geneva conference, now 9 days old, has produced no surprises. 
The expressed fears of some have proved unfounded. 

"It has not been a 'Five-Power' conference as the Soviet Union 
tried to make it. 


"It has not involved establishing express or implied diplomatic 
recognition by the United States of the Chinese Communist aggressors. 

"The Korean phase of the conference has been organized. Here the 
Communists came up with a scheme for Korean unification which was a 
Chinese copy of the Soviet scheme for the unification of Germany. Under 
their proposal no election measures could be taken without Communist 
consent, and there could be no impartial supervision of the election 
conditions or of the voting. 


"This scheme was rejected for Germany. Secretary Dulles tells me 
that is equally unacceptable to the Republic of Korea and to the 
United Nations members which took part in the Korean war under the 
United Nations Command now represented at Geneva. 


"The Indochina phase of the conference is in process of being 
organized and the issues have not yet been clarified. In this natter 
a large measure of initiative rests with the governments of France, 
Viet-Kam, Laos, and Cambodia, which are the countries most directly 
.concerned, 

m 

"Meanwhile, pla^s are proceeding for the realisation of a Southeast 
Asia security arrange, ent. This was publicly suggested by Secretary 
Dulles in his address of March 29* Of course, our principal allies 
were advised in advance. This proposal of the Secretary of State was 
not a new one; it was merely reaffirmation of the principles that have 
consistently guided our post-war foreign policy and a reminder to 
interested Asian friends that the United States was prepared to join 
with others in the application of these principles to the threatened 
area. Most of the free nations of the area and others directly con¬ 
cerned have shown, affirmative interest, and the conversations are 
actively proceeding. 


"Obviously, it was never expected that this collective security 
arrangement would spring into existence overnight. There, are too many 
important problems to be resolved. 3ut there is a general sense of 
urgency. The- fact that such an organization is in the process of forma¬ 
tion could have an important bearing upon what happens at Geneva during 
the Indochina phase of the conference. « 
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"The countries of the area are now thinking in constructive 
teres, which include the indispensable concept of collective security. 
Progress in this natter has been considerable, and I an convinced that 
further progress will continue to be made." 

m 

* # . * 


12, President Eisenhower's News Conference, May 12, 1954, Public 

Papers'of the Presidents, 1954/p, 473 : ' 

* * * 

"Q. George Herman, CBS Radio: Mr. President, since we seem to be 
going into the past, a few weeks ago you told us of your theory of 
dominoes about Indochina, the neck of the bottle — 

"THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. Kerman: Since the fall of Dien Bien Phu, there has been a 
certain amount of talk of doing without Indochina. Would you tell us 
your administration's positionj is it still indispensable to the defense 
of southeast Asia? 


"THE PRESIDENT. Again I forget whether it was before this body I 
talked about the cork and the bottle. Well, it is very important, and 
the great idea of setting up an organism is so as to defeat the domino 
result. When, each standing alone, one falls, it has the effect on the 
next, and finally the whole row is down. You are trying, through a 
unifying-influence, to build that row of dominoes so they can stand the 
fall of one, if necessary. 


"Now,, so far as I am concerned, I don't think the free world ought 
to write off Indochina. I think we ought to all look at this thing with 
some optimism and some determination. I repeat that long faces and 
defeatism don't .win battles." 


* * * 


13. Address by the Secretary of State, June 11, 1954, (Excerpt) The 
Threat of Direct Chinese Communist Intervention in Indochina, ~ 
Department of State' Bulletin, June 2d, 1954, p. 97 I: 


• « 

"At the moment, Indochina is the area where international communism 

most vigorously seeks expansion under the leadership of Ho Chi Minh. 

Last year President Eisenhower, in his great 'Chance for Peace* address, 
said that 'aggression in Korea and Southeast Asia are threats to the 
whole free community to be met by united action.' But the French were 
then opposed to what they called 'internationalising' the war. They 
preferred to treat it as a civil war of rebellion. However, on July 3, 
1953, the French Government made a public declaration of independence 
for the three Associated States, and in September it adopted the so-called 


Navarre plan, which contemplated a rapid buildup of national native 
forces. The United States then agreed to underwrite the costs of this 
plan. 

* 

’’But last winter the fighting was intensified and the long strain 
began to tell in terms of the attitude of the French people toward a 
war then in its eighth year. Last March, after the siege of Dien-Bien- 
Phu had begun, I renewed President Eisenhower's proposal that ve seek 
conditions which .would permit a united defense for the area. I went to 
Europe on this mission, and it seemed that there was agreement on our 
proposal. But when ve moved to translate that proposal into reality, 
some of the parties held back because they had concluded that any steps 
to create a united defense should await the results of the Geneva Con¬ 
ference , 


"Meanwhile, the burdens of a collective defense in Indochina have 
mounted. The Communists have practiced dilatory negotiating at Geneva, 
while intensifying their fighting in Indochina, The French and national 
forces feel the strain of mounting enemy power on their front and of 
political uncertainty at their rear. I told the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee last week that the situation is grave but by no means 
hopeless. The future depends largely on decisions awaited at Paris, 
London, and Geneva, 

% 

"The situation in Indochina is not that of open military aggression 
by the Chinese Communist regime. Thus, in Indochina, the problem is 
one of restoring tranquillity in an area where disturbances are fomented 
from Communist China, but where there i*s no open invasion by Communist 
China. This task of pacification, in oxxr opinion, cannot be successfully 
met merely by unilateral armed intervention. Seme other conditions need 
to be established. Throughout these Indochina developments, the-United 
States has held to a stable and consistent course and has made clear the 
conditions which, in its opinion, might justify intervention. These 
conditions were and are (l) an invitation from the present lawful 
authorities; (2) clear assurance of complete independence to Laos, Cam¬ 
bodia, and Viet-Kam; (3) evidence of concern by the United Natioris; 

(4) a joining in the collective effort of some of the other nations of 
the area; and (5) assurance that France will not itself vithdrav from 
the battle until it is won. 


"Only if these conditions were realized could the President and the 
Congress be justified in asking the American people to make the sacri¬ 
fices incident to committing our Nation, with others, to using force to 

help to restore peace in the area. 

■ 

• 

"Another problem might, however, arise. If the Chinese Communist 
regime were to show in Indochina or elsewhere that it is determined to 
pursue the path of overt military aggression, then the situation would 
be different and another issue would emerge. That contingency has 
already been referred to publicly by the President and myself. The 


President, in his April 16 , 1953> address, and I myself, in an address 
of September 2, 1953, made clear that the United States vould take a 
grave view of any future overt military Chinese Communist aggression in 
relation to the Pacific or Southeast Asia area. Such an aggression 
vould threaten island and peninsular positions which secure the United 
States and its allies. 

* "If such overt military aggression occurred, that vould be a 
deliberate threat to the United States itself. The United States would 
of course invoke the processes of the United Nations and consult with 
its allies. But we could net escape ultimate, responsibility for deci¬ 
sions closely touching our own*security and self-defense, 

"There are some, particularly abroad, who seen to assume that the 
attitude of the United States flows from a desire for a general war 
with Communist China. That is clearly false. If ve had wanted such a 
war, it could easily have been based on the presence of Chinese aggres¬ 
sors in Korea. But last July, in spite of difficulties which at times 
seemed insuperable, we concluded a Kore.an armistice with Communist 
China. How could it be more surely demonstrated that we have both the 
will to make peace and the competence to make peace? 


"Your Government wants peace, and the American people want peace. 
But should there ever be openly launched an attack that the American 
people vould clearly recognize as a threat to our own security, then 
the right of self-preservation vould demand that we — regardless of any 
other country — meet the issue squarely. 


"It .is the task of statesmanship t'o seek peace and deter war, while 
at the same time preserving vital national interests 4 Under present 
conditions that dual result is not easy to achieve, and it cannot be 
achieved at all unless your Government is backed by a people who are 
willing, if need be, to sacrifice to preserve their vital interests. 


"At the Geneva Conference I said: 'Peace is always easy to achieve 
— by surrender.' Your Government does not propose to buy peace at that 
price. Ve do not believe that the American people want peace at that 
price. So long as that is our national will, and so long as that will 
be backed by a capacity for effective action, our Nation can face the 
future with that calm confidence which is the due of those who, in a 
troubled world, hold fast that which is good." 


l4. President Eisenhower's News Conference, July 21, 195^, Public 
Papers of the Presidents, 1954, p.642 : “ 

• * * * 

• « 

"^Reading/ I am glad, of course, that agreement has been reached 
at Geneva to stop the bloodshed in Indochina. The United States has not 
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■been a belligerent in the war in which thousands of brave men, while 

defending freedom, have died during the past 7 years. 

♦ 

"The primary responsibility for the settlement in Indochina rested 
■ with those nations which participated ip the fighting. 

"Our role at Geneva has been at all times to try to be helpful 
where desired, and to *aid France and Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, to 
obtain a just and honorable settlement which will take into account the 
needs of the interested people. 

"Accordingly, the United States has not itself been a party to or 
bound by the decisions taken by the conference, but it is our hope that 
it will lead to the establishment of peace consistent with the rights 
and needs of the countries concerned. The agreement contains features 
which we do not like, but a great deal depends on how they work in 
practice. 

* 

"The United States is issuing at Geneva a statement to the effect 
that it is not prepared to join in the conference declaration but, as 
loyal members of the United Katicns, ve also say that in compliance 
with the obligations and principles contained in article II of the 
United Nations Charter, the United States will not use force to disturb 
the settlement, We also say that any renewal of Communist aggression 
would be viewed by us as a matter of grave concern. 

"As evidence of our resolve to assist Cambodia and Laos to play • 
their parts in full independence and sovereignty, in the peaceful com¬ 
munity of free nations, ve are requesting the agreement of the governments 
of Cambodia and Laos to our appointment of an ambassador or minister to 
be resident at their respective capitals. We already have a Chief of 
Mission at Saigon, the capital of Viet-Kam, and this embassy will, of 
course, be maintained. 

"The United States is actively pursuing discussions with other free 
nations with a view to the rapid organization of a collective defense 
in southeast Asia in order to prevent further direct or indirect Com¬ 
munist a g gression in that general area. /Ends reading/" 

« 

* * * 

"Q. Mrs. May Craig, Maine Papers: Mr. President, President Rhee 
of Korea will be here soon. Do you regard the partition of Korea as 
permanent, short of war, and are you including, planning to include, 

Korea and Free China in any kind of a southeast Asia pact? 

. "THE PKBSIDEi'IT. Well, of course, Korea is not in southeast Asia. 

* 

"Already ve have, you know, a treaty of mutual defense with Korea. 

It has been enacted, it has been approved, by the Senate. 



* 
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"Now, as I understand it, when the Korean war started, the purpose 
of the United Rations was to prevent any advance by force into South 
Korea j they-did do that. 

”1 know of no one that has ever proposed that we go to war to free 
North Korea. 

« 

"As it is, it is fcn unsatisfactory situation, exactly as exists in 
Germany, and now apparently is going to exist in part of Indochina. 

"These are very unsatisfactory situations and, to my mind, will 
always give reason for aggravating situations that are difficult, at 
best. But there is no thought on the part of any of us to start an 
aggressive move for the freeing of that country." 

* * * 


"I have never felt that, except through these satellite excursions, 
that the Communist world wants any war at this tine; in other words, I 
don’t believe they would deliberately challenge us, challenge the free 
world, to a war of exhaustion. • 


"So the problem, no natter whether you happen to be fighting in 
one of these areas, remains the sane. The loss of great areas through 
propaganda and deceit and subversion and coup d’etat, and every means 
available to a secret, well-financed conspiracy, they are all there. 

I personally think that if there is one good that can come out of this 
whole southeast Asian experience, it is this: to get the free world to 
looking facts in the face, and to seeing what we must do, what we should 
do, what sacrifices we are ready to cake, in order to preserve the 
essentials of our system. 


"I think that when the freedom of a man in Viet-Nam or in China 
is taken away from him, I think our freedom has lost- a little. I just 
don’t believe that we can continue to exist in the world, geographically 
isolated as we are, if we just don’t find a concerted, positive plan of 
keeping these free nations so tightly bound together that none of them 
will give up; and if they are net weakened internally by these other 
methods, I just don't believe they will give up. I believe we can hold 
then. 

* 

♦ 

"Q. Robert E..Clark, International News Service: Mr. President, 
along that line, a number of Congressmen today are branding the Geneva 
settlement as appeasement. Do you think there are any elements of 
appeasement in the cease-fire agreement? 

• "THE PRESIDENT. Well, I hesitate, Mr. Clark, to use such words, as 
I have told you so often. I find that so many words mean so many different 
things to different people. I would say this, as I said in my statement: 
this agreement, in certain of its features, is not satisfactory to us. 

It is not what we would have liked to have had. 
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"But I don’t know, when I am put up* against it at this moment, to 
find an alternative, to say what ve vould or could do. Then if I have 
no better plan, I am not going to criticize what they have done." 

S 

'' . * * * 

15. Final Declaration of Geneva Conference, July 21, 1954» IC/43 Rev. 2, 
July 21, 1954, Original; French : 

% 

"Final declaration, dated July 21, 1954, of the Geneva Conference 
on the problem of restoring peace in Indo-China, in vhich the repre¬ 
sentatives of Cambodia, the Democratic Republic of Viet-Hsn, France, 

Laos, the People's Republic of China, the State of Viet-Kan, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States of America took part. 


"1. The Conference takes note of the agreements ending hostilities 
in Cambodia, Laos and Viet-IUm and organizing international control and 
the supervision of the execution of the provisions of these agreements. 


"2. The Conference expresses satisfaction at the ending of hos¬ 
tilities in Cambodia, Lams and Viet-Ramj the Conference expresses its 
conviction that the execution of the provisions set out in the present 
declaration and in the agreements on the 'cessation of hostilities will 
permit Cambodia, Lacs and Viet-Rcm henceforth to play their part, in 
full independence and sovereignty, in the peaceful community of nations, 

* 

"3* The Conference takes note of the declarations made by the 
Governments of Cambodia and of Laos of their intention to adopt measures 
permitting all citizens to take their place in the national community, 
in particular by participating in the next general elections, vhich, in 
conformity with the constitution of each'of these countries, shall take 
place in the course of the year 1955, by secret ballot and in conditions 
of respect for fundamental freedoms. 


"4. The Conference takes note of the clauses in the agreement on 
the cessation of hostilities in Viet-Kan prohibiting the introduction 
into Viet-IIam of foreign troops and military personnel as well as of 
all kinds of arms and munitions. The Conference also takes note of the 
declarations made by the Governments of Cambodia and Laos of their 
resolution not to request foreign aid, whether in war material, in 
personnel or in instructors except for the purpose of the effective 
defence of their territory and, in the case of Laos, to the extent 
defined by the agreements on the cessation of hostilities in Laos. 


"5. The Conference takes note of the clauses in the agreement on 
the cessation of hostilities in Viet-Uam to the effect that no military 
base under the control of a foreign State may be established in the 
regrouping zones of the two parties, the latter having the obligation 
to see that the zones allotted to them shall not constitute part of 


any military alliance and shall not he utilised for the resumption of 
hostilities or in the service of an aggressive policy. The Conference 
also takes note of the declarations of the Governments of Cambodia and 
Laos to the effect that they will not join in any agreement with other 
• States if this agreement includes the obligation to participate in a 
military alliance not in conformity with the principles of the Charter . 
of the United Nations or, in the case-of Laos, with the principles of 
the agreement on the cessation of hostilities in Laos or, so long as 
their security is not threatened, the obligation to establish bases on 
Cambodian or Laotian territory for the military forces of foreign 
Powers. 

« 

%. ' The Conference recognises that the essential purpose of the 
agreement relating to Viet-Uaa is to settle military questions with a 
view to ending hostilities and that the military demarcation line is 
provisional end should not in any way be interpreted as constituting a 
political or territorial boundary. The Conference expresses its con* 
viction that the execution of the provisions set out in the present 
declaration and in the agreement on the cessation of hostilities creates 
the necessary basis for the achievement in the near future of a political 
settlement in Viet-Nam. • • 


"7. The Conference declares that, so far as Viet-Nam is concerned, 
the settlement of political problems, effected on the basis of respect 
for the principles of independence, unity and territorial integrity, shall 
permit the Viet-11 ernese people to enjoy the fundamental freedoms, guar¬ 
anteed by democratic institutions established as a result of free general 
elections by secret ballot. In order to‘ensure that sufficient progress 
in the restoration of peace has been made, and that all the necessary 
conditions obtain for free expression of the national will, general 
elections shall be held in July 1956, under the supervision of an inter¬ 
national commission composed of representatives of the Member States of 
the International Supervisory Commission, referred to in the agreement 
on the cessation of hostilities. Consultations will be held on this 
subject between the competent representative authorities of the two 
zones from 20 July 1955 onwards. 


.."8. The.provisions of the agreements on the cessation of hostilities 
intended to ensure the protection of individuals and of property must be 
most strictly applied and must, in particular, allow everyone in Viet- 
Nam to decide freely in which zone he wishes to live. 


" 9 . The competent representative authorities of the Northern and 
Southern zones of Viet-Kam", as well as the authorities of Laos and 
Cambodia, must not permit any individual or collective reprisals 
against persons who have collaborated in any way with one of the parties 
during the war, or against members of such persons' families. 

% 

"10. The Conference takes note of the declaration of the Government 
of the French Republic td the effect that it is ready to withdraw its 

troops from the territory of Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Kam, at .the request 

% 


of the governments concerned and within periods which shall be fixed 
by agreement between the parties except in the cases where, by agree¬ 
ment between the two parties, a certain number of French troops shall 
remain at' specified points and for a specified time. 

* « 

"11. The Corference takes note of the declaration of the French 
Government to the effect that for the • settlement of all the problems 
connected with the re-establishment and consolidation of peace in Cam¬ 
bodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, the French Government will proceed from the 
principle of respect for the independence and sovereignty, unity and 
territorial integrity of Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam. 

"12. In their relations with Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, each 
member of the Geneva Conference undertakes to respect the sovereignty, 
the independence, the unity and the territorial integrity of the above- 
mentioned states, and to refrain from any interference in their internal 
affairs. 

"13. The members of the Conference agree to consult one another on 
any question which may be referred to them by the International Super¬ 
visory Commission in order to study such measures as may prove necessary 
to ensure that the agreements on the cessation of hostilities in Cam¬ 
bodia, Laos and Viet-Kam are respected." 


16. Direct Aid to the Associated States: Co~aunique Regarding Prar.co- 
American Conversations, September 29> 19^> Department of State 
Bulletin) October 11, 195^» p. 53^ :' 


"Representatives of the two Governments have had very frank and 
useful talks which have shown the community of their views, and are 
in full agreement on the objectives to be attained. 


"The conclusion of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
in Manila on September 8, 195^> has provided a firmer basis then hereto¬ 
fore to assist the free nations of Asia in developing and maintaining 
their independence and security. The representatives of France and the 
United States- wish to reaffirm the support of their Governments for the 
principles of self-government, independence, justice and liberty pro¬ 
claimed by the Pacific Charter in Manila on September 8, 195^. 

« • 

« 

"The representatives of France and the United States reaffirm the 
intention of their governments to support the complete independence 
of Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam. Both France and the United States 
will continue to assist Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam in their efforts 
to safeguard their freedom and independence and to advance the welfare 
of their peoples. In this spirit France and the United States are 
assisting the Government of Viet-Nam in the resettlement of the Viet¬ 
namese who have of their own free will moved to free Viet-Nam and who 
already number some 300,000. * . 



"In order to contribute to the security of the area pending the 
further development of national forces for this purpose, the representa¬ 
tives of France indicated that France is prepared to retain forces of. 
its Expeditionary Corps, in agreement vith the government concerned, 
within the limits permitted under the Geneva agreements and to an extent 
to he determined. The United States will consider the question of 
financial assistance for the Expeditionary Corps in these circumstances 
in addition to support for the forces of each of the three Associated 
States. These questions vitally affect each of the three Associated 
States and are being fully discussed with them.. 

"The channel for French and United States economic aid, budgetary 
support, and other assistance to each of the Associated States will be 
direct to that state. The United States representatives will begin 
discussions soon with the respective governments of the Associated 
States regarding direct aid. The methods for efficient coordination 
of French and United States aid programs to each of the three Associated 
States are under consideration and will be developed in discussions with 
each of these states. 

"After the bilateral talks, the chiefs of diplomatic missions in 
Washington of Cambodia, Laos and Viet Hen were invited to a final 
meeting to have an exchange of views and information on these matters. 
The representatives of all five countries* are in complete agreement on 
the objectives of peace and freedom to be achieved in Indochina." 



Aid to the State of Viet-I;am: Message 
United States to the President of the 


Viet-Kan, October 23» 195^. Department 
November 15, 195**. pp. 735-73b : 


from the President of the 
Council of Ministers of 
of State Bulletin, 


"Dear Mr. President: I have been following with great interest 
the course of developments in Viet-Nam, particularly since the conclu¬ 
sion of the conference at Geneva. The implications of the agreement 
concerning Viet-Ham have caused grave concern regarding the future of a 
country temporarily divided by an artificial military grouping, weakened 
by a long and exhausting war and faced with enemies without and by their 
subversive collaborators within. 


"Your recent requests for aid to assist in the formidable project 
of the movement of several hundred thousand loyal Vietnamese citizens 
away from areas which are passing under a de facto rule and political 
ideology which they abhor, are being fulfilled. I am glad that the 

United States is able to assist in this humanitarian effort. 

* 

"We have been exploring ways and means to permit our aid to Viet- 
Nam to be more effective and to make a.greater contribution to the 
welfare and stability of the Government of Viet-Ham. I am, accordingly, 
instructing the American Ambassador to Viet-Han to examine with you in 
your capacity as Chief of Government, how an intelligent program of 
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American aid given directly to your Government can serve to assist 
Viet-15am in its present hour of trial, provided that your Government 
is prepared to give assurances as to the standards of performance it 

vould be able to maintain in the event such aid were supplied. 

♦ 

"The purpose of this offer is to. assist the Government of Viet-Ham 
in developing and maintaining a strong, viable state, capable of resist' 
ing attempted subversion or aggression through military means." 

• * * * 


18. Address by President Eisenhower before the American Society of 

Newspaper Editors, Anril 21, 1936, Public Papers of the Presidents, 
1956'. p. 417 ar.d n. 423 : 


* * * 


"The ideas of freedom are at work, even where they are officially 
rejected. As we know, Lenin and his successors, true to Communist 
doctrine, based the Soviet State on the denial of these ideas. Yet the 
new Soviet rulers vho took over three years ago have had to reckon with 
the force of these ideas, both at hone and abroad. 

"The situation the new regime inherited from the dead Stalin 
apparently caused it to reappraise msny of his mistakes. 


"Having lived under his one-nan rule, they have espoused the con¬ 
cept of 'collective* dictatorship. But dictatorship it still remains. 

■ They have denounced Stalin for sene of the more flagrant excesses of 
his brutal rule. But the individual citizen still lacks the most 
elementary safeguards of a free society. The desire for a better life 
is still being sacrificed to the insatiable demands of the state. 


"In foreign affairs, the new regime has seemingly moderated the 
policy of violence and hostility which has caused the free nations to 
band together to defend their independence and liberties. For the 
present, at least, it relies more on political and economic means to 
spread its influence abroad. In the last year, it has embarked upon a 
campaign of lending and trade agreements directed especially toward 
the newly-developing countries. 

"It is still too early to assess in any final way whether the 
Soviet regime wishes to provide a real basis for stable and enduring 
relations."' 


* * * 

"For example, why was there such a sudden change in the Soviet 
policy? Their basic aim is to conquer the world, through world revolu¬ 
tion if possible, but in any way. Anyone that has read any of their 
books knows that their doctrine is lies, deceit, subversion, war if 
necessary, but in any way: conquer the world. And that has not changed. 


"But they changed their policies very markedly. They were depend¬ 
ing on force and the threat of force only. And suddenly they have gone 
into an entirely different attitude. They are going into the economic 
and political -fields and are really wearing smiles around the world 
instead of some of the hitter faces to which we have become accustomed. 

"Now any time a policy is winning and the people are completely 
satisfied with it, you don’t change. You change policies that markedly, 
' you destroy old idols as they have been busy doing, only when you think 
a great change is necessary. So I think we can take some comfort; at 
least we can give careful consideration to the very fact they had to 
change their policies. 

"And I think the whole free world is trying to test and determine 
the sincerity of that plan, in order that the free nations themselves, 
in pursuing their own policies, will make certain that they are not 
surprised in any place. 


"We look at some of the advances we think they have made, but let 
us remember: they did not conquer Korea, which they announced they were 
going to do. They were stepped finally in the northern part of Vietnam; 
and Diem, the leader of the Southern Vietnamese, is doing splendidly 
and a much better figure in that field than anyone even dared to hope. 


"The Iranian situation which only a few short years ago looked 
so desperate that each morning ve thought ve would wake up and read in 
our newspapers that Mossadegh had let then under the Iron Curtain, has 
not become satisfactory, but that crisis has passed and it is much 
better."- 


J 

* * * 


19. United States Policy with Respect to Viet-Kan: Address by the 

Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs (this address 
by Assistant Secretary of State Robertson restated American policy 
and was delivered at a time of relative stability in Soxith Viet-Kan) 
Washington, June 1, 19 q 6, Department of State Bulletin, June 11, 
1956, tp. 97^-974 : ’ 


"This past March, I had the pleasure of accompanying the Secretary 
of State on his visit to Saigon where ve conversed with President Diem 
on the present and future problems of Viet-Nsm. I was struck, as so many 
other recent observers have been, at the progress Free Viet-ilam has made 
in a few short months toward stability, security, and strength. President 
Diem seemed to reflect this progress in his own person. On the occasion 
of our earlier visit some 15 months ago, he seemed tense and gravely con¬ 
cerned about the problems facing Viet-I* am. This tine he was reposed, 
poised, and appeared confident of the future of his country. 


"Among the factors that explain the remarkable rise of Free Viet- 
Kan from the shambles created by 8 years of murderous civil and inter¬ 
national war, the division of thg country at- Geneva and the continuing 
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menace of predatory communism, there is in the first place the dedica¬ 
tion, courage, and resourcefulness of President Diem himself. In him, 
his country has found a truly worthy leader whose integrity and devotion 
to his country’s welfare have become generally recognized among his 
people. Asia has given us in President_Diem another great figure, and 
the entire free world has become the richer for his example of determina¬ 
tion and moral fortitude. There is no more dramatic example of this 
fortitude than President Diem’s decisions during the tense and vital days 
of the battle against the parasitic politico-religious sects in the city 
of Saigon in the spring of 1955- These decisions were to resist the 
multiple pressures to compromise that were building up around him, and 
to struggle to the victorious end for the sake of a just cause. The 
free world owes him a debt of gratitude for his determined stand at that 
fateful hour. 


"Consider Viet-Kam at three stages in its recent history: 


"First, in nid-195^, partitioned by fiat of the great powers against 
the will of the Vietnamese people, devo.id of governmental machinery or 
military strength, drifting without leadership and without hope in the 
backwash of the defeat administered by the combined weight of Coxr.unist- 
impressed infantry and of Chinese and Russian arms. 


"Secondly, in early 1955 > faced with the military and subversive 
threat of the Communists north of the 17th parallel, confronted with 
internal strife, its government challenged by the armed, self-seeking 
politico-religious sects, its army barely reformed and of uncertain 
loyalty, assailed frcm within by the most difficult problems, including 
that of having to absorb the sudden influx of three-quarters of a mil¬ 
lion refugees who would rather leave their ancestral lands and homes 
than suffer life under Communist tyranny: 


"And finally Viet-Mm today, in mid-1956, progressing rapidly to 
the establishment of democratic institutions by elective processes, its 
people resuming peaceful pursuits, its army growing in effectiveness, 
sense of mission, and morale, the puppet Vietnamese politicians dis¬ 
credited, the refugees well on the way to permanent resettlement, the 
countryside generally orderly and calm, the predatory sects eliminated 
and their venal leaders exiled or destroyed. 


"Perhaps no more eloquent testimony to the new state of affairs in 
Viet-Kam could be cited than the voice of the people, themselves as 
expressed in their free election of last March. At that time the last 
possible question as to the feeling of the people was erased by an over¬ 
whelming majority for President Diem’s leadership. The fact that the 
Viet Minh was unable to carry out its open threats to sabotage these 
elections is impressive evidence of the stability ana prestige of the 
.government. 


"The United States is proud to be on the side of the effort of the 
Vietnamese people under President Diem to establish freedom, peace, and 


ft 

the good life. The United States wishes to continue to assist and to 
he a loyal and trusted friend, of Viet-Kan. 

"Our policies in Viet-Kam nay he simply stated as follows: 

"To support a friendly non-Communist government in Viet-Kam and to 
help it diminish and eventually eradicate Communist subversion and 
influence. 


"To help the Government of Viet-Kam establish the forces neces¬ 
sary for internal security. 

"To encourage support for Free Viet-Kam by the non-Comnunist world. 

"To aid in the rehabilitation and reconstruction of a country and 
people ravaged by 8 ruinous years of civil and international war. 

"Our efforts are directed first of all toward helping to sustain 
the internal security forces consisting of a regular army of about 
150,000 men, a mobile civil guard of some ^5,000, and local defense 
units which are being formed to give protection against subversion on 
the village level. We are providing budgetary support and equipment fcr 
these forces and have a mission assisting the training of the army. We 
are also helping to organize, train, and equip the Vietnamese police 
force. The refugees who have fled to South Viet-Kam to escape the Viet 
Minh are being resettled on productive lands, with the assistance of funds 
made available by our aid program. In various ways our aid program also 
provides assistance to the Vietnamese Government designed to strengthen 
the economy and provide a better future for the common people of the 
country. The Vietnamese are increasingly giving attention to the basic 
development of the Vietnamese economy and to projects that may contri¬ 
bute directly to that goal. We give our aid and counsel to this program 
only as freely invited. 

"I do not wish to minimize the magnitude of the task that still 
remains and of the problems that still confront this staunch and valiant 
member of the free world fighting for its independence on the threshold 
of the Communist heartland of Asia. 


"The Communist conspiracy continues to threaten Free Viet-Nsm. 

With monstrous effrontery, the Communist conspirators at Hanoi accuse 
Free Viet-Kam and its friends of violating the armistice provisions which 
the Vietnamese and their friends, including ourselves, have scrupulously 
respected despite, the fact that neither the Vietnamese nor ourselves 
signed the Geneva Accords while they, the Communists who have solemnly 
undertaken to be bound by these provisions, have violated then in the 
most blatant fashion. 


"The facts are that while on the one hand the military potential 
of. Free Viet-Kam has been drastically reduced by the withdrawal of 
nearly 200,000 members of the French E>m>editionary Corps and by the 
reduction of the Vietnamese Army .by more than 50,000 from the time of 
the armistice to the present as veil as by the out shipment from Viet-Kam 


* 
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"since the cessation of hostilities of over $200 million worth of war 
equipment, we have on the other hand reports of steady constant growth 
of the warmaking potential of the Communists north of the 17th parallel. 

•"Our reports reveal that in complete disregard of its obligations, 
the Viet Minh have imported voluminous quantities of arms across the 
Sino-Viet Minh border^ and have imported a constant stream of Chinese 
Communist military personnel to work on railroads, to rebuild roads, to 
establish airports, and to work on other projects contributing to the 
growth of the military potential of the zone under Communist occupation. 

"As so eloquently stated by the British Government in a diplomatic 
note released to the press and sent to Moscow in April of this year, 
and I quote: 


'The Viet Minh army has been so greatly strengthened by the 
embodiment and re-equipment of irregular forces that instead of the 7 
Viet Minh divisions in existence in July 195^ there are now no less than 
20. This striking contrast between massive military expansion in the 
Korth and the withdrawal ar.d reduction of military forces in the South 
speaks for itself. 1 


"By lies, propaganda, force, ar.d deceit, the Communists in Hanoi 
would undermine Free Viet-IT&n, whose fall they have been unable to secure 
by their maneuverings or. the diplomatic front. These people, whose crimes 
against suffering humanity are so vividly described in the book by I,t. 
Dooley who addressed you this morning, have sold their country to Peiping. 
They have s ssly followed all the’devious zigzags of the Communist- 

bloc line so that their alliance with Communist China and the Soviet Union 
is firmly consolidated. These are the people who are now inviting Presi¬ 
dent Diem to join them in a coalition government to be set up through 
so-called 'free elections.' 


"Presicent Diem and the Government of Free Viet-Ham reaffirmed on 
April 6 of this year ar.d on other occasions their desire to seek the re¬ 
unification of Viet-Ears by peaceful means. In this goal, we support the::, 
fully. We hope and pray that the partition of Viet-ham, imposed against 
the will of the Vietnamese people, will speedily come to an end. For our 
part we believe in free elections, and we support President Diem fully in 
his position that if elections are to be held, there first must be condi¬ 
tions which preclude intimidation or coercion of the electorate. Unless 
such conditions exist there can he no free choice. 

* 

“May those leaders of the north in whom the spirit of true patriotism 
still survives realize the futility of the Conmunist efforts to subvert 
Free Viet-IIam by force or guile. May they force the abandonment of these 
efforts and bring about the peaceful demobilization of the large standing 
armies of the Viet Minh. Kay they, above all, return to the just cause of 
all those who want to reunify their country in peace and independence and 
for the good of all the people of Viet-Ham. " 
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20I Special Message to the Congress on the Mutual Security Programs, 
May 21, 1957, Public Pacers of the Presidents—Eisenhower, 1957, 

P. 373. 




"First is defense assistance—our ar.d other free nations' common 
effort to counter the. Soviet-Chinese nilitary power and their drive to 
dominate the world. That power continues to grow—in armaments, in 
nuclear capability, in its economic base. The Gommunist goal of con¬ 
quering the world has never changed. 

"For our nation alone to undertake to withstand and turn back Com¬ 
munist imperialism would impose colossal defense spending on our people. 
It would ultimately cost us our freedom. 


"For other free nations to attempt individually to counter this 
menace would be impossible. 


"We in our own interest, and other free nations in their own 
interest, have therefore joined in the building and maintenance of 
system of collective security in which the effort of each nation 
strengthens all. Today that system has become the keystone of our 
own and their security in a tense and uncertain world." 


a 


"The second 
nomic developr.en 


* * * 

* 

major element of cur mutual security programs is eeo- 
t assistance and technical cooperation. 


"This part of the programs helps less developed countries make the 
social and political progress needed to preserve their independence. 

Unless these peoples can hope for reasonable economic advance, the dan¬ 
ger will be acute that their governments will be subverted by Communism. 

* 

"To millions of people close to the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
borders political freedom is still new. To many it must still prove its 
worth. To survive it must show the way to another and equally essential 
freedom—freedom from the poverty and hopelessness in which these peoples 
have lived for centuries. With their new freedom their desire and their 
determination to develop their economies are intense. They are fixed upon 
raising their standards of living. Yet they lack sufficient resources. 
Their need for help is desperate—both for technical* know-how and capital. 


lacking outside help these new nations cannot advance economic ally 
as they must to maintain their independence. Their moderate leaders must 
be able to obtain sufficient help from the free world to offer convincing 
hope of progress. Otherwise their peoples will surely turn elsewhere. 
Extremist elements would then seize power, whip up national hatreds and 
.. incite civil dissension and strife. The danger would be grave that these 
free governments would disappear. Instability and threats to peace would 
result. In our closely-knit world, such events would deeply concern and 
potentially endanger.our own people. 





"The help toward economic development that we provide these countries 
is a means to forestall such crises. Our assistance is thus insurance 
against rising tensions and increased dangers of war, and aigainst defense 
costs that would skyrocket here at heme should tragedy befall these strug¬ 
gling peoples. 

"These revolutionary developments in distant parts of the world are 
borne on the crest of the wave sent out a century and a half ago by the 
example of our own successful struggle for freedom. The determination of 
the people of these nations to better their lot and to preserve their 
newly gained liberty awakens memories of our own noblest traditions. Our 
helping hand in their struggle is dictated by more than our own self- 
interest. It is also a mirror of the character and highest ideals of the 
people who have built and preserved this nation." 

* * * 

"in the many unstable regions of the world. Communist power is today 
probing constantly. Every weakness of free nations is being exploited in 
every possible way. It is inevitable that ve shall have to deal with such 
critical situations in the future. In America’s own interest, we must 
stand ready to furnish special assistance when threatened disaster abroad 
foretells danger to our own vital concerns." 

* * -st- 


21. Radio ar.d Television Address to the American Feople on the Need fo; 
Mutual Security'in Waging the Peace, Kay 21, ISoY, Public Papers 
of the President—Eisenhower, 1957, p. gob. 


* * 


* 

"The common label of ’foreign aid' is gravely misleading—for it 
inspires a picture of bounty for foreign countries at the expense of our 
own. No misconception could.be further from reality. These programs 
serve our own basic national and personal interests. 

. •• 

"They do this both immediately and' lastingly. 


"In the long term, the ending or the weakening of these programs 
would vastly increase the risk of future war. 


"And—in the immediate sense—it would impose upon us additional 
defense expenditures many times greater than the cost of mutual security 
today. 

♦ 

"This evening it is my purpose to give you incontestable proof of 
these assertions. 


"We have, during this century, twice spent our blood and our 
treasure fighting in Europe—and twice in Asia. We fought because we 
saw—too late to prevent war—that our own peace and security were 
imperilled, by the urgent danger—or the ruthless conquest—of other 
lands. 


*Ve have gained wisdom from that suffering. We know, and the 
world knows, that the‘American people will fight hostile and aggres¬ 
sive despotisms when their force is thrown against the barriers of 
freedom, when they seek to gain the high ground of power from which to 
destroy us. But we also know.that to fight is the most costly way to 
keep America secure and free. Even an America victorious in atomic war 
could scarcely escape disastrous destruction of her cities and a fear¬ 
ful loss of life. Victory itself could be agony. 


"Plainly, we must seek less tragic, less costly ways to defend 
ourselves. We must recognise that whenever any country falls under 
the domination of Communism, the strength of the Free World—and of 
America—is by that amount weakened and Communism strengthened. If 
this process, through our neglect or indifference, should proceed un¬ 
checked, our continent would be gradually encircled. Our safety depends 
upon recognition of the fact that the Communist design for such encir¬ 
clement must be stopped before it gains momentum—before it is again too 
late to save the peace. 


"This recognition dictates two tesks. We must maintain a common 
worldwide defense against the menace of International Communism. And 
we must demonstrate and spread the blessings of liberty—to be cher¬ 
ished by those who enjoy these blessings, to be sought, by those now 
denied them. 


''This is not a new policy nor a partisan policy. 


"This is a policy for America that began ten years ago when a 
Democratic President and a Republican Congress united in an historic 
declaration. They then declared that the independence and survival of 
two countries menaced by Communist aggression—Greece and Turkey—were 
* so important to the security of America that we would give them mili¬ 
tary and economic aid. 

"That policy saved those nations. And it did so without the cost 
of American lives. 

• 

"That policy has since been extended to all critical areas of the 
world. It recognizes that America cannot exist as an island of freedom 
in a surrounding sea of Communism. It is expressed concretely by mutual 
security treaties embracing k2 other nations. And these treaties reflect 
a solemn finding by the President and by the Senate that our own peace 
would be endangered if any of these countries were conquered by Inter¬ 
national Communism. 



"The lesson of the defense of Greece and Turkey ten years ago 
has since teen repeated in the saving of other lands and peoples. 

. A recent example is the Southeast Asian country of Viet-Kan, whose 
President has just visited us as our honored guest. 

“Two years ago it appeared that all Southeast Asia might be over¬ 
run by the forces.of international Communism. The freedom and security 
of nations for which ve had fought throughout World War II and the 
Korean War again stood in danger. The people of Viet-Kan responded 
bravely—under steadfast leadership. 

"But bravery alone could not have prevailed. 

“We gave military and economic assistance to the Republic of Viet- 
Kan. We entered into a treaty—the Southeast Asia Security Treaty— 
which plainly warned that an armed attack against this area would endanger 
our own peace and safety, and that we would act accordingly. Thus Viet- 
Kam has been saved for freedom. 

"This is one of the nations where we have been spending the largest 
amounts of so-called ’foreign aid.’ What could be plainer than the fact 
that this aid has served not only the safety of another nation—but also 
the security of our own. 

“The issue, then, is solemn and serious and clear. 

“When our young nen were dying in the Argonne in 1918 and on the 
beaches of Korcandy and in the Western Facific in 19 H and at Pusan 
in 1950—and when the battlefields of Europe and Africa and Asia were 
strewn vith billions of dollars worth of American military equipment, 
representing the toil and the skills of millions of workers—no or.e for 
an instant doubted the need and the rightness of this sacrifice of blood 
and labor end treasure. 

“Precisely the same needs and purposes are served by our Mutual 
Security programs today—whether these operate on a military or an 
economic front. For on-both fronts they are truly defense programs." 

* * * 

♦ 

22. Radio and Television Report to the American People Regarding the 

Situation in the Formosa Straits, September 11, 1958, Public Fapers 

of the Presidents—Eisenhower, 193b, p. bS^ . 
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"My Friends: 

"Tonight I vent to talk to you about the situation, dangerous to 
peace, which, has developed in the Formosa Straits, in the Far East. My 
purpose is to give you its basic facts and then my conclusions as to 


our nation’s proper course of* action. 

"To begin, let us remember that traditionally this country and 
its government have always been passionately devoted to peace with 
honor, as they are now. We shall never resort to force in settlement 
of differences except when compelled to do so to defense against aggres¬ 
sion and to protect our vital interests. 

"This means that, in our view, negotiations and conciliation should 
never be abandoned in favor of. force and strife. While we shall never 
timidly retreat before the threat of armed a gg ression, we would welcome 
in the present circumstances negotiations that could have a fruitful 
result in preserving the peace of the Formosa area and reaching a solu¬ 
tion that could be acceptable to all parties concerned including, of 
course, our ally, the Republic of China. 


"On the morning of August 23rd the Chinese Communists opened a 
severe bombardment of Quer.oy, an island in the Formosa Straits off the 
China Coast. Another island in the. same area, Matsu, was also attacked. 
These two islands have always been a part of Free China—never under 
Communist control. 

"This bombardment of Quenoy has been going on almost continuously 
ever since. Also Chinese Communists have been using their naval craft 
to try to break up the supplying of Quenoy, with its 125,000 people. 
Their nonnal source of supply is by sea from. Formosa, where the govern¬ 
ment of Free China is now located. 

"Chinese Communists say that they will capture Quenoy. So far 
they have not actually attempted a landing, but their bombardment has 
caused great damage. Over 1,000 people have been killed or wounded. 

In large part these are civilians. 

"This is a tragic affair. It is shocking that in this day and age 
naked force should be used for such aggressive purposes. 

"But this is not the first time that the Chinese Communists have 

* 

acted in this way. 

"In 1950 they attacked and tried to conquer the Republic of Korea. 
At that time President Truman announced the intention of protecting 
Formosa, the principal area still held by Free China, because of the 
belief that Formosa's safety was vital to the security of the United 
States and the free world. Our government has adhered firmly ever since 
1950 to that policy. 

* 

"In 1953 and 19>b the Chinese Communists took an active part in 
the war in Indo-China against Viet Kan. 



"In the fall of 1954 they attacked Queraoy and Katsu, the same two 
islands they are attacking now. They broke off that attack when, in 
• January 1955* the Congress and I agreed, that we should firmly support 
Free China. 

♦ . 

"Since then, for .about four years, Chinese Communists have not 
used force for aggressive purposes. We have achieved an armistice' in 
Korea which stopped the fighting there in 1953* There is a 1954 armis¬ 
tice in Viet Nam; and since 1955 there has been quiet in the Formosa 
Straits area. We had hoped that the Chinese Communists were becoming 
peaceful—but it seems not. 

« 

♦ 

• ' 

"So the world is again faced with the problem of aimed aggression. 
Powerful dictatorships are attacking an exposed, but free, area. 

"What should we do? 

* 

"Shall we take the position that, submitting to threat, it is 
better to surrender pieces of free territory in the hope that this 
will satisfy the appetite of the aggressor and we shall have peace? 

"Do we not still remember that the name of ’Munich* symbolizes a 
vain hope of appeasing dictators? 

"At that time, the policy of appeasement was tried and it failed. 
Prior to the second World War, Mussolini seized Ethiopia. Si the Far 
East, Japanese warlords were grabbing Manchuria by force. Hitler sent 
his armed forces into the Rhineland in violation of the Versailles 
Treaty. Then he annexed little Austria. When he got away with that, 
he next turned to Czechoslovakia and began taking it, bit by bit. 

"In the face of all these attacks on freedom by the dictators, the 
powerful democracies stood aside. It seemed that Ethiopia and Manchuria 
were too far away and too unimportant to fight about. In Europe, appease¬ 
ment was looked upon as the way to peace. The democracies felt that if 
they tried to stop what was going on, that would mean war. But because 
of these repeated retreats, war came just the same. 

• 

« 

"if the democracies had stood firm at the beginning, almost surely 
there would have been no World War. Instead they gave such an appearance 
. of weakness and timidity that a ggr essive rulers were encouraged to over¬ 
run one country after another. In the end the democracies saw that their 
very survival was at stake. They had no alternative but to turn and fight 
in what proved to be the most terrible war that the world has ever known. 

"I know something about that war, and I never vant to see that his¬ 
tory repeated. But, my fellow Americans, it certainly can be repeated 
if the peace-loving democratic nations again fearfully practice a policy 
Of standing idly by while big aggressors use aimed force to conquer the 
small and weak. 


“Let us suppose that the Chinese Communists conquer Queraoy. Would 
that he the end of the story? We know that it would not be the end of 
the story. History teaches that when powerful despots can gain some¬ 
thing through aggression, they try, by the same methods, to gain more 
and more and more. 


"Also, we have r.-6re to guide us than the teachings of history. 

We have the statements, the boastings, of the Chinese Communists them¬ 
selves. They frankly say that their present military effort is part of 
a program to conquer Formosa. 


"It is as certain as can be that the shooting which the Chinese 
Communists started on August 23rd hod as its purpose not just the taking 
of the island of Quemoy. It is part of what is indeed an ambitious plan 
of armed conquest. 


"This plan would liquidate all of the free world positions in the 
Western Pacific area and bring then under captive governments which would 
be hostile to the United States and the free world. Thus the Chinese 
and Russian Communists would come to dominate at least the Western half 
of the now friendly Pacific Ocean. 

"So, aggression by ruthless despots again imposes a clear danger 
to the United States and to the five world. 


"In this effort the Chinese Communists and the Soviet Union ax-rear 
to be working hand in hand. last Monday I received a long letter on 
this subject from Prime Minister Khrushchev. He warned the United State 
against helping its - allies in the Western Pacific. Ke said that ve show 
not support the Republic of China and the Republic of Kore3. He con¬ 
tended that we should desert them, return all of our naval forces to our 
home bases, and leave our friends in the Par past to face, alone, the 
combined military power of the Soviet Union and Communist China. 

"Does Mr. Khrushchev think that we have so soon forgotten Korea? 


• "I must say to you very frankly and soberly, my friends, the' United 
States cannot accept the result tfc3t the Communists seek. Eeither can 
ve show, now, a veakness of purpose—a timidity—which would surely lead 
them to move more aggressively against us and our friends in the Western 
Pacific area. 

"If the Chinese Communists have decided to risk a war, it is not 
because Quemoy ioself is so valuable to them. They have been getting 
along without Quemoy ever since they seized the China mainland nine years 
ago.. 


"if they have now decided to risk a war, it can only be because 
they, and their Soviet allies, have decided to find out whether threat¬ 
ening war is a policy from which they can make big gains. 
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"If that is their decision, then a Western Pacific Munich would 
not buy us peace or security. It would encourage the aggressors. It 
would dismay our friends and allies there. If history teaches any¬ 
thing, appeasement would make it more likely that we would have tp 
fight a major war, * 


"Congress has made clear its recognition that the security of 
the Western Pacific is vital to the security of the United States 
and that ve should be firm. The Senate has ratified, by overwhelming 
vote, security treaties with the Republic of China covering Formosa 
and the Pescadores, and also the Republic of Korea.- We have a mutual 
security treaty with the Republic of the Philippines, which could be 
next in line for conquest if Formosa fell.into hostile hands. These 
treaties commit the United States to the defense of the treaty areas. 

In addition, there is a Joint Resolution which the Congress passed in 
January 1955 dealing specifically with Formosa and the offshore islands 
of Free China in the Formosa Straits. 

4 

"At that time the situation was similar to what it is today. 

% 

"Congress then voted the President authority to employ the armed 
forces of the United States for the defense not only of Formosa but 
of related positions such as Qnc-moy and Matsu, if I believed their 
defense to be appropriate in assuring'the defense of Formosa. 

"I might add that the mandate from, the Congress was given by an 
almost unanimous bipartisan vote. 

« 

• 

"Today, the Chinese Communists announce, repeatedly and officially, 
that their military operations against Qucmoy are preliminary to attack 
on Formosa. So it is clear that the Formosa Straits Resolution of 1955 
applies to the present situation. 

. "If the present bombardment and harassment of Quemoy should be 
converted into e major assault, with which the local defenders could 
not cope, then ve would be compelled to face precisely the situation 

that Congress visualized in 1955* 

% * 

"I have repeatedly sought to make clear our position in this matter 
■ so that there would not be danger of Communist miscalculation. The 
Secretary of State on September fourth made a statement to the same 
end. This statement could not, of course, cover every contingency. 
Indeed, I interpret the Joint Resolution as requiring me not to make 
absolute advance commitments, but to use my judgment according to the 
circumstances of the time. But the statement cid carry a clear mean¬ 
ing to the Chinese Communists and to the. Soviet Union. There will be 
no retrest in the face of armed aggression, which is part and parcel 
of a continuing program of using armed force to conquer new regions. 
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"I do not believe thct the United States can be either lured or 
•frightened into appeasement. I believe that in talcing the position of 
opposing aggression by force, I an taking the only position which is 
consistent vith the vital interests of the United States, end, indeed 
vith the peace of the world. 

"Some misguided persons have said that Quomoy is nothing to be¬ 
come excited about, they said the same about South Korea—about Viet 
Kara, about Lebanon. 

"flow I assure you that no .American boy will be asked by ne to 
fight Just for Qucr.oy. But those who make up our armed forces—and 
I believe the American people as a whole—do stand ready to defend the 
principle that armed force shall not be used for aggressive purposes. 

"Upon observance of that principle depends a lasting and Just 
peace. It is that same principle that protects the Western Pacific 
free world positions as well as the security of our homeland. If we 
ere not ready to defend this principle, then indeed tragedy after 
tragedy would befell us. 


“But- there is a far better way than resort to force to settle 
these differences, and there is sc .c hope that such a better way ray 
be followed. 

"Shat is the way of negotiation. 

N 

"That way is open and prepared because in 1955 arrangements were 
made between the United States and the Chinese Communists that an 
Ambassador on each side would be* authorized to discuss at Geneva cer¬ 
tain problems of common concern. These included the matter of release 
of American civilians imprisoned in Communist China, and such questions 
as the renunciation of force in the Formosa area. • There have been 73 
meetings since August 1955* 

"When our Ambassador, who was' conducting these negotiations, was 
recently transferred to another post, ve named as successor Hr. Beam, our 
Ambassador to Poland. The Chinese Communists were notified accordingly 
the latter part of July, but there was no response. 

"The Secretory of State, in his September fourth‘statement, referred 
to these Geneva negotiations. Two days later, Hr. Chou En-lsi, the Pre¬ 
mier of the Peoples' Republic of China, proposed that these talks should 
be resumed 'in the interests of peace.' This was followed up on September 
eighth by Hr. Kao Tse-tung, the Chairman of the Peoples' Republic of 
China. We promptly welcomed this prospect end instructed our Ambassador . 
at Warsaw to be ready immediately to resume these talks. We expect that 
the talks will begin upon the return to Warsaw of the-Chinese Communist 
Ambassador who has been in Feinlag. 




so. 


"Perhaps our suggestion nay be bee ring fruit. We devoutly hope 


"Naturally, the United States -will cohere to the position it- 
first took in 1955, that we will not ill these talks be a party to any 
arrangements which would prejudice rights of our ally, the Republic 
of China. 

% 

. 

”We know by hard experiences that the Chinese Communist leaders 
are indeed militant end eggrassive. But we cannot believe that they 
would new persist in e course cf military sggression which would 
threaten world peace, with all that would be involved. We believe 
that diplomacy can ar.d should find a way out. There are measures that 
can be taken to assure that these offshore islands will not be a thorn 
in the side of peace. We believe that arrangements are urgently re¬ 
quired to stop gun fire and to pave the way to a peaceful solution. 


"Jf the bilateral talks between Ambassadors do not fully succeed, 
there is still the hose that the United ilotions could exert a peaceful 
influence on the situation. 

"Jn 1955 the hostilities cf the Chinese Communists in the Formosa 
area were brought before the United rations Security Council. But the 
Chinese Communists rejected its jurisdiction. They said that they were 
cr.tititc Formosa and the offshore islands and that if they used 
r.rr.eel forces to got them,, that vss purely c. ’civil war, * and that the 
United rations had no right to concern itse3.f. 

. 

"They claimed also that the attack by the Communist Worth Koreans 
on South Korea was ’civil war, 1 and that the United rations, nr.d the 
United States; were ’aggressors' because they helped South Korea. They 
said the or me about their* at tack, on Viet Kan. 

"I feel sure that these pretexts will never deceive or control 
world opinion. The fact is that Communist Chinese hostilities in the 
Formosa Straits area do endanger world pence. I do not believe that 
any rulers, however aggressive they r.ay be, will flout efforts to find 
a peaceful and honorable solution* whether ’it; be by direct negotiations 
or through the United Fations. x 

"Ky friends, we are confronted with a serious situation. But it 
is typical of the security problems cf the world today. Foverful and 
aggressive forces are constantly probing, now hare, now there, to see 
whether the free world is weakening. In the face of this, there are 
no easy choices available. It is misleading for anyone to ir.ply that, 
there are. 

. 

"However, the present situation, though serious, is .by no means 
desperate or hopeless. 

"There is not going to be any appeasement.- 
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"I believe that there is not going to be any war. 

% 

"But there nust be sober realisation 'ey the Ar.erice 
our legitimate purposes are again being tested by those 
peace and fresco., everywhere. 


r. recpli 
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Probably it vill not bo tha .last. But as ve meet ce 
and unity, ve contribute to the safety sr.d the honor 
land—cud to the cause of a just and lasting peace." 


23 . 5he President’s Hews Conference of October 1, 193 S. Public 
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"TES PEE3ID1I1P, Uell, sir, all I ccn tell you about that is 
I conceive of no possible solution that ve haven’t studied, pcr.d-:: 
discussed vith others in the very great hope that a peaceful scluo 
can cone about. 


V c — 


"As you veil know, the basic issue, as ve see it, is to avoid 

retreat in the face of force, not to resort to force to resolve 0 lose 

■ 

questions in the international verld. And ve believe if vo are not 
faithful to that principle in the long run ve arc* going to suffer. 

"Kov, Mr. Dulles, vho had a very long conference yesterday ru¬ 
ing and almost solely on this subject, did or.c thing that I vculr. 
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said: ’The whole free -world r.v.st realize that it is not C;u:-v.oy sr.d the 
Katsus that ve are talking about, ve are talking about oho Cor .r.uriso s ’ 
constant, unrelenting pressure against the free world, agair.st all cf 

it. 1 


"As a natter of fact, a nagazine just,* I guess, out last ev 
U.S. Ivevs and ’-Jorld Report, gives quite a detailed and doovr.er.ee 
of Cornunist aggression and activities in 12 countries. 
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"I commend that to your reading, because ve are very apt, by 
focusing our eyes on sons geographical point, to neglect the grear 
principles for which a country such as ours has stood, for ail thes- 
years, and for which Western civilization has largely stood. 

"So, I should say, ve want to get these things in perspective. 




"Kow, you mentioned the question of it would be foolish for 
then keeping large forces there for & long tine. 

"I'believe, as a soldier, that was. not a good thing to do, to 
have all these troops there. But, remember, va have differences 
with our allies all over the world. They are family differences, and 
sometimes they are acute; but, by and large, the reason we call it 
’fr.ee world’ is because each nation in it wants to remain independent 
under its own government and not under some dictatorial fora of govern 


i&ent. 


So, to the basic ideals, all of us must subscribe. 


"Q. Peter Lisagor, Chicago Daily Dews; In the light of Mr. 
Spaak’s statement, can you tell us what your view is of why so many 
of our allies fail to see this point you have just made? 

"THE PnSSID2.3. Veil, it’s a very difficult thing, and of 
course an answer is speculative. But when wo go back to the Man¬ 
churian incident of 1931, when we go back to hitler’s marching into 
the Kiln eland, when we take his taking over the Sadetenlsad end the 
Anschluss with .Austria by force, when finally he took over all of 
Czechoslovakia, where was the point to stop this tiling before it got 
into e great major war? 

ft 

u Hby did not; public opinion see this thins happening? 

”i:cv, in hindsight, T.ost of us h?ve concle-mecl these failures very 
bitterly, gomg 2 ojCjk oO 19 ;,1 in ..c.ncnurcci. j. c.on u _■ ci 0 »■ une 

human is so constructed that he believes that possibly there is sn 
easier solution—that you can by feeding aggression a little bit, a 
teaspoonful of something, that he won't see that they are going to 
demand the whole quart. 

”1 don’t know any real answer to that thing; it is puzzling. 

And, of course, for those who have to carry. responsibility, it is a 
very heavy weight on their spirits and minds; there is no* question aber 
that. But there it is." 

ft 

• * 
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"I believe that these events of the past year and the stern, in¬ 
deed harsh, realities cf the world of today and the years ahead demon¬ 
strate the importance of the Mutual Security Program to the security 


of the United States. 


I think four such realities stand out. 


"First, the United Ststcs end the entire free world are con¬ 
fronted by the Military night, of the Soviet Union, Communist China, 
and their satellites. These nations of*the Co’vmanist Bloc now Main¬ 
tain veil-equipped standing erodes totaling more than 6,500,000 Men 
forced in some hOO divisions. They are deployed along the borders of 
our allies cr.d friends fresa the northern shores of Europe to the . 
Mediterranean Sea, around through the Kiddie East and Far East to 
Korea. Those forces are backed by an sir fleet of 25,000 planes in 
operational units, end many none not in such units. They, in turn, 
are supported by nuclear weapons end Missiles. On the seas around 
this land moss is a large navy with several hundred submarines. 

"Second, the world is in a great epoch of seething change. 

Within little more than a decade a world-wide political revolution 
has swept whole nations—?! of the;.”.—with three-quarters of a billion 
people, a fourth of the world's population, from colonial, status to 
independence—end others ere pressing Just behind. The industrial 
revolution, with its sharp rise in living standards, was accompanied 
by much turmoil, in the Western ’•arid. A similar movement is now 
beginning to sweep Africa, Asia, and South America. A newer cr.d 
even more striking revolution in Medicine, nutrition, and sanitation 
is ineivr.rinv the c-r.orgies mu: l-uvlhenirr: the lives of roorle in the 
rest r^r.cte As result, of lovered Infant mortality, longer 

lives, aji 1 the cc-Cclc^.tirj cor.cu ::ri cf there is vj:c:er;/ry a 
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another generation the population of the world is expected to double. 
Asia alor.a is expected to hove cr.c billion more people than the entire 
world has today. Throughout vest areas there is a surging social up¬ 
heaval in ’which, overnight, the* responsibilities of seii-goverr. .cut 
are being undertaken by hundreds cf millions, women are assuming new 
places in public life, old family patterns are being destroyed and 
new ones uneasily established. In the early years of independence, 
the people of the new notions are fired with a zealous -nationalism: 
which, unless channelled toward productive purposes, could lead to 
harmful developments. Transcending all this there is the accompanying 
universal determination to achieve a better life. 

"Third, there is loose in the world a fanatic conspiracy. Inter¬ 
national Communis:.'., whose leaders have in two score years seized 
control of all or parts of IT countries, with nearly one billion 
people, over a third of the total population of the earth. The center 
of this conspiracy, Soviet Russia, has by the grimmest determination 
and harshest cf means raised itself to be the second military and 
economic power in the world today. Its leaders never lose the oppor¬ 
tunity to declare their determination to become the first with all 
possible speed. 
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"The other great Cccsainist power, Red Chins, is now in the 
early stages of its social and economic revolution. Its leaders are 
showing the sane ruthless drive for pov?er and to this end are striving 
for ever increasing economic output. They seen not to cere that the 
results—which thus far have been considerable in Materialistic teres— 
are built upon the crushed spirits and the broken bodies of their 
people. . 

• 

"The fact that the Soviet Union has just cose through a great 
revolutionary process to a position of enormous power end that the 
World's most populous nation, China, is in the course of tremendous 
change at the very time when so large a part of the free world is in 
the flux of revolutionary iucvev.ents, provides Corruunisa with what it 
sees as its golden opportunity. If/' the same token freedom is faced 
with difficulties of unprecedented scope and severity—and opportunity 
as well. 

"Communism exploits the opportunity to intensity world unrest 
by every possible means. At the car:? tire Communism: masquerades as 
the pattern of progress, as the path to economic equality, as the 
way to freed cu from vhst it calls * Western irparmlalisu', as the wave 
of the future. 

"For the free world there is the challenge to convince a billion 
people in the less developed areas that there is a. way of life by 
vhieh they can have bread c-r:d the ballot, a bettor livelihood end the 
right to choose the r-.eans of their livelihood, social charge sr.d 
social justice—in short, progress cud liberty. The dignity of r.an 
is at stake. 


"Communis::' is determined to win this contest—freedom roust /be 
just as dedicated or the struggle could finally go against us. Though 
no shot ’would have been fired, freedom’ and democracy would have lost. 


"This battle is now joined, 
outcome. 


The next decade will forecast its 


"The fourth reality is that the military position and economic 
prosperity of the United States are interdependent with those of the 
rest of the free world. 

"As I shall outline more fully below, our military strategy is 
part of a common.defense effort involving many nations. The defense 
of the free world is strengthened and progress toward a more stable 
peace is advanced by the fact that powerful free world forces are 
established on territory adjoining the areas of Communist power. The 
deterrent power of our air and naval forces' and cur intermediate range 
Missile is materially increased by the availability of bases in friendly 
countries abroad. 


"Moreover the nilitary strength of our country and the needs 
of our industry cannot be supplied from our own resources. Such 
basic necessities es iron ore, bauxite for aluminum, manganese, 
natural rubber, tin, and many other materials acutely important to 
our military and industrial strength are either not produced in our 
own country or are not produced in sufficient quantities to meet 
our needs. This is an additional reason why we must help to remain 
free the nations which supply these resources." 

* * * 


"Two fundamental purposes of our collective defense effort ere 

to prevent, general war end to deter Communist local aggression. 

* 

"He know the enormous and growing Communist potential to launch 
a war of nuclear destruction and their willingness to use this power 
es s threat to the free world. He know also that even local aggression 
unless checked, could absorb nation after nation into the Communist 
orbit—or could flame into world, war. 


"The protection of the free world against the threat or the 
reality of Soviet nuclear aggression or local attack rests on the 
common defense effort established under our collective security agree¬ 
ments. The protective power of our Strategic Air Ccvw.ar.d end our 
naval air units is assured even greater strength not only by the 
availability of bases abroad but also by the early warning facilities, 
the defensive installations, and the logistic support installations 
maintained on the soil of these and other allies and friends for cur 
common protection. - 

"The strategy of general defense is made stronger and of local 
defense is made possible by the powerful defensive forces which our 
allies in Europe, in the Middle East, and the Far East have raised 
end maintain on the soil of their homelands, on the borders of the 
Communist world." 


* *■ 
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"I shall not attempt to talk to you about education, but I shall 
speak of one vital purpose of education—the development of under¬ 
standing—understanding, so that we may use with some measure of wisdon: 
the knowledge we may have acquired, whether in school or "out. 




"For no natter how much intellectual luggage we carry around 
in our heads, it becomes valuable only if we know how to use .the. 
information—‘Only if we are able to relate one fact of a problem to 
the others do we truly understand them. 

"This is my subject today—the need for greater individual . 
and collective understanding of some of the international facts of 
today's life, We need to understand our country's purpose and role 
in strengthening the world's free nations which, with us, see our 
concepts of freedom end human "dignity threatened by atheistic dicta¬ 
torship. 

. 

"If through education—no matter how acquired—people develop 
understanding of basic issues, and so can distinguish between the 
co:.r.on, long-term good of all, on the one hand, ar.d convenient but 
shortsighted expediency on the other, 
under vlir'oh the nstiou **ili urospor* 
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nigh impossible to sustain. Such a' government would be reduced to 
nothing more than a device which see-ks merely to accommodate itself 
and the country's good to the bitter tugs-of-war of conflicting pres- 
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nor particularly difficult to cor-prebend, its importance to our 
national-and individual lives is such that failure to marshal, to 
organize, and to analyze the facts pertaining to it could have for 
all of us consequences of the most serious character. Vie must stud'-, 
think, and decide on the governments 1 program that we term 'Mutual 
Security.' 


they will support policies 

And if peoole should ever lack 

* 


"The true need and value of this urogram will be recognized bv 
our people only if they can answer this question: '’Why should America, 
at heavy and imnadiate sacrifice to herself, assist many other nations, 
particularly the less developed ones, in .achieving greater moral, eco¬ 
nomic, and military strength?' 


1? 


'What are the facts? 


"The first and cost important fact is the implacable and fre¬ 
quently expressed purpose of imperialistic communism to promote world 
revolution, destroy freedom, and ccmmunize the world. 

. "Its methods are a 11-inclusive, ranging through the use of propa¬ 
ganda, political subversion,.economic penetration, and the use or the 
threat of force. 





"The second feet is that our country is today spending en aggre¬ 
gate of about bj billion dollars annually for the single purpose of 
preserving the nation's position and security in the world. This 
includes the costs of the Defense Department, the production of nuclear 
weapons, and mutual security. All three are mutually S'apporting and 
ere blended into one program for our safety. The size of this cost 
conveys something of the entire program's importance—to the world and, 
indeed, to each of us. 

"And when I think of this importance to us, think of it in this 
one material figure, this cost annually for every single man, woman, 
and child of the entire nation is about 27 p dollars a year. 

* 

"The next fact we note is that since the Communist target is the 
world, every nation is comprehended in their campaign for domination. 
The weak and the most exposed stand in the most immediate danger. 

m 

* 

"Another fact, that we ignore to our peril, is that if aggression 
or subversion against the weaker of the free nations should achieve 
successive victories, communism would step-by-step overcome once free 
areas. The danger, ever, to the strongest, would become increasingly 
menacing. 

* 

"Clearly, the self-interest of each free nation impels it to 
resist the loss to imperialistic ecfei*unisp of the freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of any other nation. 


"Freedom is truly indivisible. • 

"To apply some of these truths to a particular case, let us con¬ 
sider, briefly, the country of Viet-Ken, and the importance to us of 
the security and progress of that country. 


"It is located, as you know, in the southeastern corner of Asia, 
exactly halfway round the world from Gettysburg College. 

• I! ' * 

Viet-Kan is a country divided into two .parts—like Korea and . 
Germany. The southern half, with its twelve million people, is free, 
but poor. It is an under-developed country—its economy is weak— 
average individual income being less than $200 a year. The northern 
half has been turned over to communism. A line of demarcation running 
along the 17 th parallel separates the two. To the north of this line 
stand several Communist.divisions. These facts pose to South Viet-Kam 
two great tasks: self-defense and economic growth. 

"Understandably, the people of Viet-Kam want to cake their country 
a thriving, self-sufficient member of the family of nations. This means 
economic emansion. 
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"For Viet-Nam's economic growth, the acquisition of capital is 
vitally necessary. Now, the nation could create the capital needed 
for growth by stealing from the already meager rice bowls of its people 
and regimenting them into work battalions. This enslavement is the 
commune system—adopted by the new overlords of Red China. It would 
mean, of course, the loss of freedom within the country without any 
hostile outside action* whatsoever. 

• 

"Another way for Viet-Nam to get the necessary capital is through 
private investments from the outside, and through governmental loans 
and, where necessary, grants from other and more fortunately situated 
nations. 


"In either of these ways the economic problem of Viet-Nam could be 
solved. But only the second way can preserve freedom. 

"And there is still the other of Viet-Nam's great problems—how 
to support the military forces it needs without crushing its economy. 

"Because of the proximity of large Communist military formations 
in the North, Free Viet-Nor., must maintain substantial numbers of men 
under arms. Moreover, while the government has shown real progress in 
cleaning out Communist guerrillas, those remaining continue to be a 
disruptive influence in the nation's life. 


"Unassisted, Viet-Nam cannot at this time produce and support the 
military formations essential to it, or, equally important, the morale— 
the hope, the confidence, the pride—necessary to meet the dual threat 
of aggression from without and subversion within its borders. 


"Still another fact.' Strategically, South Viet-Nan's capture by 
the Communists would bring their power several hundred miles into a * 
hitherto free region. The remaining countries in Southeast Asia would 
be menaced by a great flanking movement. The freedom of twelve million 
people would be lost immediately, and that of 150 million others in ad¬ 
jacent lands would be seriously endangered. The loss of South Viet-Nam 
would set in notion a crumbling process that could, as it progressed, 
have grave consequences for us and for freedom. 


"Viet-Ksra must have a reasonable degree of safety now—both for her 
people and for her property. Because of these facts*, military as well 
as economic help is currently needed in Viet-Nam. 


"We reach t.ie inescapable conclusion, that our own national interests 
demand some help from us in sustaining in Viet-Nan the morale, the eco¬ 
nomic progress, and the military strength necessary to its continued 
existence in freedom. 



"Viet-l'oa is just one example. One-third of the world's people 
fece a similar challenge. AH through Africa and Southern Asia people 
struggle to preserve liberty and improve their standards of living, to 
maintain their dignity as humans. It-is imperative that they succeed. 


"But seme uninformed Americans believe that we should turn our 
backs on these people* our friends. Our costs and taxes are very real, 
while the difficulties of other peoples often seem remote from us. 


"But- the costs of continuous neglect of these problems would be far 
more than we must now bear—indeed more than we could afford. The added 
costs would be paid not only in vastly increased outlays of money, but 
in larger drafts of our youth into the Military Establishment, and in 
terms of increased danger to our own security and prosperity. 


"Ko matter what areas of Federal spending must be curtailed—3nd 
seme should—our safety comes first. Since that safety is necessarily 
based upon a sound and thriving economy, its protection must equally 
engage our earnest attention. 


.~i-i.es, there 




"As a different kind of example of free nation interdepend..^, 
is Japan, where very different problems exist—but problems equally vital 
to the security of the free world. Japan is sn essential counterweight 
to Communist strength in Asia. Her industrial power is the heart of any 
collective effort to defend the Far East .against aggression. 

"Ker more than 90 million people occupy a country where the arable 
land is no more than that of California. More than perhaps any other Indus 
trial nation, Japan must export to live. Last year she had a trade ..deficit 
At one time she had a thriving trade with Asia, particularly with her near¬ 
est neighbors. Much of it is gone. Her problems grow more grave. 

"For Japan there must be more free world outlets for her products. 

She does not want to be compelled to become dependent as a last resort- 
upon the Communist empire. Should she ever be forced to that extremity, 
the blow to free world security would be incalculable; at the least it 
would, mean for all other free nations greater- sacrifice, greater danger, 
and lessened economic strength. 

* 

"What happens depends largely on what the free world nations can, 
and will, do. 


♦ 

"Upon us—upon you here—in this audience—rests a heavy responsi¬ 
bility. We must weigh the facts,, fit them into place, and decide on our 

course of action. V 

♦ 

* 

"For a country as large, as industrious, and as progressive as 
• Japan to exist with the help of grant aid by others, presents no satis¬ 
factory solution. Furthermore, for us, the cost would be, over the long 
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Trade is the key to a durable Japanese eco- 


ters, increasingly heavy, 
ncsay. 

* 

* 

"One of Japan's greatest opportunities for increased trade lies 
in a free and developing Southeast Asia. So we see that the two prob¬ 
lems I have been discussing ere two parts of a single one—the great 
need in Japan is for raw materials; in Southern Asia it is for manu¬ 
factured goods. The two regions complement each other markedly. So, 
by strengthening Viet-Ksm and helping insure the safety of the South 
Pacific and Southeast Asia, we gradually develop the great trade poten¬ 
tial between this region, rich in natural resources, and highly indus¬ 
trialized Japan to the benefit of both. In this way freedom in the 
Western Pacific will be greatly strengthened and the interests of the 
whole free world advanced. But such a basic improvement can coma about 
only gradually. Japan must have additional trade outlets now. These 
can be provided if each of the industrialized nations in the West does 
its part in liberalizing trade relations with Japan." 

* * * 


26 . 



I960, p. 276. 


*• * 


I* 


"The Mutual Security Pr ogra m is a program essentia l to peace. The 
accomplishments of the Mutual Security Program in helping to meet the 
many challenges in the mid-20th Century place it among the foremost of 
the greet programs of American history. Without them the map of the 
world would be vastly different today. The Mutual Security Program-and 
its predecessors’ have been an indispensable contributor to the present 
fact that Greece, Turkey, Iran, la os, Vietnam, Korea and Taiwan, and 
many nations of Western Europe, to mention only part, remain the hare 
of free men. 

"While oyer the past year the Soviet Union has expressed an inter¬ 
est in measures to reduce the common peril of war, and while its recent 
deportment and pronouncement suggest the poss’ible opening of a somewhat 
less strained period in our relationships, the menace of Communist 
imperialism nevertheless still remains. The military power of the Soviet 
Union continues to- grow. Increasingly important to free world interests 
is the rate of growth of both military and economic power in Communist 
China. Evidence• that this enormous power bloc remains dedicated to the 
extension of Communist control over all peoples everywhere is found in 
Tibet, the Taiwan Straits, in Laos and along the Indian border. 

M In the race of this ever-present Cccrsunist threat* «we nust* in our 
ovn interest as veil as that of the other members of the free vorId com¬ 
munity * continue cur program of military assistance through the various 



mutual security arrangements we have established. Under these arrange¬ 
ments each nation has responsibilities, commensurate with its capabili¬ 
ties, to participate in the development and maintenance of defensive 
strength. There is also increasing ability of other free world nations 
to share the burden of this common defense. 

"Obviously, no one nation alone could bear the cost of defending all 
the free world; Likewise, it would be impossible for many free nations 
long to survive if forced to act separately and alone. The crumbling of 
the weaker ones would obviously and increasingly multiply the threats to 
those remaining free, even the very strongest. 

»• * 

"Collective security is not only sensible—it is essential." 

• • 

* * -x- 


27. U.S. Sends Greetings to Viet-Kan on Ann iv ersary of Independence , 
White House Press Release dated October £ 0 , I960, Department of 
State Bulletin 


"The White House on October 25 made public the following messag e 
from R* 3 sidovrt iSiscndo^or *t o Ilr^o Dinh Dici, pres3don't of t.I*o Ur-Yiublic 
of Viet- 


"OCTOBER 22, I960 

♦ 

"DE?.R HR. PRESIDE;TP; My countrymen‘and I are proud to convey our 
good wishes to you and to the citizens of Viet-Hua on the fifth anni¬ 
versary of the birth of the Republic of Viet-■.an. 

* 

"We have watched the courage and daring with which you and the 
Vietnamese people attained independence in a situation so perilous that 
many thought it hopeless. We have admired the rapidity with which 
chaos yielded to order and progress replaced despair. 


"During the years of your independence it has been refreshing for 
us to observe, how clearly the Government and the citizens of Viet-Kan 
have.faced the fact that the greatest danger.to their independence was 
Communism. You and your countrymen have used your strength well in 
accepting the double challenge of building your country and resisting 
Communist imperialism. In five short years since the founding of the 
Republic, the Vietnamese people have developed their country in almost 
every sector. I was particularly impressed by one example. I am informed 
that last year over 1,200,000 Vietnamese children were able to go to 
elementary school; three times as many as were enrolled five years earlier 
This is certainly a heartening development for Viet-Ham's future. At the 
sane time Viet-Kan's ability to defend itself from the Communists has 
grown immeasurably since its successful struggle to become an independent 
Republic. 
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"Viet-Eaa's vary success as veil as its potential veslth and its 
strategic location have led the Communists of Hanoi, goaded by the 
bitterness of their failure to enslave all Viet-I&m, to use increasing 
violence in their attempts to destroy ycfor country's freedom. 


* 

"This grave threat, added to the strains and fatigues of the long 
struggle to achieve arid strengthen independence, must be a burden that 
would cause moments of tension and concern in almost any human heart. 

Yet from long observation I sense hov deeply the Vietnamese value their 
country's independence and strength and I know hov well you used your 
boldness when you led your countrymen in winning it; I also know th3t 
your determination has been a vital factor in guarding that independence 
vhile steadily advancing the economic development of your country. I am 
confident that these same qualities of determination and boldness will 
meet the renewed threat as veil as the needs and desires of your country¬ 
men for further progress on ell fronts. 

"Although the main responsibility for guarding that independence 
will always, as it has in the past, belong to the Vietnamese people and 
their government, I vent to assure you that for so long as our strength 
can he useful, the United States will continue to assist Viet-Kan in the 
difficult yet hopeful struggle ahead. 


"Sincerely, 


"DWIGHT D. 



It 




K52KEDY ADiCEKI STRA.TION 


SIM-IARY 


The Administration of President Kennedy justified the growing 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam utilizing much'the same rationale that 
had been employed by the- Administrations of President Truman and 
President Eisenhower. Initially, the situation in Vietnam received 
less emphasis than the crisis in Laos, although the principles cited 
for U.S. concern for Laos — the identification of U.S. interests with 
its independence; SE.ATO obligations -- were couched in terms of col¬ 
lective security for Southeast Asia. Thereafter, as insurgency in 
Vietnam, itself came to the fore, the .Administration’s public statements 
stressed the following: 

•a. The struggle against the worldwide communist offensive 
had to confront the danger that through "subversion, infiltration, 
and a host of other tactics.. .our security may be lost piece by piece, 
country by country, without the firing of a single missile or the 
crossing of a single border." 

b. The "domino urine role": the countries of Southeast Asia 

•A. 

are interdependent for security, and the independence of each is impor¬ 
tant to the United States. 


c. ICC reports, as veil as U.S. and South Vietnamese intel¬ 
ligence, demonstrate that Communist Korth Vietnam has provided illegal! 
armed and unarmed personnel, arms, munitions, and other supplies from 
Korth Vietnam to insurgents in South Vietnam for the purpose of support 
an organized attempt to overthrow the government there. 

• 

d. "Kov our great responsibility is to be the chief defender 

of freedom, in this time of maximum danger. Only the U.S. has the 

power and the resources and the determination." 

• * 

m 

e. The United States, although not a party to the Geneva 
Accords, declared at Geneva in 195^ that it would "view any renewal of 
the aggre'ssion in violation of the agreements with grave concern and 
as seriously threatening international peace and security." Presiden 
Kennedy assured President Diem that "in accordance with that declared 
and in response to your request, we are prepared to help the Republic o 
Vietnam to protect its people and to preserve its independence." 

f. The SEATO Pact, by a protocol, extended the protection of 
the treaty to Vietnam; hence the treaty, in President Kennedy’s words, 
"stated that the United States recognized that aggression'by means of 
armed attack against Vietnam would threaten our own peace and security, 
the attach on the government-by the communist forces, with assistance 
from the north, became of greater and gr.eo.ter concern to the Government 
of Vietnam and the Government of the United States." 
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V. C. JUSTIFICAgiOH 0? gHB V7AH — PUBLIC STATEKB^IS 

K SKESPY ADI- IXM ISTRAiPION 
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« 

COMSSKTS 

« 

. Page 

1. Kennedy stresses the need for a force "balance that can deal 
effectively with guerrilla scale activities being utilized 

by Communist aggression (29 February 19S0). C-5 

2. Kennedy emphasizes the importance of a mobile and versatile 
force structure vhich can intervene swiftly and effectively 

in support of our global commitments (in June i960). C-»5 

3. Kennedy comments on the importance cf India, Japan, and a 
regional grouping cf the smaller nations to counter the threat 

of an aggressive China (22 September i960). C-5 

b. Kennedy comments on friction between Russia and China; empha¬ 
sizes the importance of India as an indicator of Asia’s future 
(22 October i960).. C-6 

5. Kennedy stresses the importance of Laotian securitv to that of 
Southeast Asia and the U.S.; also cur obligation under the 

S3AYG agreement (23 March 19ol). C-6 

6. Kennedy emphasizes threat of limited war and the need to main¬ 
tain powerful and mobile forces to prevent erosion of Free 

V?orld (26 March 1961)..... C-7 

7. Kennedy speahs of global exploitation of discontent and yearn¬ 
ing people by Cor.munist subversion; Vietnam cited as example 

(20 April 1961)..1.C-8 

8 . Kennedy discusses Communist threat to emerging nations of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America- with specific mention of Viet- 
nam; cites U.S. responsibilities as chief defender of freedom 

(28 April I90I).*.. . . C-9 

* 

9. Kennedy (in response *to question) states that the question of 

sending troops to Vietnam is being considered (5 May 1961). C-ll 

10. Johnsor.-Diem communique expressing U.S. awareness of Communist 
subversion in Vietnam and U.S. responsibilities and interest 

. in assisting the Saigon Government (13 May 1961). C-ll 

* 

11. Kennedy stresses the subversive threat facing the southern 

half of the globe (25 May 1961)... C-ll 


C-l . 
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12. Kennedy enumerates border violations to Southeast Asian nations, 
denounces the "war of liberation" justification, and stresses 
the consequences of successful Communist efforts in Lacs and 
Vietnam (25 September 1961).... C-12 

* 

13* Kennedy comments on evidence that guerrilla activity in South 

Vietnam is originating outside that country (11 October 1961)... C-13 


14. Kennedy acknowledges Hanoi direction of guerrilla effort in 
violation of Geneva Accords; indicates the U.S. is prepared to 
assist in the defense of Vietnam independence through increased 
aid (l4 December I9S1)..... 

15* Kennedy acknowledges a step-up in U.S. effort to resist aggres¬ 
sion in Vietnam under the guise of a "war of liberation" 

(ll January 1902). 

16. Kennedy's response to a question on the hazards of a coalition 
government in Lies provides insight into his thinking on mili¬ 
tary intervention as the other alternative (15 January 19S2).... 

17* Kennedy discusses U.S. involvement in Vietnam in general terms; 
specifics avoided in interest of security (7 February 1962). 
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C-15 


C-15 


C-15 


Kennedy reviews the development of U.S. involvement in Vietnam 

in response to cuestion suggesting a credibility orcblem 

(ll; February 253*2).“.I. - .‘.. 


C-lo 


19. Kennedy gives an excellent assessment of the state of the Com¬ 
munist world (23 March 1962)... 


C-i8 


20. Kennedy emphasizes the need to pursue our established goal of 
non-Ccnmunist Vietnam (ll April 1952)...*, 


21 . 


22 . 


- 23 . 


24. 


C-19 


Kennedy, commenting cn cease-fire violations in Laos, stresses 
the desirability of a political solution as contrasted to 
military intervention (9 May 1952)....... 


C-19 


Kennedy announces the movement of troops to Thailand as evi¬ 
dence of U.S. concern ever the Laotian cease-fire violations 
(15 May 1952)..... 

n 

Kennedy responds to questions on troop deployment to Thailand; 
cites S2AT0 obligations as the legal basis (17 May 1962). 
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C-21 


Kennedy describes Communist threat of infiltration an d sub¬ 
version as he envisioned it (6 June 1962). 
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Kennedy consents cn Mansfield's concern about the Adminis¬ 
tration’s Asian policies; suggests he does not think that 
Mansfield would advocate withdrawing from Vietnam or Thailand 
(14 N June 1962)...C-24 

An official statement calling attention to findings of Inter¬ 
national Control Commission that north Vietnam was violating 
the Geneva Accords (l5 July 19&2)....../:.. C-24 

Kennedy cautions that a split in the Communist world is over 

the means not the end of communising the world (14 January 1963)- C-25 

Kennedy argues for foreign aid to help eliminate root causes 
of unrest in developing world (l4 January 19^3)• • . C-27 

Kennedy expresses disagreement with recommendation of Mansfield 

committee to reduce aid to Southeast Asia; refuses to withdraw 

and turn it over to the Communists (6 Kerch 19o3). C-27 

Deputy Under Secretary for Political Affairs presents important • 
analysis of U.S. interests' in Southeast Asia; resources and 
location emphasised as is the importance of Communist revolu¬ 
tionary momentum; validity of SEATC ccrn.itr.ent also cited 

(8 April 1963). . . C-23 

Kennedy points cut the interrelationship of Southeast Asian 
nations in response to question on domino theory (24 April 

1963)....... c-30 

Kennedy cements on reasons for sending troops to South Viet¬ 
nam but not to Laos (8 May 19o3)... C -30 

Busk stresses the strategic importance of South Vietnam and • 

the history of cur involvement (13 May 19°3)*• • .. C-31 


Hilsman discusses Communist threat to Asia and the U.S. com¬ 
mitment to combat its spread; explains Viet Ceng role in South 
Vietnam and attempts to place It in perspective to worldwide 

threat (8 July 1963)..... C-33 


Kennedy emphasizes the need for U.S. presence in' South Vietnam 
to avoid collapse of the government; vows to stay (17 July 

1963).... c-37 

Heavner, Deputy Director of Vietnam Working Group, discusses 
in detail the evolution of U.S. involvement; he looks at South 
Vietnam as a strategic location, a moral commitment, & fulfill¬ 
ment of SEATO obligations' and a test case for "war of liberation" 

(9 September 1963). C-38 















Kennedy adrdts Diem's failings but feels it essential that 
the U.S. remain (2 September 19o3)»*». 
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38. Kennedy confirms his belief in "domino theory" and emphasizes 
need to remain and help governnent strengthen and refora 
(9 September 1963),. 


39• -Kennedy admits to the presence of 25,000 Americans in South 
Vietnam vith a nrimary goal of vanning the war (12 September 

1963)...’.......'... 



Kennedy gives excellent assessment of U.S. role and responsi 
bility to lead the defense of the world's free nations 
(25 September 1963)... 



Kennedy cites U.S. role as leader cf Free World (26 September 

1963 ).. 
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Policy statement reaffirming U.S. intent to fight aggression 
in Vietnam and elsewhere where independence and freedom are 
threatened (2 October 1963)... 


Kennedy had planned in his Dallas speech to emphasise that 
work alone cannot defend the Free World fror. Communist ad¬ 
vances; military and economic assistance mast be available to 
back U.S. premises (22 November 1963). 
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C. Kennedy Administration 


» « 

1. Senator John F. K ennedy, Congressional Record, February 29, I960, 

p. 3532: 


"But both before and after 1953 events have demonstrated that our 
nuclear retaliatory pover is not enough. It cannot deter Communist ag¬ 
gression which is too limited to justify atomic war. It cannot protect 
uncommitted nations against a Communist takeover using local or guerrilla 
forces. It cannot be used iii so-called brush-fire peripheral wars. In 
short, it cannot prevent the Communists from gradually nibbling at the 
fringe of the free world's territory and strength, until our security has ' 
been steadily eroded in piecemeal fashion - each Red advance being too 
small to justify massive retaliation, with all its risks. 

•* * * 

"in short, ve need forces of an entirely different kind, to keep the 

peace against limited aggression, and to fight it, if deterrence fails, 

without raising the conflict to a disastrous pitch. 

% 

"And our capability for conventional war is insufficient to avoid the 
hopeless dilemma of choosing between launching a nuclear attack and watch¬ 


ing aggressors mace piecemeal conquests." 


2. Senator John F. Kennedy's statement in Congressional Record, June 1*;, 

I960, p. llbB l: 


* * * 

'Ve must regain the ability to intervene effectively and swiftly in 
any limited war anywhere in the world -- augmenting, modernising and pro¬ 
viding increased mobility and versatility for the conventional forces and 
weapons of the Army and Marine Corp.s. As long as those forces lack the 
necessary airlift and sealift capacity and versatility of firepower, ve 
cannot protect our commitments around the globe - resist non-nuclear ag¬ 
gressions - or be certain of having enough time to decide on the use of 
our nuclear power." 


. * * * 

* 

3* Senator John F. Kennedy's statement as Quoted in the Washington Daily 
Hews, September 22, i 960 ! ~ “ 

* * * 


"i'he recognition is not really the crux of our foreign policy. The 
real question is what should be dqr.e about the harsh facts that China is 
a powerful and aggressive nation. The dangerous situation now existing 
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♦ 

can be remedied only by a strong and successful India, a strong and success 
ful Japan, and some kind of regional group over. Southeast Asia which gives 
these smaller countries the feeling that, in spite of their distaste for a 
military alliance, they will not be left to be picked off one by one at the 
whin of the Peiping regime." ■ 


4. Senator John ?. Kennedy Interview as Reported in The Washington Post, 
October 22, ly60: 

* * * 

"Cronkite: *...What areas do you see where the United States might 

take the offensive in a challenge to communism over the next 4 to 8 years?’ 

"Kennedy: ’...the most vulnerable area, I have felt, has been eastern 

Europe. I have been critical of the Administration’s failure to suggest 

policies which would make it possible for us to establish, for example, 

closer relations with Poland, particularly after the ’55-'5© period and the 

Hungarian revolution. V'e indicated at that time that we were not going to 

intervene militarily. There was a period there when Poland demonstrated a 

national independence, and even the Polish Government moved some distance 

away from the Soviet Union. 

^ • 

•Secondly, the relations tet\:con Russia and Chin?.. They are new 
engaged in a debate ever vhether var is the Means of coiMirunising the vorld, * 
or whether they should use subversion and inf i Itr at ion , economic slru^rles 
and all the rest. Kc one cun say vhai that course of action vill be, cut 
I think the next President of the United States should vatch it carefully. 

If those tvo years should split, it could have great effects throughout 
the entire vorld. 

* . 

• 

"Thirdly, I believe that India represents a great area for affirmative 
action by the Pree World. India started from about, the same place that 
China did. The Chinese Communists have been moving ahead the last 10 years. 
India...has been making some progress, but if India does not succeed with 
her 450 million people, if she can’t make freedom work, then people mov ;i 
the world are going to determine, particularly- in. the underdeveloped vorl:,, 
that the only way they can develop their resources is through the Communist 
system." 

* * * 


5• Kennedy Presidential hews Conference as Q u oted in the New York Tines , 
March 24, 1$-Sl. - news Conference of March 1931: 


"My fellow Americans, Laos is far away from America, but the world is 
small. Its 2,000,000 people live in a country three times the size of 
Austria. The security of all Southeast Asia will be endangered if Laos 
loses its neutral independence. Its own safety runs with the safety of 
us all, in real neutrality observed by all. 
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"I want to make it clear to the American people and to all of the 
world that all we vant in Laos is peace and not war, a truly neutral 
government and not a cold war pawn, a settlement concluded at the con¬ 
ference table and not on the battlefield. 

* * * 

"Q. 'Mr. President, there appears to .be some national unavareness of 
the importance of a free Laos to the security of the United States and to 
the individxial American. Could you spell out your views on that a little 
further? 


"A. 'Well, quite obviously geographically Laos borders on Thailand, 
which is, to which the United States has treaty obligations under the , 
SEATO agreement of 195**, it borders on South Vietnam - it borders on 
Vietnam - to which the United States has very close ties, and also which 
is a signatory of the SEATO pact. 

"The aggression against Laos itself was referred to in the SEATO agree¬ 
ment, so that given this, the nature of the geography, its location the 
commitments which the United States and obligations which the United States 
has assumed towards Laos as well as the surrounding countries - as veil as 
other signatories of the SEATO pact - it's quite obvious that if the Ccn- 
munists were able to move in arid dominate this country, it would endanger 
the security of all, and the peace of all of Southeast Asia. 


"And as a member of the United nations' and as a signatory to the SEATO 
pact, and as a country which is concerned with the strength of the cause 
of freedom around the world, that quite obviously affects the security of 
the United States." 


6. President Kennedy's Special Message to Congress on the Defense Budget, 
March 2$. lS'ol, Public Papers of the Presidents, Kennedy,' lS-hl, p. ?-? 3 ' 


* * 


"The strength and deployment of our forces in combination with those 
of our allies should be sufficiently powerful and mobile to prevent the 
steady erosion of the Free World through limited wars; and it is this role 
that should constitute the primary mission of our overseas forces. Non¬ 
nuclear wars, and sub-limited or guerrilla warfare, have since 19**5 con¬ 
stituted the most active and constant threat to Free World security. Those 
units of our forces which are stationed overseas, or designed to fight 
overseas, can be most usefully oriented toward deterring or confining those 
conflicts which do not justify and must not lead to a general nuclear attack. 
In the event of a major aggression that could not be repulsed by conventional 
forces, we must be prepared to take whatever action with whatever weapons 
are appropriate. But our objective- now is to increase our ability to con¬ 
fine our response to non-nuclear weapons, and to lessen the incentive for 
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for any limited agression by making clear vhat our response will accom¬ 
plish. In most areas of the world, the main burden of local defense 
against overt attack, subversion and guerrilla warfare must rest on local 
populations and forces. 3ut given the great likelihood end seriousness 
of this threat, ve nust be prepared to. make a substantial contribution in 
the form of strong, highly mobile forces trained in this type of warfare, 
some of vhich must be deployed in forward areas, with a substantial air¬ 
lift and sealift capacity end prestocked overseas bases. 

"In this area of local, wars, ve must inevitably count on the coopera¬ 
tive efforts of other peoples and nations who share our concern. Indeed, 
their interests are more often directly engaged in such conflicts. The 
self-reliant are also those when it is easiest to help — and for these 
reasons ve must continue and reshape the Military Assistance Program vhich 
I have discussed earlier in my special message on foreign aid. 

' "Strengthened capacity to meet limited and guerrilla warfare — limited 
military adventures and threats to the security of the Free World that are 
not large enough to justify the label of ’limited war. ’ We need a greater 
ability to deal vith guerrilla forces, insurrections, and subversion. Much 
of our effort to create guerrilla and anti-guerrilla capabilities has in 
the past been aimed at general war. We must be ready now to deal vith any 
sine of force, including snail externally.supported bands of men; and ve 
must help train local forces to be equally effective.” 


7* President Kennedy’s Add ress to Ameri ca n Soc i ety of Newspap er Editors, 
A pril 20, IS el, Public Pavers of the P residents, Kennedy, ic-3l, u. 5 Co : 

* -x- * . • 


"...ve face a relentless struggle in every corner of the globe that 
goes far beyond the clash of armies or even nuclear armaments. The armies 
are there, and in large number. The nuclear armaments are there. Eut‘ 
they serve primarily as the shield behind vhich subversion, infiltration, 
and a host of other tactics steadily advance, picking off vulnerable areas 
one by one in situations vhich do not permit our ovn armed intervention. 

"Power is the hallmark of this offensive — power and discipline and 
deceit. The legitimate discontent of yearning people is exploited. The 
legitimate trappings of self-determination are employed. But once in 
power, all talk of discontent is repressed, all self-determination disappears, 
and the promise of a revolution of hope is betrayed, as in Cuba, into a 
reign of terror. Those who on instruction staged automatic ’riots’ in the 
streets of free i.ations over the efforts of a amall group of young Cubans 
to regain their freedom should recall the long roll call of refugees who 
cannot now go back — to Hungary, to North Korea, to North Viet-IT am, to 
East Germany, or to Poland, or to any of the other lands from vhich a steady 
stream of refugees pours forth, in eloquent testimony to the cruel oppres¬ 
sion now holding sway in their homeland. 
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"We dare not fail to see the insidious nature of this new and deeper 
struggle. We dare not fail to grasp the new concepts, the new tools, the 
nev sense of urgency we will need to combat it — whether in Cuba or South 
Vietrl’cn. And we dare not fail to realise that this struggle is taking 
place every day, without fanfare, in thousands of villages and markets — 
day and night — and in classrooms all over the globe. 

"The message of Cuba, of Laos, of the rising din of Communist voices 
in Asia and Latin* .America — these messages are all the same. The com¬ 
placent, the self-indulgent, the soft societies are about to be swept away 
with tiie debris of history. Only the strong, only the industrious, only 
the determined, only the courageous, only the visionary who determine the 
real nature of our struggle can possibly survive. 

"Ho greater task faces this country or this administration. Ko other 
challenge is more deserving of our every effort and energy. Too long we 
have fixed our eyes on traditional military needs, on armies prepared to 
cross borders, on missiles poised for flight. Kov; it should be clear that 
this is no longer enough — that our security may be lost piece by piece, 
country by country, without the firing of a single missile or the crossing 
of a single border. 

"We intend to or of it from this lesson. We intend to re-examine and 

^ « 

re-orient our forces of all kinds — our tactics and our institutions here 
in tills community. We intend to intensify our 'efforts for a .struggle in 
many ways more difficult than war, whore disappointment will often accom¬ 
pany us. 

"For I an convinced that we in this country and in the free world possess 
the necessary resource, and the skill, and the added strength that comes 
from a belief in the freedom of man. And I am actually convinced that history 
will record the fact that this bitter struggle reached its climax in the late 
1950‘s and the early ISoO's. Let mo then make clear as the President of the 
United States that I am determined upon our system's survival and success, 
regardless of the cost and regardless of the peril!“ 



President Kennedy's Address, 
April £8, 19-Sl, Public Papers 


in. Chicago to Democratic Party Dinner, 
of the Presidents, Kennedy, 19ol. p. 



* * * 


"We live in a hazardous and dangerous time. I do not think it's possible 
to overstate it. We live in a world which has changed tremendously in our 
lifetime — history only will secure a full perspective on that change. But 
here is Africa, which was held by Western European powers for several 
centuries, now independent -- which holds within its countries masses of 
people, many of them illiterate, who live on average incomes of 50 or 60 
or 75 dollars a year, who want a change, who now are the masters of their 
own house but who lack the means of building a viable economy, who are im¬ 
pressed by the example of the Soviet Union and the Chinese, who — not 


knowing the meaning of freedom in their own lives — wonder whether the 
Communist system holds the secret of organising the resources of the state 
in order to bring them a better life. 

"And what is true of Africa is truer of Asia, and what is true of Africa 
and Asia is true in some degree of Latin America* The Communists move 
among them, disciplined, organised, subject to an international discipline, 
promising under their system that all will be well, knowing that if they 
can win just once, then the iron grip of the totalitarian state goes upon 
the population — those who resist become refugees, or are shot — and they 
manage to control the population. 

"Tonight, in Viet-IIam, where the President was re-elected recently in 
the last 2 weeks by a majority of 75 to 80 percent, yet a small army of 
guerrillas, organized and sustained by the Communist Viet Minh in the north, 
control most of the countryside in the nighttime — in the last 12 months 
have assassinated over four thousand civil officers, two thousand state 
employees and two thousand police, believing if they can 'spill the vine, * 
that then they can win control of the population. And when they have von, 
they do not intend to give way. 

"Kov our great responsibility is to be the chief defender of freedom, 
in this time of maximum danger. Only the United States has the power and 
the resources and the determination. V.'e have committed ourselves to the 
defense of dozens of countries stretched around the globe who look to us 
for independence, who leek to us for the defense of their freedom. 

• 

"We are prepared to meet our obligations, but we can only defend the 
freedom of those who are determined to be free themselves. We can assist 
then — we will bear, more than our share of the burden, but- we can only 
holp those vho are ready to bear their share of the burden theraselves. 

% 

"The Russians and the Chinese, containing within their borders nearly 
a billion people, totally mobilized for the advance of the Communist system, 
operating from narrow, interior lines of communication, pressuring cn 
Southeast Asia with the masses of the Chinese amic-s potentially ready to 
move — of the Russians who hold great power potentially in the Kiddle East 
and Western Europe — the United States stands as the chief defender cf 
freedom.. 

« 

. "I said in my Inaugural Address that no group of people in any genera¬ 
tion since democracy was first developed by the ancient Greeks nearly 
twenty-four or -five hundred years ago, have ever borne a responsibility 

as great as ours. t And I welcome it — and I welcome it tonight. 

, » 

"There is no easy answer to the dilemmas that we face. Our great ally 
is the fact that people do desire to be free, that people will sacrifice 
everything in their desire to maintain their independence. And as the true 
nature of the Communist conspiracy becomes better known around the globe, 
when people come to realize — as they surely will — that the Communist 
advance does not represent a means of liberation but represents a final 
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enslaver-cat, then I believe that they will rally to the cause to which ve 
have given our support and our commitment. 

M I believe that we rust build our country well, also. Senator Douglas 
described what we are attempting to do.- The burdens are heavy upon us. 

V?e have to cake this'society an example to the world, strong enough to 
•serve not only as an example but strong enough to maintain the commitments 
that we have assumed."* 

•* * * 


9* President Kennedy's P residential News Conference, Kay 5 , 1961 , Public 
Papers of the Presidents, Kennedy, 1961, p. 356 : 


"Q. 'There have been reports that you would be prepared to send 
American forces into South Vietnam if that became necessary to prevent 
Communist domination of that country. Coiad you tell us whether that is 
correct and also anything else you have regarding plans for that country? 

"A. 'Well, we have had a group working in the Government and we've had 
a Security Council meeting about the problems which are faced in Vietnam 
by guerrillas and by the barrage which the present Government is being sub¬ 
jected to. The problem of troops... the natter of what we're going to do to 
assist Vietnam to obtain its independence it...a matter still under con¬ 
sideration!. 


It 


* ‘ * 


10. Joint C o mur.ique Issued at Saigon by the Vi ce President of th e United 
States ana the Fresice rw of Viet-I.cm, May 13, l£cl, Duoartmei 
State Bulletin, June 19, l£ol, p. 9 $o: 


Ui If 


01 * 


"The United States, for its part, is conscious of the determination, 
energy and sacrifices which the Vietnamese people, under the dedicated 
leadership of President Ngo Dinh Diem, have brought to the defense of 
freedom in their land. 

m 

"The United States is also conscious of its responsibility and duty, 
in its own self-interest as well as in the interest'of other free peoples, 
to assist a brave country in the defense of its liberties against unprovoked 

subversion and Communist terror. It has no other motive than the defense"* 
of freedom." 



President Kennedy's Special Me ssage to Congress, Kay 25 , 1961 , Public 
Papers of the Presidents, Kennedy,' 1961: “ 


"The great battleground for .the defense and 
is the whole southern half of.the globe -- Asia, 


excansion of freedem todav 

t* 

Latin America, Africa and 
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the Middle East — the lands of the rising peoples. Their revolution is 
the greatest in human history. They seek an end to injustice, tyranny, 
and exploitation. More than an end, they seek a beginning. 

* 

"And theirs is a revolution which've would support regardless of the 
Cold War, and regardless of which political or economic route they should 
choose to freedom. 

* 

"For the adversaries of freedom did not create the revolution; nor did 
they create the conditions which compel it. But they are seeking to ride 
the crest .of its wave — to capture it for themselves. 

"Yet their aggression is more often concealed than open. They have 

fired no missiles; and their troops are seldom seen. They send arms, 

agitators, aid, technicians ar.d propaganda to every troubled area. But 

where fighting is required, it is usually done by others — by guerrillas 

striking at night, by assassins striking alone — assassins who have taken 

the lives of four thousand civil officers in the last twelve months in 

Vietnam alone — by subversive and saboteurs and insurrectionists, who in 

some cases control whole areas inside of independent nations. 

, 

"With these formidable -.•capons, the adversaries .of freedom plan to con 
solidate their territory — to exploit, to control, end finally to destroy 
the hopes of the world's newest nations; and they have ambition to do it 
before the end of this decade. It is a contest of will and purpose as 
veil as force and violence — a battle for minds and souls as veil as lives 
and territory. And in that contest, we cannot stand aside. 


"We stand, as ve have always stood from our earliest beginnings, for 
the independence and equality of all nations. This nation was born of 
revolution and raised in freedom. And we do not intend to leave an open 
road for despotism. 

"There is no single simple policy which meets this challenge. Experi¬ 
ence has taught us that no one nation has the power or the wisdom to solve 
all the. problems of the world or manage its revolutionary tides — that 
extending our commitments does not always increase our security — that 
any initiative carries with it the risk of a temporary defeat — that 
nuclear weapons cannot prevent subversion — that no free people can be 
kept free without will and energy of their own — ” 

* * * 

* 

12. President Kennedy * s Address to the United nations, September 2$, l$6l. 
Public Papers of the Presidents. Kennedy. lgol, p. 624: 


"Finally, as President of the United States, I consider it my duty to 
report to this Assembly on two threats to the peace -which are not on your 
crowded agenda, but which causes us, and most of you, the deepest concern. 
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’’The first threat on which I wish to report is widely misunderstood: 
the smoldering coal?, of war in Southeast Asia. South Vietnam is already 
under, attack — sometimes by a single assassin, sometimes by a band of 
guerrillas, recently by full battalions.. The peaceful borders of •Burma, 
Cambodia and India have been repeatedly violated. And the peaceful 
people of Laos are in danger of losing the independence they gained not 
so long ago. . 


"Ho one can call these 'wars of liberation.* Tor these are free 
countries living under governments. Uor are these aggressions any less 
real because men are knifed in their homes and not shot in the fields of 
battle. 


"The very simple question confronting the world community is whether 
measures can be devised to protect the snail and weak from such tactics. 
For if they are successful in Laos and South Vietnam, the gates will be 
opened wide. 

"The United States seeks for itself no base, no territory, no special 
position in this area of any kind. \<e support a truly neutral and inde¬ 
pendent Lacs, its people free from outside interference, living at peace 
with themselves and with their neighbors, assured that their territory 
will not be used for attacks cn others, and under a government comparable 
(as i!r. Khrushchev and I agreed at Vienna) to Cambodia and'Burma. 


"But now the negotiations over Laos are reaching a crucial stage. The 
ceasefire is at best precarious. The rainy season is coming to an end. 
Laotian territory is being used to infiltrate South Vietnam. The world 
community must recognize — all those who are involved — that this potent 
threat to Laotian peace and freedom is indivifiible from all other threats 
to their own." 


13. President Kennedy's News Conference, October 11, 19ol> Public Papers 
of the Presiden t s-, Kennedy, 1961, p. 6£oT 1 


"Troops to Vietnam? 


"Q. Mr. Fresident, in reference to your decision to send General Taylor 
to Vietnam, there may be some interpretation of that decision as implying 
confirmation of reports that you intend to send American forces to Vietnam 
or Thailand or Laos. Can you give us your appraisal of the conditions under 
which you might find it necessary to send troops? 


"THE PRESIDENT: V. T e are going to wait until General Taylor comes back 
and brings an up-to-date description of the situation, particularly in Viet¬ 
nam. As you know, in the last two or three months there has been a large 
increase in the number of the' forces that have been involved. There has 
been evidence that some of these forces have come from beyond the frontiers. 
General Taylor will give me and the Joint Chiefs of Staff an educated 
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military guess as to vhat the situation is that the government there faces. 
Then ve can ccae to conclusions as to vhat is the best thing to do.” 

* * * 



President Kennedy 
nent of State Bull 


letter to President Picas, December lh, lgol, 
euin, January 1, 1962, p. 13: 


Depart 


"Dear Ilr. President: I have received your recent letter in vhich you 
described so cogently the dangerous condition caused by North Viet-Ham’s 
efforts to take over your country. The situation in your embattled country 
is veil known to jse and to the American people. Vie have been deeply dis¬ 
turbed by the assault on your country. Our indignation has mounted as the 
deliberate savagery of the Communist program of assassination, kidnapping 
and vanton violence became clear. 


"Your letter underlines vhat our own information has convincingly shown 
— that the campaign of force and terror nov being vaged against your people 
an'd your Government is supported and directed fren the outside by the 
authorities at Hanoi. They have thus violated the provisions of the Geneva 
Accords designed to ensure peace in Viet-IIan and to vhich they bound them¬ 
selves in 195*:. 

"At that time, the United States, although not a party to the Accords, 
declared that it 'mould view any renewal of the aggression in violation o? 
the agreements with grave concern and as seriously threatening international 
peace and security.’ Vie continue to maintain that view. 

. • 
"l'n accordance with that declaration, and in response to your request, 
ve are prepared to help the Republic of Viet-Kan to protect its people and 
to preserve its independence. Vie shall promptly increase cur assistance 
to your defense effort as veil as help relieve the destruction of the 
floods vhich you describe. I have already given the orders to get those 
programs underway. 

"The United States, like the Republic of Viet-IJen, remains devoted to 
the cause of peace and our primary purpose - is to help your people maintain 
their independence. If the Communist authorities in North Viet-IIam vill 
stop their campaign to destroy the Republic of Viet-Nsm, the measures ve 
are taking to assist your defense efforts vill no longer be necessary. Vie 
shall seek' to persuade the Communists to give up their attempts of force 
and subversion. In any case, ve are confident that, the Vietnamese people 
vill preserve their independence and gain the peace and prosperity for 
vhich they have sought so hard and so long. 


"JOHN F. KENNEDY 


"His Excellency Ngo Dinh Diem 
President and Secretary of State for 
National Defense 
The Republic of Viet-Nam 
Saigon, Viet-Nam" 
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President Kennedy’s State of the 
Public Papers of the Presidents, 


Union Message, January 11, 1962, 
Kennedy a 1962, p. 12; 


* * * 


"A satisfactory settlement in Laos would ilso help to achieve and 
safeguard the peace in Viet Kan — where - the foe is increasing his tactics 
of terror — where cur own efforts have been stepped up — and where the 
local government has initiated new programs and reforms to broaden the 
base of resistance. The systematic aggression now bleeding that country 
is not a 'war of liberation* —r for Viet Kan is already free. It is a war 
of attempted subjugation — and it will be resisted. 


16. President Kennedy's Keys Conference, January 15, 1962, Public Papers 
of the Presidents, Kennedy, 1932. p. lS: 


* 


"Q. in the past it would seem that coalition governments lean towards 
Communist control. Are we then taking a chance in supporting a coalition- 

type government in Southeast Asia? 

• * 

"A. \Je are taking a chance in all of Southeast Asia said we're taking 

a chance in other areas. 


"Nobody car* make any predictions sure for the future really on any 
matter in which there are powerful interests at stake* I think, however, 
that we have to consider what our alternatives are and what the prospects 
for war are in that area if we fail in our present efforts, and the geo¬ 
graphic problems which would have to be surmounted in such a military en¬ 
gagement where there is no easy entrance by sea and where the geographic 
location is extremely — a long way from us and very close to those who 
might become involved. So that there is no easy sure answer for Laos. 

"But it is my judgment that it is in the best interests of our country 
to work for a neutral and independent Laos. Ne are attempting to do that 
and I can assure you that I recognise the risks that are involved. But I 
also think ve should consider the risks if we fail. And particularly of 
the possibility of escalation of a military struggle in a place of danger. 
So we're going to attempt to work out this matter in a way which permits 
us to try." * 


17. President Kennedy's Hews Conference, February 7, 193-> Public Paxer s 
of the Presidents, Kennedy, 1932, p. 121: 


"The Subterranean war 



Mr. President, there seems to be some doubt, at least 


level and in the region 
American.people ar.d the 


where this is going on, as to the right 
rest of the world to know the extent of 


on the local 
of the 
the battle 
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in South Vietnam. Could you tell us, sir, what the situation is there? 
How deeply are ve involved in what seems to be a growing war and what are 
the rights of the people to know what our forces are doing? 


\ 


"THE PRESIDES?: There is a war going on i.n South Vietnam, and I think 
that last week there were over 500 killings, and assassinations and bomb¬ 
ings and the casualties are high. As I said last week, it is a subterran¬ 
ean war, a guerrilla war of increasing ferocity. The United States, since 
the end of the Geneva Accord, setting up the South Vietnamese government 
as an independent government, has been assisting Vietnam economically to 
maintain its independence, viability and also sent training groups out 
there, which have been expanded in recent weeks, as the attacks on the 
government and the people of South Vietnam have increased. 

"We are out there on training and on transportation, and we are assist¬ 
ing in every way we properly can the people of South Vietnam, who with the 

greatest courage and under danger are attempting to maintain their freedom, 

* 

"how, this is an area where there is a good deal of danger and it is a 
matter of information. We don't want to have information which is of 
assistance to the enemy and it is a matter which I think will have to be 
worked out with the government of Vietnam which bears the primary respon¬ 
sibility." * 


18. President Kennedy's hews Conference, February 1*;, ly62. Public Pa pers 

p. 13o: 
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"Involvement in Vietnam 


"Q. Mr. President, the Republican K-ational Committee publication has 
said that you have bec-n less than candid with the American people as to 
how deeply we are involved in Vietnam. Could you throw any rare light on 
that? 


"THE PRESIDENT: Yes, as you know, the United States for more than a 
decade has been assisting the government, the people of Vietnam, to main¬ 
tain their independence. Way back'on Dec.. 23, 1950, vs signed a military 
assistance agreement with France and with In&o-Cliina which at that tire 
included Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. We also signed in December of 1951 
an agreement directly with Vietnam. 

♦ 

"Now in 1954, the Geneva agreements were signed, and while we did not 
sign those agreements, nevertheless Under Secretary Bedel Smith stated that 
he would view any renewal of aggression in Vietnam in violation of the 
aforesaid agreements with grave concern, and as seriously threatening 
international peace and security. At the time that the SEATO Pact was 
signed in 195^, Sept. 8, Vietnam was not a signatory, it was a protocol 
state, and, therefore, this pact which was approved by the Senate with 
only, I think, two against it,, under Article 4, stated that the United State 



recognised that aggression by means of armed attack against Vietnam would 
threaten our ova peace and security. So since that time the United States 
has be.en assisting the government of Vietnam to maintain its independence. 
It has had a military training mission there and extensive economic assis¬ 
tance . 


"As you know, in the last two years the var has increased. The Vice 
President visited ther'e last spring. The var became more intense every 
month; in fact, every week. The attack on the government by the Communist 
forces vith assistance from the north became of greater and greater concern 
to the government of Vietnam and the Government of the United States. _ 

"We sent — I sent General Taylor there to make a review of the situa¬ 
tion. The President of Vietnam asked us for additional assistance. We 
issued, as you remember, a white paper which detailed the support vhich 
the Viet Kinh in the north were giving to this Communist insurgent move¬ 
ment and ve have increased our assistance there. And we are supplying 
logistic assistance, transportation assistance, training, and ve have a 
number of Americans who are taking part in that effort. 

"We have discussed this matter — ve discussed it vith the leadership 
of the Republicans and Democrats vhen ve met in early January and informed 
them of what ve were doing in Vietnam. We -- Mr. Rusk has discussed it 
vith the House and Senate Foreign. Affairs Committee. Hr. KcRannra has 
discussed it vith the Armed Services Committee. The leadership on both 
sides, Repxiblicans end Democrats — we have explained to them our concern 
about what is happening there, and they have been responsive, I think, to 
evidence their concern. So that there is a long history of our efforts to 
prevent Vietnam from falling under control of the Communists. That is 
vhat ve are nov attempting to do. And as the var has increased in scope, 
our assistance has increased as a result .of the request of the government. 
So that I think we should — as it is a natter of great importance, a 
matter of' great sensitivity — my view has always been that the headquar¬ 
ters of both of our parties should really attempt to leave these matters 
to be discussed by responsible leaders on both sides. In my opinion, ve 
have had a very strong bi-partisan consensus up to now, and I am hopeful 
that it will continue in regard to the action that ve are taking. 


"Q. Mr. President, do you feel that you have told the American people 
as much as can be told, because of the sensitivity of the subject? Is that 
right? ' . 

♦ 

"THE PRESIDENT: I think I have just indicated what our role is. We 
have increased our assistance to the government, its logistics, and we 
have not sent combat troops there, although the training missions that ve 
have there have been instructed that if they are fired upon they are, of 
course, to fire back, to protect themselves, but ve have not sent combat 
troops, in the generally understood sense of the vord. YJe have increased 
our training mission, and ve have increased our logistics support, and we 
are attempting to prevent a Communist take-over of Vietnam, which is in 
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accordance with a policy vhich our Government has followed for the last 
— certainly since 1954, and even before then as I have indicated. We 
are attempting to make all of the information available that ve can, 
consistent with cur security needs in the area. So I feel that are 
being as frank as ve can be, ana I think vhat I have said to you is a 
description of our activity there. " 

* ^ ^ 


19. President Kennedy's Speech at University of California, March 23, 1?$2, 


Public Papers of the Presidents, Kennedy, 1$62> p. 26?: 

% 

’’The leaders of the Communist world are not only confronted by acute 
internal problems in each Communist country — the failure of agriculture, 
the rising discontent of the youth and the intellectuals, the demands of 
technical and managerial groups for status and security. They are ccn- 
frcnted in addition by profound divisions within the Communist world itself 
— divisions vhich have already shattered the image of communism as a uni¬ 
versal system guaranteed to abolish all social ana international conflicts, 
the most valuable asset vhich the Communists had for many years. 

* 

"Wisdom requires the long view. And the long view shows us that the 
revolution of national independence is a fundamental fact of our era. This 
revolution cannot be stepped. 

"As new nations emerge from the oblivion of centuries, their first as¬ 
piration is to affirm their national identity. Their deepest here is for 
a world where, within a framework of international cooperation, every 
country can solve its o’.m problems according to its own traditions and 
ideals. 

, « 

% 

"It is in the interests of the pursuit of knowledge — and it is in 
our own national interest — that this revolution of national independence 
succeed. For the Communists rest everything on the idea of a monolithic 
world — a world where all knowledge has a single pattern, all societies 
move toward a single model, all problems have a s'ingle solution, and all 
roads lead to a single destination. 

• 

"The pursuit of knowledge, on the other hand, rests everything on the 
opposite idea — on the idea of a world based on diversity, self-determina¬ 
tion and freedom. And that is the kind of world to which we Americans, as 
a nation, are committed by the principles on which this republic was formed. 
• 

"As Den conduct the pursuit of knowledge, they create a world which 
freely unites national diversity and international partnership. This emerg¬ 
ing world is incompatible with the Communist conception of world order. 

t 

"It- will irresistibly burst the bonds of Communist organization and 
Communist ideology. And diversity and independence, far from being opposed 
to the American' conception of world order, represent, the very essence of 
our vision of the future. 


"There used to be much talk a few years ago about the inevitable 
triumph of cGmaunirn. We. hear such talk much less now. Ko one who 
examinee the modern world can doubt that the great currents of history 
are carrying the world away from the monolithic idea toward the pluralist 

idea — away fro:• communism and toward national independence and freedom. 

♦ 

"Ko one can doubt that the wave of the future is not the conquest of 
the world by a single dogmatic creed, but the liberation of the diverse 
energies of free nations and free men. Ho one can doubt that cooperation 
in the pursuit of knowledge must lead to freedom of the mind and of the 
soul. 


"The specter of thermonuclear war will hang over mankind; and we must 
heed the advice of Oliver Wendell Holmes of 'freedom leaning on her spear* 

to disarm safely and effectively. 


until all nations are vise enough t 


* * * 

« 

"We must seise the vision of a free and diverse world — and shape 

our policies to speed progress toward a flexible world order. 

♦ 

"This is the unifying spirit of our policies in the world. The pur¬ 
pose of our aid programs must be to help developing countries to rove 
forward as rapidly as possible on the road to genuine national indepen¬ 
dence. 

* 

"Our military policies must assist nations to protect the processes 

of democratic reform and development against disruption and intervention." 

\ 

* * * 


20 . 


President Kennedy's Hews Conference, April 11, 19o2, Public Parers of 
the Presidents^ Kennedy, 1^32 3 p. ^ 22 : 


"viet-ea:-: 

"Q: Sir, what are you going to do about the American soldiers gettin i 
killed in Viet-II am? 

"A: .. .We are attempting to help Viet-Ham maintain its independence 

and not fall under the domination of the communists.. .But we cannot desis 
in Viet-ilan...." 


j. 

U 


* * * 


21. P resident Kennedy's Hews Co nference, May 9, 1$62, Public Papers of 

the Preside ntsKennedy, 1562, p. 3777 
* « 

"THE bucket: cease-fire 

"Q: Mr. President, last February at a news conference you told us 
that the cease-fire was becoming frayed in Laos and in the event that it 



was broken, it could lead to a very serious decision. I vender, Mr. 
President, now that the cease-fire has been broken, if efforts should 
fail to re-establish it, vculd it cause a r e - exemin at i on on the part 
of the United States towards its policy there? 

"THE PRESIDENT: Well, ve are concerned about the break in the 
cease-fire. As you know, the State Department, the Acting Secretary cf 
State, and the Assistant Secretary of State, net today with .Ambassador 
Dobrynin, this afternoon. We have already indicated to one of the co- 
chairmen, the British government, our- great concern about it. Cur am¬ 
bassador in Moscow net with the foreign secretary of the Soviet. Union, 

Mr. Gromyko. 

V 

"We do believe* and have said from the beginning* that the negotia¬ 
tions should move much mere quickly than they have. The longer this 
rather frayed cease-fire continues* the more chance ve vill have of the 
kind of incidents ve have had in the past fev days. That is v:hy ve '..ere 
hopeful* after the meetings at Geneva last summer and fall* that the 
negotiations betvoen the parties involved vould take place last fall, 
and ve could organise a goverment*. rather than trying to continue to 
hold lines vhich in some cases are exposed* and vhich are subject to vhis 
kir.d of pressure. Sc that has been our vie;:. 


a 1 ''* .*"• ") f~ ■' "rtv t ■?* -■> rv,*? f ‘ 
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there is not an agreement on a government, the longer some groups sv 
out from these kinds of conversations* then the more hazardous the s 
tion becomes. 


~ *■ rv-v 

. v.. . 


m v % • c*. ^ 


"Kov, on the particular incident, it is a clear breach cf the cease¬ 
fire. We have indicated and ve hope that the Soviet Union, vhich is 
committed to a policy based on the statement at Vienna, in regard to Laos, 
ve are hopeful that we con bring about a restoration of the cease-fire. 

But ve have got to use the time to try to move ahead in our political 
negotiations. 

* 

”1 agree it is a very hazardous course, but introducing .American 
forces is the other one — let's not think there is some great third 
course. That also is a hazardous course and ve want to attempt to see 
if ve can work out a peaceful solution, vhich has been our object for 
many months. I believe that these negotiations should take place cuickly. 
This is not a satisfactory situation today." 


22. White House Statement of .the President, May 15, 1952, Public Papers 
of the PresiccntVTKennedy, 1962. p. 396 : 

* 

« 

"Following joint consideration by the governments cf the United 
States and Thailand cf the situation in Southeast Asia, the P.cyal Thai 
Government has invited, and I have today ordered, additional elements of 
the United States military forces, both - ground and air, to proceed to 
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Thailand and to remain there until further orders. These forces are to 
help ensure the territorial integrity of this peaceful country. 

. 

"The dispatch of United States forces to Thailand was considered 
desirable because of recent attacks in Laos by Communist forces, and 
the subsequent movement of Communist military units toward the border 
Of Thailand. 

* 

• "A threat to Thailand is of grave concern to the United States. I 
have, therefore, ordered certain additional American military forces into 
Thailand in order that we may be in a position to fulfill speedily our 
obligations under the Manila Pact of 195^, a defense agreement which was 
approved overwhelmingly by the U.S. Senate, and to which the Secretary of 
State and Foreign Minister of Thailand referred in their joint statement 
of March 6, 1962. We are in consultation with SSATO Governments on the 
situation. 

* 

"I emphasise that this is a defensive act on the part of the United 
States and wholly consistent with the United Nations Charter which 
specifically recognises that nations have an inherent right to take 
collective measures for self-defense. In the spirit of that Charter, 

I have directed that the Secretary General of the United nations be in¬ 
formed of the actions that we are- taking. 

"There is no change in cur policy toward lacs, which continues to 
be the re-establishment of en effective cease-fire and orervot negotia- 
tions for a government of national union." 


23. President Kennedy's News Conference, May 17, 19c>2. Public Papers of 

the Presidents, Kennedy. l^o2, v. *.'02: 

"Ko Further Breach in Laos 

"Q: Mr. President, could you bring us up. to date on the Laotian 
situation since the dispatch of our troops in"Thailand? Specifically, do 
you feel that w r e have increased the chances of cur getting caught in a 
Communist shooting war in Southeast A.sia? 

* 

"THE PRESIDE!!!: We are continuing to hope that there will be a 
national government or national union, which has been our policy, as you 
know, for a year. We are going into Thailand, at the decision of the 
Thai government, our own decision to provide for the defense of Thailand. 
The latest information indicates no further breach of the cease-fire. 

We also have indications that the three princes will engage in conversation 
shortly. I hope they will produce a government. That is our object. I 
have already indicated the great hazards of a shooting war in Asia. In 
Asia, it is our* object to bring about a diplomatic solution which will make 
the chances of such a war far less likely. 
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"Troops in Thailand 

"Q: Mr. President, in light of your answer to this question,, sir, 
could you give us any idea how long th'e American troops will be needed 
in Thailand? 

"THE PRESIDENT: *1 cannot at this tine. 

"Q: Have you any idea under what conditions they night return? 

"THE PKSSIDEi.T : I cannot at this tine. They'have only been in there 
for a very short while, and \:e can't tell when they will cone out. It 
will depend a goca deal on what conditions are in Thailand and the neigh¬ 
boring countries. 

• 

"Restoring the Cease-Fire 

"Q: Mr. President, could you tell us, please, what you would consider 
the restoration of an effective cease-fire? ’.Could this involve the with- 
draval of the Communist forces, to their position before the attach or. Iran 
Tha, or more or less a quiescence which would permit the talks to go forward 
on the government? 

"THE PRESIDENT: Obviously, we would prefer as grout a withdrawal to 

the line that was in effect a week or so ago as we could get. I would 

think, however, that the peace along the -line- which now r.sy exist, of 

course, is essential. 

* ♦ 

"Objectives in Laos 

"{>: Mr. President, vciild you review for us the considerations that 
you had in nind last weekend when you took this rather swift action to move 
more American troops into Thailand? 

"THE PRESIDENT: Yes. We are concerned about the breach of the cease¬ 
fire, the sign of deterioration in Laos, which brought Communist forces to 
the border of Thailand up in the Mekong River section, up not too far from 
Man Tha, and v:e did not know whether this was an indication of a general 
breach of the cease-fire which, of course, would immediately imperil Thailand. 
So in our desire to stabilise the situation, we got in touch with the govern¬ 
ment, which was already in touch with us, and worked out the proposed course 
of action. 

* * * 


"Legality of Thailand Move 

• i * 

"Q: Mr. President, what was the legal basis for our sending troops 
to Thailand? Mss it a bilateral arrangement that we have with the Thai 
government, or was it possibly secret arrangements? 
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"THE PRESIDES’: No, the actual legal basis was to put us in a 
position to fulfill our obligations under the SEATO Treaty. 

"Q: Mr. President, are the other -members of the SEATO Treaty organi¬ 
zation doing the seme? 

♦ « 

"THE PRESIDENT: .They have been asked to do so, and there have been 
indications of a favorable response from several of then. This is a' de- 
cision for than. Eut ve have responded and net our obligations. 

* * * 


"The Intentions of Pathet Lao 

"Q: Mr. President, back on the subject of Southeast Asia, has there 
been any indication that the Pathet Lao intended to march against Thailand 
or against the capital of Laos, and, second, under what conditions would 
the United States send its troops into Laos? 

"IKE PRESIDENT: In answer to your first question, I don’t know what 
theii' intentions nay be. I an hopeful their intentions will be to main¬ 
tain a cease-fire. Obviously, as I have said, the breech of the cease-fire 
in the case of Kan Tha was a blow to the concept of the cease-fire. That 
is what initiated cur action in the case of Thailand. On the second matter, 
ve have to wait and see. I think it is very important that the princes fern 
a government of national union for the preservation of their own country." 

« 

24. President' Kennedy's Address at Graduation Exercises of the U. S. 

Military Acada*.iy, Public Psoors of the Presidents* Ker.nedv, 196 ?, 

pP*53: 


"Korea has not been the only battle ground since the end of the Second 
World War. Men have fought and died in Malaya, in Greece, in the Philip¬ 
pines, in Algeria and Cuba, and Cyprus and almost continuously on the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula. No nuclear weapons have been fired. No massive nuclear 
retaliation has been considered appropriate. This, is another type of war, 
new in its intensity, ancient in its origin — var by guerrillas, sub¬ 
versives, insurgents, assassins, war by ambush instead of by combat; by 
infiltration, instead of aggression, seeking victory by eroding and ex¬ 
hausting the enemy instead of engaging him. • It is a form of warfare 
uniquely adapted to what has been strangely called 'wars of liberation;* 
to undermine the efforts of new and poor countries to maintain the freedom 
that they have finally achieved. It preys on economic unrest and ethnic 
conflicts. It requires in those situations where we must counter it, and 
these are the kinds of challenges that will be before us in the next decade 
if freedom is to be saved, a whole new kind of strategy, a wholly different 
kind of force, ana therefore a new and wholly different kind of military 
training." 
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25. President Hennery's* I revs Conference, June ih, 1952, Public Papers 
of the Presidents, Kennedy, "igo^, ?. 4y?T 


"Mansfield's Criticises . . 

♦ 

"Q: Mr. President, Senator Mansfield a few days ago suggested a 
review of Far Eastern .policies because he said they seem to hin either 
narking time, or at least on a collision course. 

"Do you thirl; such a review is necessary? 

"HIE PRESIDENT: Well, we have been reviewing. As you know, we hav 
been attempting in the case of Laos to work out a policy which would 
vent either one of those situations, whether we shall be successful or 
not, only tine will tell. 


w 


"I know that \ ■.*w -L 3 a* r* o s^rr.3 Cx ^ sliicl the situation ther 

is still hazardous, what is true there cf course is true all around the 
world. This is a period of great tension and change. But if the United 
States had not played a part in Southeast Asia for many years, I think 
whole man of Southeast Asia would be different. 


* • * 


*»• V»* V V 


"I an delighted, as you know,'I have the highest regard for 
Mansfield, and I think that ve should -ctartly review, and I think th: 
he suggested we should make judgments c-:v.eon vhau is essential to cur 
interest and vfcat is marginal. Vie have been attempting with great cliff: 
culty to carry out a policy with lacs which would permit a neutral and 
independent government there, and in Ser.auor Mansfield's speech he us si 
the examples of Burs:?, and Ccmcodis. Those were-the examples than vers, 
also used at the Vienna meeting by Chairman Khrushchev and myself in vh: 
ve stated the kind of government that we both said ve hoped would emery- 
in Laos. That is the commitment that was made by the Soviet Union, ar.d 
by the United States. 

* 

"Now ve have moved to a different plateau, and ve are going to see 
whether that commitment can be maintained. But on the other hand, I am 
sure end I knew Senator Mansfield would no* thirl; ve should withdraw, 
because withdrawal in the case of Vietnam and in the case of Thailand' 
might mean a collapse of the entire area." 


26. U.S. Cements on Report of Control Commission for Viet-Kan. Depart¬ 


ment of State Bulletin, July 16, 1 $: 2 , p. IQg: 

"Department Statement 

« 

"The report just issued by the International Control Commission for 
Viet-Kcm demonstrates that the Communist forth Vietnamese are engaged ir. 
a campaign of aggression and subversion aimed at the. violent overthrew cf 
the Government cf South Viet-fam. It indicates clearly that 


r*. *• 
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in Viet-Nan, which in the first 5 months of this year alone resulted in 
the death of rr.ore than 9,000 people, are planned, caused, and led by ■ 
the Communist authorities in North Viet-Nam. These are the conclusions 

of the Commission's Legal Committee: 

♦ 

*«* .there is evidence to show that armed and unarmed 
personnel, anus, 'munitions and other supplies have been sent 
from the Zone in the North to the Zone in the South with the 
object of supporting, organizing and carrying out hostile 
activities, including armed attacks, directed against the 
Armed. Forces and Administration of the Zone in the South... 
there is evidence to show that the PAVK people’s Army of 
Viet-Nsm/ has allowed the Zone in the North to be used for 
inciting, encouraging and supporting hostile activities in 
the Zone in the South, aimed at the overthrow of the Adminis¬ 
tration in the South.' 


"The Commission accepted these conclusions of the legal Committee 
that there was sufficient evidence to show 'beyond reasonable doubt’ that 
the authorities in Communist North Viet-IIan committed these violations. 

The Commission also cited the Republic of Viet-::am for its activities in 
importing military equipment and personnel above the limits imposed by 
the 195*' Geneva Accords. The report clearly demonstrates, however, that 
these actions were taken by South Viet-Nam as part of its effort to defend 
itself against aggression and subversion fro::: the North. In December of 
last year President Diem requested increased military assistance from the 
United States. V. T e have responded to this request. 


»"»' 

J 


"President Diem and President Kennedy have'both stated that the; 
look forward to the discontinuance of the present level of military 
assistance when the Communist North Vietnamese halt their campaign to 
destroy the Republic of Viet-I; cm. The report of the International Control 
Commission takes note of this position. The United States welcomes the 
Commission’s report and recommends it for world attention. We hope that 
the Commission will continue its efforts to restore peace in Viet-Nam." 


27. 


President Kennedy’s Annual Message to the Congress on the Stat 
the Union, January 14, 1963. Public Papers of*the Presidents, 
Kennedy, 1953, P. 17: ! —— 


te of 


"Third, what comfort can we tale from the increasing strains and 
tensions .within the Communist bloc? Here hope must be tempered with 
caution. For the Soviet-Chinese disagreement is over means, not ends. 

A dispute over how best to bury the free world is no grounds for Western 
rejoicing. 


"Nevertheless, while a 
the forces of diversity are 
all the iron disciplines of 


strain is not 
at work inside 
regimentation 


a fracture, it is clear that 
the Communist camp, despite 
end all the iron dogmatisms 
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of ideology. Marx is proven wrong once again: for it is the closed 
Comunist societies, not the free and open societies "which carry within 

themselves the seeds of internal disintegration. 

\ . 

"The disarray of the Communist empire has "been heightened by two 
other formidable forces. One is the historical force of nationalism 
— and the yearning of all men to be free. The other is the gross in¬ 
efficiency of their economies. For a closed society is not open to 
ideas of progress — and a police state finds that it cannot command the 
grain to grow. ■ * 

"New nations ashed to choose between two competing systems need only 
compare conditions in East and West.Germany, Eastern and Western: Europe, 
North and South Viet-IIan. They need only compare the disillusionment of 
Communist Cuba with the promise of the Alliance for Progress. And all 
the world knows that no successful system builds a wall to keep its people 
in and freedom out -- and the vail of sheme dividing Berlin is a symbol of 
Communist failure. 

"Finally, what can wo do to move from the present pause toward endur¬ 
ing peace? Again I would counsel caution. I foresee no spectacular re¬ 
versal. in Communist methods or goals. But if all these trends and develop¬ 
ments can persuade the Soviet Union to walk the path of peace, then lot 
her know that all free nations will journey with her. But until that 
choice is made, arid until the world can develop a reliable system of inter¬ 
national security, the free peoples have no choice but to keep their arms 
nearby. 

* * * 


"In short, let our adversaries choose. If they choose peaceful com¬ 
petition, they shall have it. If they cone to realise that their ambitions 
cannot succeed — if they see their 'wars of liberation* and subversion 
will ultimately fail — if they recognise that there is more secvirity in 
accepting inspection than in permitting new nations ’to master the black 
arts of nuclear war — said if they are willing to turn their energies, as 
we are, to the great unfinished ta.sks of our own peoples — then, surely, 
the areas of agreement can be very wide indeed: a clear understanding 
about Berlin, stability in Southeast Asia, an end to nuclear testing, new 
checks on surprise or accidental attack, and, ultimately, general and 
complete disarmament. 


* * * 

"My friends: I close on a note of hope. We are not lulled by the 

momentary calm of the sea or the somewhat clearer shies above. We know 

the turbulence that lies below, and the storms that are beyond the 

horizon this year. But now the winds of change appear to be blowing 

more strongly-than ever, in the world of communism as well as our own... 

« 

* * * 
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28. President Kennedy 1 s Annual*Message'to the Congress on the State of 

the Union, January 14, ISc 3 , Public Papers of the Presidents, 

Kennedy, l$o3, id. 3.6: 

* * * 

"Second, what of .the deve3.opiag and non-aligned nations? They were, 

X believe, shocked by the Soviets sudden and secret attempt to transform 

Cuba into a nuclear striking base — and by Communist China's arrogant 

invasion of India. 

. . • 

"They have been reassured by our prompt assistance to India, by our' 
support through the United nations of the Congo’s unification, by our 
patient search for disarmament, and by the improvement in our treatment 
of citizens and visitors, vrhose skin does not haooc-n to be vhite. And 
as the older colonialism recedes, and the neo-colonialism of the Communist 
powers stands out more starkly than ever, they realise more clearly that 
the issue in the world struggle is not • communism versus capitalism, but 
coercion versus a free choice. 

"They realize that the longing' for independence is the same the world 
over, whether it is the independence of West 3er3.in or Viet-Mam. They 
realize that such independence runs athwart, all Communist ambitions, but 
is in keeping with our own — and that our appro a ch to their needs is 
resilient and resourceful, while the Communists roly on ancient doctrines 

and old dogmas. 

* 

• * 

"nevertheless, it is hard for any nation to focus on an external or 
subversive threat to its independence when its energies are drained in 
daily combat with the forces of poverty and despair. It makes little 
sense for us to assail in speeches and resolutions the horrors of com¬ 
munism, to spend $50 billion a year to prevent its military advance — 
and then to begrudge spending, largely on American products, less than 
one-tenth of that amount to help other nations strengthen their indepen¬ 
dence and cure the social chaos in which communism has always thrived." 


29 . 


President Kennedy's Hews Conference. March 6 , I 9 S 3 , Public Papers 
of the Presidents, Kennedy, 19o3» P» 2^3: 


• • 

"Q: Mr. President, the Mansfield committee, sent at your suggestion 
to the Far East and Europe, has recommended a thorough security reassess¬ 
ment in the Far East and a clamp down, if not a reduction in our aid to 
that part of the world. Would'you have any comment on this, sir? 

« 

"THE PRESIDE;!. I don't see how we are going to be 'able, unless we 
are going to pu±l out of Southeast Asia, and turn it over to the Communists, 
how ve are going to be able to reduce very much ova* economic programs and 
military programs in South Vieu-Kan, in. Cambodia, in Thailand. 
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"I think that unless you want to withdraw- from the field and decide 
that it is in the national interest to permit that area to collapse, I 
would think that it would he impossible to substantially change it par¬ 
ticularly, as we are in a very intensive struggle in those areas. 

"So I think we ought to Jxidge the economic burden it places upon us 
as opposed to having the Communists control all of Southeast Asia with 
the inevitable effect that this would have on the security of India and, 
therefore, really begin to run perhaps all the way toward the Middle East. 
So I think that while we would all like to lighten the burden, I don't' 
see any real prospect of the burden being lightened for the U. S. in South¬ 
east Asia in the next year if we are going to do the job and meet what I 
think are very clear national needs.” 


30. U. Alexis Johnson's Address Made Before the Economic Club of Detroit, 
"The United States end Southeast Asia," April 6, l?o3» Department of 
State Bulletin, April19? Igb3> p. 636: 


"What is the attraction that Southeast Asia has exerted for centuries 
on the great powers flanking it on all sides? » T hy is it desirable, and 
why is it important? First, it provides a .lush climate, fertile soil, rich 
natural resources, a relatively sparse population in most areas, and room 
to expand. The countries of Southeast Asia produce rich exportable sur¬ 
pluses such as rice, rubber, teal:, corn, tin, spices, oil, and many others. 
It is especially attractive to Communist China, with its burgeoning popu- 
letion and its food shortages. 

"Militarily and strategically, Southeast Asia has great assets. It 
stands astride of east-west trade routes. It stands in a critical, stra¬ 
tegic relationship not only to China and India but to Australia, the 
western Pacific, and Japan. Bearing in mini the implications of the recent 
Chinese attack on India, Southeast Asia takes on an additional significance 
since its domination by the Communist powers would outflank the Asian sub¬ 
continent. ' ' 

■ 

"Although still thinly populated for the most part, the human resource! 
of this area are considerable and growing. Taken together, the peoples of 
Southeast Asia represent an important segment of the* free world and a tar¬ 
get of prime importance to Communist imperialism.• 

• 

"There is e rhythm to the tides of history. Just as the pressures on 
Southeast Asia have in the past come alternately from China in the north, 
India in the vest, and the maritime powers along the sea, so Southeast 
Asia is again threatened by a resurgence of pressure from the north. But 
today the danger from this quarter is multiplied a hundredfold by the viru¬ 
lence of the political doctrine which now rides on the backs of the Chinese 
people. 
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"As my colleague Under Secretary Averell Harriman said recently, 

'I don't know how you can distinguish "between Chinese communism and 
Chinese imperialism. Chinese communism and all communism is imperialist.' 

• 

"Even before World War II, Communist parties of varying strengths 
existed in all Southeast Asian countries, from Burma to the Philippines. 
After the war the signal was given for armed Communist-led uprisings, 
and these occurred in Surma, Indonesia, Malaya, Indochina, and the 
Philippines. Even Thailand, the one country in Southeast Asia that had ~ 
not known colonial rule, was threatened. By 1952 the revolts were 
crushed in all but Malaya and Indochina. It took the British and the 
new Malay Federation until 1953 to quell Communist guerrilla forces there. 
This struggle, incidentally, provided valuable lessons which are now being 
applied in Viet-I I cm. We also might note that, except for Japan, Malaya is 
now the most prosperous country in Asia. 

"The efforts of some powers following World War II to restore colonial 
rule along the pre-war pattern permitted the Communists mere effectively 
to wave the banner of anticolonialism ar.d, for example, through Ho Chi Minh 
at that time largely to capture the nationalist movement in Viet-Hcn. 

"After the Geneva Agreements of 1954 or. Indochina we took the lead in 
the establishment of the • Southeast Asia Treaty Organisation, an alliance 
of the Philippines, Thailand, Pakistan, Australia, New Zealand, France, 
Great Britain, and ourselves, with the objective of providing security to 
Southeast Asia threurh collective military action if the Communists cm- 
barked on outright military aggression. The opening of the eighth meeting 
of ministers of this organisation was attended by Secretary Rusk this 
morning in Paris. 


"Whatever may be the. criticisms of SEATO, the fact remains that, sir.c- 
its inception, the Communists have not attempted open military action in 
the area. Instead they have turned to the more subtle tactics of subver¬ 
sion and insurgency, the prime example being the guerrilla warfare in 
Viet-Mum. carried on in the ITiOtnOCL 2.1 e classic in China by Mao Tse-tung. 
Whereas the method employed by the Communists has changed, the objective 
remains the same — destruction of the independence of the Southeast Asia;, 
countries one by one and return to the days when they bore their tribute 
to Peiping. While the armed struggle is manifest now only in Viet-rlam, 
it ceased in Laos through the settlement reached just last year at Geneva, 
after l4 months of negotiation. 

* 

"Implications of Struggle in Viet-Warn 

"I have pointed out that Southeast Asia i; not a homogeneous region 
but rather a geographic expression. By this sane token of geographic 
interrelation, the security of the area is not stronger than that of its 
component countries. All of us who were at Geneva in 1954 recognised that 
Communist domination of the Red River Delta of Worth Viet-Nam would make 
it much more difficult to defend.the remaining areas. This has been true. 



However, for the Communists to advance any further in the area vould 
render the defense problem very ruiich more difficult, if not well-nigh 
impossible. This is why the valiant struggle now being waged in South 
Viet-Kan has implications far beyond the borders of that troubled 
country. 

• 4 

”0ur massive assistance to free Viet-Kam is designed to avoid just 
such a catastrophe.” 


31. President- Kennedy's Hews Conference, April 2h, 1963 , Public Papers 
of the Presidents, Kennedy, lgo3> p. 3^3: 


"'Falling Dominoes' 

”Q: Mr. President, on Laos again, several years ago we heard a great 
deal about the 'falling domino' theory in Southeast Asia. 

”Do you lock upon Laos in terns of that country alone, or is your 
concern the effect that its loss would have in Thailand, Vietnam, and so 
on? 


ItrT 


Would you discuss that-? 

"THE P3ESLD5LT: That is correct. The population of Laos is 2 million 
and it is scattered. It is a very rough country. It is important as a 
sovereign power. The people desire to be independent, arid it is also im¬ 
portant because it borders the Mekong River and, quite obviously, if Laos 
fell into Communist hands it would increase the danger along the ncrchorn • 
frontiers of Thailand. It vould put additional pressure on Cambodia end 
would put additional pressure on South Vietnam which in itself .would put 
additional pressure on Malaya. 

' ”So I do accept the view that there is an- interrelationship in these 
countries and that is one of the reasons why we are concerned with main¬ 
taining the Geneva Accords as a method of maintaining stability in South¬ 
east Asia-. It may be one of the reasons why others do not share that 
interest. . 

* * * 


32. President Kennedy's Hews Conference, May 8, 1563 , Public Papers c: 
the Presidents, Kennedy, l$o3» p. 375: 


"Q; Bach on the subject of Vietnam. Could you explain to us, si 1 ", 
why we have committed- ourselves militarily in Vietnam but have net committed 
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ourselves militarily in Laos, depending instead upon this neutralist 
government? 

Because the situations are different. That’s why the remedy has 
been different. We have had a commitment for a good many years to the 
integrity of South Vietnam. Me are anxious to maintain the neutrality of 
Laos. It may not be possible to do so and it may be necessary to seek 
other remedies. But ye have adopted ’..-hat ve considered to be, considering 
the geography, the history, the nature of the threat and the alternate 
solution — we’ve adopted for each country what ve regarded as the best 
strategy. And ve'll have to wait and see what happens on them. 1 * 


33* Secretary Busk’s Address Before the Economic Club of Key York, at 
hew York, Arril r.2« Igo3, “ T he St rite in Viet-Ksm," Department of 
State Bulletin, I-ky 13, 1S6?\ ?. 727: 


* 


"Viet-Kan is a narrow strip along the South China Sea, nearly as large 
as California, with a population of some 20 million people — about 16 mil¬ 
lion in the Korth and ll million in the South. 


"Kith Cambodia and Laos, Viet-lima formed what was formerly known as 
French Indochina. During the Second World Usr, the Vichy regime yielded 


control of French Indochina to the Japanese. In the spring of 1$&5 the 
Japanese proclaimed the independence of Viet-I’am. And in August of that 
year they permitted the Communist-oriented Viet Kinh to seine rule. 

"In the Indian subcontinent and in Burma end the Philippines, Vastern 
countries recognised at war’s end that national demands for independence 
would have to be net promptly. But this was not the case with Indochina. 
Instead, we ourselves were somewhat at a loss for a policy with regard to 
that particular part of the world. So our people in charge of war plans 
in 1$&4 sent a colonel out there who se-nt a cable back to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff saying 'Request policy guidance on American policy toward Indo¬ 
china, because we are beginning to. get military access to that country and 
we need direction.' * 


"Well, there ensued a vast silence which lasted for months. We sent 
staff officers back to try to find the answer. We sent cables out there, 
and after about 6 months the reply came and it said,, 'When asked by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for a statement of American policy toward Indochina, 
the. President’ -- that was President Roosevelt — 'replied, I don't want 
to hear any more about Indochina.' 


m 

"Well, now the result of no significant Allied policy at that point 
was that the French did return and take over where they left off at the 
time of the Japanese occupation, and they encountered therefore a militant 
resistance movement. For 8 years, with material help frcia the United States 
they sought to pacify the country. At the same tine they granted increasing 


autonomy to non-Ccmmunist Vietnamese. But the Viet Minh, reforms in Japan 
and on Taiwan, vas pressed forward — 123,000 heads of families became 
small landowners. A comprehensive system of agricultural credit vas set 
up. Thousands of Vietnamese were moved into the highlands to raise indus¬ 
trial crops. Rubber production rose, and new plantings of better varieties 
promised still higher production for the future. Sugar production doubled 
in 1958. South Viet-IIam vas soon producing enough rice to resume-exports 
on a rising scale. Various small industries ve-re established. Textile 
production rose from near zero to near self-sufficiency. Blectric power 

nearly doubled. Per capita national income rose by 20 percent. 

« — 

« • 

"Thousands of new schools were built. Between 1956 and i 960 , enroll¬ 
ment in the elementary schools rose from hOO,OCC to 1,500,000. The 
expansion of health facilities included new hospitals and 3>500 village 
health stations. Rail transportation vas restored. Roads were repaired 
and improved, and three nev major highways vers built. 


"The Communists vero not completely eliminated - 
land and sea frontiers, where they could be supplied 
Viet-21 am became, for a period, safe for travel. 


6Sw£cicilv £ion. fr the 
- but most of South 


"Although Ilorth Viet-Ram inherited most of the industry of Viet-I; cm, 
and although its rcculaticr is larger, it fell reuidlv behind South Viet- 
Kazi in food production* the nvr.bor cf chiddren in school* ar*d in standards 
of living* Khilo yen capita food production rose 20 percent in the South* 
it fell 10 r or cent in the Korth. 

m- 

* 

* 

"This vas competition which the Communists apparently could not endure. 
Very likely it vas one of the reasons vhy they decided in 1959 to renew 
their assault on South Yiet-Rrm. And in i 960 the Lao Bong Party — that is, 
the Communist Party — ordered the ’liberation* of South Viet-Ram. 

4 

"According to Communist propaganda, the var in South Viet-Rem is a 
civil var, a local uprising. The truth is that it is an aggression 
organized, directed, and partly supplied from Rorth Viet-Kan. It is con¬ 
ducted by hardened Communist political organisers and guerrilla leaders 
trained in Korth Viet-Ran, vho, upon their arrival in the South, recruit 
local assistance. This has been done in a variety of ways, including 
terror and assassination. Schoolteachers, health workers, malaria eradi¬ 
cation teams, local officials loyal to the Republic — these were the 
first targets of the assassins. But many ordinary villagers vho refused 
to cooperate vith the Communist guerrillas likewise have been ruthlessly 
killed. 


"Strategic Importance of South Viet-21 am 

"This assault on South Viet-21 am vas a major Communist .enterprise, care 
fully and elaborately prepared, heavily staffed, and relentlessly pursued. 
It made headway. In 1961 President Diem appealed for further assistance 
and President Kennedy responded promptly and affirmatively. 
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"The strategic importance of South Viet-Ram is plain. It controls 
the couth of the Mekong River, the main artery of Southeast Asia. The 
loss of South Viet-Ken would put the remaining states of Southeast Asia 
in mortal danger. 

"But there are larger reasons vhy the defense of South Viet-Kan is 
vital to us and to the whole free world. We cannot be indifferent to the 
fate of 14 million people who have fought hard against communism — 
including nearly 1 million who fled their former homes to avoid living , 
under Communist tyranny. Since we vent to the aid of Greece and Turkey 
l6 years ago, it has been the attitude of the United States to assist 
peoples vho resist Communist aggression. We have seen this form of attack 
fail in Burma, Malaya, and the Philippines. The South Vietnamese are de¬ 
termined to win their battle, and they deserve our help. 

"Critics have- complained that South Viet-Kan is not a full constitu¬ 
tional democracy end that our aid has been subject to waste and mismanage¬ 
ment . Let us be clear that these criticisms are not merely alibis for 
inaction. For in passing judgement, let us recall that we are talking 
about a nation which has been responsible for its own affairs for less 
than a decade, about a people vho have had no peace since lS)4l and little 
experience in direct participation in political affairs. Their four 
national elections, their thousands of elected hirlet councils, and their 
forthcoming village council elections show steady movement toward a con- 
stitutional system resting upon popular consent." 


34 . 



* #• 


"As to the nature of the danger, the ideology.of communism is a threat 
to the United States today mainly because it is joined with the population, 
resources, and military strength of the countries of the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, because it is joined with two bases of power. 

. . • • 
"But the fact that ideology has been joined to these two bases of power 
should not be misinterpreted: the threat is not jv^st military; it is also 
political. And o.f the two, the political threat is probably the more per¬ 
vasive. This is true because this nation and its allies have made sure that 
their military defenses are adequate and up to date. 

"The political threat is also serious because of the. Communists * skill 
in manipulating all the elements of power — political, economic, and 
psychological as well as military. They use there instruments with con¬ 
siderable sophistication, playing first one then another according to the 
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opportunities open to then in any given situation. Mao Tse-tung has de¬ 
scribed this alternation of tactics and instruments as ’talk/fight; 
talk/fight, * and it describes the technique very veil. This sudden 
alternation between talking and fighting is designed also to induce a 
maximum amount of confusion, instability, and trouble in the free world. 
One of the latest examples of their use of this tactic occurred last 
October in the Chinese. Communist attack along the Indian border, followed 
by their withdrawal beginning a month later. 


’'The immediate goal of the Communists is, of course, to capture the r 
in-between nations, those smaller end weaker nations which today are 
struggling against odds to remain independent. If the Communists can 
capture such free nations, turning then against the United States and 
making then feel that it is the U.S. which poses the danger or forms an 
obstacle-to their goals, then the Communists could win without using 
military power. Moreover, the Communists have waged an unremitting attack 
on the foundations of our way of life. Just as they are a threat to free¬ 
dom elsewhere in the world. Although they argue over differences in em¬ 
phasis as to how the Communist world should carry out its attacks on free 
men, their common goal is plain enough: to further the destruction of the 
values all free men cherish. 


"In Asia the greatest danger to independent nations comes from Com¬ 
munist China, with its 7C0 million people forced into the service of an 
aggressive Communist Party. We can’t ignore that problem, and we don't 
ignore it. Communist China lies in direct contact with, or very close to, 
a whole series of free nations ranged in an arc from Afghanistan, India, 
Pakistan, and Nepal in South Asia; through Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Cam¬ 
bodia, Laos, and Viet-IIam in Southeast Asia; and on up through the Republic 
of China, on its island base of Taiwan, to Japan and Korea. Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Australia, and Hew Zealand are also alive to the threat posed 
by the Communist Chinese. 


"All these free nations must deal with the facts of Communist China 
and its ambitions. No matter what response each has made, be it non- 
alinement or alliance with friendly nations, they all are aware that the 
aim of the Chinese Communists is to' gain predominant control in Asia and 
eventually to secure the establishment of Communist regimes throughout the 
world. The reaction of each nation is determined by its own material 
circumstances and, sometimes more importantly, by its own national psychol¬ 
ogy* 


"The United States is determined that communism shall not take over 

Asia. 


, "For this reason we do not recognize Communist China and seek in all 
possible ways to limit the ability of Communist China to implement its 
threat to obtain hegemony in the Far East. We recognize the Republic of 
China as the legal government of China and support i.s position in the 
United Nations. We are aware that the economic and social progress on 



Taiwan, carried out by free Chinese, stands in .stark contrast to the 
failures of the mainland Communist government. Also the existence on. 
Taiwan of a well-trained and -equipped, force of 600,000 men, dedicated 
to the fight against co:.munism, must have a restraining effect on any 
expansionist ambitions of the Communist Chinese. Furthermore the 
spirit of the people of the Republic of China, and of their leader, 
Resident Chiang Kai-shek, who have conducted a 40-year struggle against 
Communist imperialism, is an inspiration to free peoples everywhere. 


"We stand ready to help peoples who want to help themselves to 
maintain their independence. Sometimes this involves outright alliance, 
as with the Republic of China, Japan, South Korea, and, through the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organisation, with the Philippines, Thailand, and 
Pakistan. If any of these nations is attacked the United States is com¬ 
mitted to help defend it. Our contribution to security in the Far East 
also takes other forms, forms designed to meet threats of varying nature. 


"These threats are never simple ones; seme are extremely subtle and 
sophisticated. If we are to meet, these threats successfully, certain 
qualities of mind must be stressed and certain dangers avoided. Governor 
Bryant, in a recent address, referred to the danger that the 'timid 
American' poses for our democracy. I third: he is quite right. I have 
often had a similar thought, which I would like to emphasise in what I 
have to say today. 


"What has often occurred to mo is that, 
only going to meet the Communist threat but 
of helping to create a new and stable world 
are going to need very steady nerves. 


4-f* 4- - 

jlJL u. 


he United States is r.ot 


carry off the difficult task 
in the process, then Americans 


"By this phrase 'steady nerves,' I mean not only not being timid but 
two additional qualities: first, the capacity for cold, deliberate analysis 
in order to know when to act and when to bide one's time; second, the un¬ 
emotional. self-discipline and self-control that enables one to act effect¬ 
ively as a result of that analysis. I mean the kind of self-control that 
enabled President Kennedy to use United States power with such coolness 
end skill as he did during the Cuban crisis. In negotiations, also, . 
extraordinary qualities of mind and will are demanded, among which the 
element of cold calm in dealing with complex situations is increasingly 
important. President Kennedy was speaking of this in his inaugural 
address when he said: 'Let vis never negotiate out of fear. But let us 
never fear to negotiate. 1 


"The quality of 'steady nerves’ is needed in both of the fundamental 
tasks before us. For there are tvo separate tasks. 


"One is the meeting cf crises; the other is the slower, but more 
positive, task of nation building, of helping to build a system of stable, 
strong, and independent states which have solved the problem of both 
political and economic development." 


“By i 960 the situation had so deteriorated that it seemed possible 
the Viet Cong would be able to establish a territorial base in South 
Viet-Kaa, the next step in the Kao formula for a successful 'national 
liberation movement.* At this point. President Kennedy sent General 
Maxwell Taylor to South Viet-Kan to confer with the Vietnamese Govern¬ 
ment and to observe the situation for himself. General Taylor reported 
that the Vietnamese people retained the will to fight communism and that, 
given more extensive support, had a chance to defeat the Viet Cong’. 

"While this support has come predominantly from the United States, - 
a 4 number of other countries have provided significant support, moral and 
material. - 

“The first requirement of the struggle today is to pull the teeth of 
the Viet Cong terrorist campaign. This can best be done not so much by 
killing the terrorists but by depriving them of the opportunity to coerce 
the farmers into providing supplies and recruits. This can only be done 
by providing practical protection to the farming population. The technique 
which has beer, adopted to achieve this protection is the construction of 
fortified villages, called strategic hamlets. This technique was used 
successfully in Malaya against the Communist movement there. The same 
concept had been applied successfully in the late 1790’s by the Hanchu 
dynasty of China against the- White lotus sect, a fanatical group whose 
use of terror resembled closely the methods of the present-day Viet Cong." 


"The struggle in Viet-I;an gains the headlines in today's newspapers. 
But throughout Asia, new nations, in varying degrees, are facing the 
challenge of creating progressive, yet stable, societies in a world of 
uncertainty. American policy aims to provide our experience, our enthusi¬ 
asm, and, insofar as our resource's permit, our material aid to this great 
enterprise of nation building." 


* * * 

"Thirdly, while we are combating Communist imperialism in all its 
forms, we must remember that it is not enough to be against something and 
that in the last analysis success depends upon our ability to build, to 
construct, to contribute to man's spiritual and material welfare. We are 
cooperating with many free peoples in great efforts at nation building, 
while the Communists try to tear down, in order to impose their hold and 
their system' on the world. 

"Fourthly, there is a larger need for tolerance in internetional life. 
Happily there is a growing understanding among us of the diverse ways by 
which different peoples seek to obtain happiness and security in a troubled 
world. In passing I also wish to observe that, remembering our own un¬ 
finished business in fulfilling the ideals of the American Constitution, 


we must be tolerant of the shortcomings we nay see in other societies. 
While we are justifiably proud of our institutions and our freedoms and 
stand as leaders in the democratic world, cur prestige and influence in 
. the world suffer whenever we fall short_of our own ideals." 

* * * 


35• President Kennedy's Hews Conference, July 17> 19o3, Public Papers 
of the Presidents. Kennedy, 1563. p. 5^9: 


"Q: Kr. President, there has been a good deal of public concern 
about the political situation in South Viet-I! an, and I would like to ask 
you whether the difficulties between the Buddhist population there and 
the South Vietnamese Government has been an impediment to the effective¬ 
ness of American aid in the war against the Viet Cong? 

"THE PSESirSa 1 . Yes, I think it has. I think it is unfortunate that 
this dispute has arisen at the very time when the military struggle has 
been going better than it has been going in many months. I would hope that 
some solution could be reached for this dispute, which certainly began es 
a religious dispute, and because we have invested a tremendous amount of 
effort and it is going cuite well. 

"I do realise of course, and we all hcve to realise, that Yiet-Em 
has been in war for 20 years. The Japanese came in, the war with the 
French, the civil war which has gone oh for 10 years, and this is very 
difficult for any society to stand. It is a country which has got a good 
many problems and it is divided, and there is guerrilla activity and 
murder and all of the rest. Compounding this, however, now is a religious 
dispute. I would hope this would be settled, because we want to see a- 
stable government there, carrying on a- struggle to maintain its national 
independence. 

"We believe strongly in that. We are not going to withdraw from that 
effort. In my opinion, for us to withdraw from, that effort would near, a 
collapse not only of South Viet-Earn, but Southeast Asia. So we are going 
to stay there. We hope with the great effort which is being carried by 
the Vietnamese themselves, and they have been in this field a lot longer 
than we have, and with a good deal more deaths and casualties, that 
behind this nilitary shield put up by the Vietnamese people they can reach 
an agreement on the civil disturbances and also in respect for the rights 
of others. That's our hope. That's our effort. That — we're bringing 
our influence to bear. And the decision is finally theirs, but I think 
that before we render too harsh a judgment on the people, we should realize 
that they are going through a harder time than we have had to go through." 

* * * 
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36 • Deputy Director of Viet-Urn. forking Group, Theodore J.C. Heavr.er, 
Address I-k.ce Before rational Sec & leg Committee at the National 
Convention of Verc-rans of For ei, rn Wars, in S e attle , V,’£3htni~bon, 
August 25*, i;:53 . "The Viet-IIan Situation, ” Department of State 
Bulletin, September 9, I9o3, ?♦ 392: 


* * * 

* 

■ 

"in the light of long-tens trends in Communist and free Asia let r.e 
now review the elements of U.S. strategy and policy. Our policy in the 
Far East can he sussed up in these four points: 


"1. To stand firmly behind our commitments to the defense of inde¬ 
pendent nations and to turn hack any aggressive thrust from 
communism; 


"2. To contribute as we are able 

of nations which request our 

helping to build a system of 

in Asia; 

* 


to the prosperity and development 
assistance as the surest way of 
free, viable, and strong nations 


tl 


3 


To recognize the value of initi 


themselves to develop 
munication, and to sts 

do so; 


their c.*n 

r.d ready ’ 

% 


atIves by 
modes of 
to assist 


the Pacific nations 
cooperation and eo:r.- 
v.i.en called upon to 


ti 



To work patiently for the re 
of nations so prosperous and 


a-Lisation of 
progressive 


a Pacific community 
that its attraction 


will prove, 
now kept by 


in the long run, irresistible to those peoples 
their rulers from participation in it." 


* * * 


"The Guerrilla War in Viet-Han 

"To understand why President Kennedy said in his state of the Union 
message that 'The spearpoint of a gg ression' has been blunted in South Viet- 
Nsn, * we need to consider the situation in the fall of 19S1 and early 
19o2. The Vietnamese were quite plainly losing their fight against the 
Communist guerrillas then. 

"The Communist guerrillas, 1,500 strong, took and held overnight a 
provincial capital in September of 1961, and, to underline the fact, 
they publicly beheaded the Chief of Province there. The flow of rice into 
Saigon, normally a rice export center, was choked off oy the guerrillas 
to the point where the United States sent P.L. 480 rice to Saigon in early 
1962. Enemy attacks in January of last year were running at the rate of 
more then 120 per week. We even feared that the Communist Viet Cong night 
soon be able to declare 'a liberated area' somewhere in the highlands. 
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"Faced vith this deteriorating situation. President Diem in Decem¬ 
ber of 1961 sent a letter to President Kennedy in which he outlined the 
nature of the attach on his government and asked for increased American 
assistance. The United States considered this request very carefully. 

Vice President Johnson had visited Viet-Ken in May of 19ol, and President 
Kennedy had sent General ^kixwell hj Teylor to Viet-Kam again in the 
fall of that year. So we were very clear about the nature of the threat. 

"We knew that the Viet Cor.g attack was caused, led, and directed by . 
the Communist authorities in Eorth Viet-Ksm. This was a case of Communist 
aggression, although the Communists made great efforts to conceal the 
fact, aggression against a friendly people vith whom the United States 
had strong ties. There could be little question about our decision. We 
promptly agreed to step up our military and economic assistance. 

"When we increased our assistance to Viet-Kam we issued a study of 
the evidence of Communist infiltration into South Viet-I.'am and Communist 
direction cf the war against the Govenm'.c-nt of South Viet-Km. This was 
necessary, not just cut of a ’decent respect for the opinions of mankind, * 
but because of the great and continuing Communist effort to portray the 
Viet Cong as an indigenous and leg.ithr.ate popular movement against a re¬ 
pressive government. I think it is worth noting in this connection that 
the international body specifically established in 395-'* at the Geneva 
conference to oversee and keep the peo.ee in. Viet-ham — the International 
Control Commission, composed of India, Canada, and Poland — has confirmed ' 
the fact that Communist Korin Viet-Kam is engaged in an attempt to overthrow 
by violence the Government of South Yiet-krn. After sifting the evidence 
for almost a year, the International Control. Comnissicri in June of 1962 
issued a special report which makes it clear that the Viet Cor.g are the 
instruments of Hanoi’s deliberate attack on South Viet-Kam. 


"If we were losing the war in the fall of 19S1 and early 19S2, where 
are we today? I think it is fair to say that the tide has now turned and 
that the Government of Viet-Iisn is with our help slowly overcoming the 
Communist guerrillas. Ko more provincial capitals have been taken, the 
Communists have not ’liberated’ any part of South Viet-Kam, and Saigon 
is once again exporting rice. In fact we anticipate that Saigon will 
export 300,000 tons of rice this year. 


"The 'Why' of Cur Involvement * 

"I have described the American role in the Vietnamese war — the 
* how’ of our involvement. I would like to close by indicating something 
of the.’why.* 

"You can think of Viet-Kam as a piece of strategic real estate. It 
is on the corner of mainland Asia, across the east-west trade-routes, and 

in a position that would make it an excellent base for further Communist 
aggression against the rest of free Asia. 
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"You can think of our involvement in South Viet-IT am in terns of a 
moral commitment. The Vietnamese, on the frontier of the free vorld, 
are fighting not just for then selves hut for all men vho wish to remain 
free. I believe the 300-500 casualties they suffer each week is a 
precious contribution to the security of the whole free world. 

"You can think of the American role in South Viet-Kaa in terns of 
our SEAIO /Southeast A'sia Treaty Organisation/ commitment. You can re¬ 
gard it as a fulfillment of the implied obligation which we as a nation 
undertook when we sc. id'at the Geneva Conference in 1954 that we would 
regal'd any renewal of aggression in violation of the Geneva Agreements 
with grave concern and as seriously threatening international peace and 
security. 

"You can think of South Viet-Ham as a test case; there is good 
reason to believe that this is the view of the Communist bloc. In Viet¬ 
nam we are determining 'whether or not the free world can help a nation 
defend itself against the subversion and guerrilla warfare which make up 
the ’war of national liberation 1 tactics. I think it is fair to say that 
we have larcoly steered the Communist thrust all around the world in eon- 
ventional and nuclear terms, h’e are now confronted by a new kind of 
threat, and ve have to a degree invented a new kind of response to meet 
it. All of the underdeveloped nations of the world are watching the 
event. If South Viet-Ksn falls, their will to resist this kind of ag¬ 
gression will be weakened and the whole fabric of free-world strength 
and determination damaged thereby. 


"Perhaps, in more human 


, ■»•*>-' r* 


veu nay want to thirl; of cur suroo: t 


to Viet-iTmm as American help to the nearly 1 million Vietnamese refugees 
vho fled Worth Viet-ham in 1954 and 1955 to avoid living under a Communis % 
regime." 


37• President Kennedy’s TV Interview, September 21 19o3> Department of 
State Bulletin, S.rouenbor 30, lgo3> p. -99: 

* * * 


"Mr. Cronkite: Hasn't every indication from Saigon been that Presi¬ 
dent Diem has no intention of changing his pattern? 

"President Kennedy: If he does not change it, 'of course, that is his 
decision. He has-been there 10 years, and, as I say, he has carried this 
burden when he has been counted out on a number of occasions. 

* 

"Our best judgment is that he can't be successful on this basis. 

We hope that he cemes to see that; but in the final analysis it is the 
people and the Government itself vho have to w’in or lose this struggle. 

All ve can do is help, and we are making it very clear. But I don’t agree 
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with those who say we should withdraw. That would be a great mistake. 
That would be a great mistake. I know people don't like Americans to 
be engaged in.this kind of an effort. Forty-seven Americans have been 
killed in combat with the enemy, but this is a very important struggle 
even though it is far away. 

"We took all this. -- made this effort to defend Europe. Now Europe 
is quite secure. We also have to participate — we may not like it — 
in the defense of Asia." 


.* 


* 
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* * * 

"Mr. Huntley: Mr. President, in respect to our difficulties in South 
Viet-Eam, could it be that our Government tends occasionally to get locked 
into a policy or an attitude and then finds it difficult to alter or shift 
that policy? 

"The President: Yes, that is true. I think in the case of South 
Viet-ham ve have been dealing with a Government which is in control, has 
been in control for 10 years. In addition, we have felt for the last ? 
years that the struggle against the Communists was going better. Since 
June, however — the difficulties with the Buddhists — we have been con¬ 
cerned about a deterioration, particularly in the Saigon area, which hasn't 
been felt greatly in the outlying areas but may. spread. So ve are faced 
with the problem of wanting to protect the area against the Communists. 

On the other hand, we have to deal with the Government there. That arc- 
duces a kind of ambivalence in our efforts which exposes us to some 
criticism. We are using our influence to persuade the Government there 
to take those steps which will win back support. That takes some time, 
and we must be patient, ve must persist. 


"Mr. Huntley: Are we likely to reduce our aid to South Viet-Eam 


now? 


"The- President: I don't think we think that would be baleful at this 
time. If you reduce your aid, it is possible you could have some effect 
upon the government structure there. On the other hand, you might have a 
situation which could bring about a collapse. Strongly, in our mind is 
what happened in the case of China at the end of World War II, where China 
was lost — a week government became increasingly unable to control events 
We don’t want that. 

* "Mr. Brinkley: Mr. President, have you had any reason to doubt this 
so-called 'domino theory,* that if South Viet-Eam falls, the rest of 
Southeast Asia will go behind it? 
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"The President: No, I believe it. I believe it. I think that the 
struggle is close enough. China is so large, loons so high just beyond 
the frontiers, that if South Viet-lien vent, it vould not only give then 
an improved geographic position for a guerrilla assault on Malaya but 
vould also give the impression that the wave of the future in Southeast 
Asia vas China and the Communists. So I believe it." 


39• President Kennedy's Mews Conference, September 12, 19$3> Public Papers ' 
of the Presidents. Kennedy, 19o3, p. 673: 


"Q. Mr. President, in view of the prevailing confusion, is it possible 
to state today just what this Government's policy is tovard the current 
government of South Viet-Ivan? 

"THE PRESIDENT. I think I have stated what r.iy viev is and *.:e are for 
those things and those policies vhich help vin the var there. That is vhy 
seme 25,000 Americans have traveled 10,000 miles to participate in that 
struggle. Ylhat helps to vin the var, ve support; ’..’hat interferes vith the 
var effort, ve oppose. I have already made it clear that any action by 
either government vhich may handicap the winning of the var is inconsistent 
vith our policy or out' objectives. This is the test vhich I think every 
agency and official of the United States Government must apply to all of 
our actions, and ve shall be applying that test in various ways in the com¬ 
ing months, although I do not think, it desirable to state all of cue - views 
at this tine. I think they will be made more clear as time goes on. 

"But ve have a very simple policy in that area, I think. In seme ways • 
I third-: the Vietnamese people and ourselves agree; ve want the var to be 
von, the Comm.unists to be contained, and the Americans to go heme. That is 
our policy. I an sure it is the policy of the people of Viet-ITam.. But ve 
are not there to see a var lost, and ve will follow the policy vhich I have 
indicated today of advancing those causes and issues vhich help win the 
var." 


* * 


^0. President Kennedy's Remarks at the Yellowstone County Fairgrounds, 
Billings, Montana, September 25, 1563, Public Papers of the Presi ¬ 
dents, Kennedy, lyo3, P» 7lK: 


.y. 


"... Countries vhich we had never heard of before, Viet-Naia, Laos, the 
Congo, and the others, countries vhich were distant names in our geogra¬ 
phies, have nov become matters of the greatest concern, where the interests 
of the United States are vitally involved, and where ve have, for example, 
in Viet-Kam, over 25,000 of your sons and brothers bearing arms. 
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"So this is a difficult and complex vorld.• I am sure a citizen in 
this community and in this country must yonder what we are doing. I 
think what we are trying to do is comparatively simple, and that is, with 
our own power and might — and the only country which has that power and 
might — and, I believe, the long-range determination and perseverance, 
we are trying to assist the hundred-odd countries ’which are now inde¬ 
pendent to maintain their independence. We do that not only because we 
wish them to be free, but because it serves our own national interest. 

As long as there are all of these countries separate, free, and inde¬ 
pendent, and not part of one great monolithic bloc which threatens us, 
so long ve are free and independent. 

"When it appeared at the end of the fifties that there would be 
over a billion people organized in the Communist movement, Russia and 
China and Eastern Europe working closely together, that represented a 
danger to us which could turn the balance of power against us. As there 
has been a division within the bloc, as there has been a fragmentation 
behind the Iron Curtain, as the long-range interests of geography and 
nationalism play a part even -behind the Iron Curtain, as.it does on this 
side of the Iron Curtain, we have made progress, not toward an easier 
existence, but, I think, toward a chance for a more secure existence. 

"in IJol the United States and the Soviet Union came face to face 
ever Berlin. The United States called up mere than 150,000 troops. 

At the meeting in Vienna, of 1961 , Mr. Khrushchev informed me that he 
was going to sign a peace treaty in Berlin by the end cf the year, ar.d. 
if the United States continued to supply its forces in Berlin it would 
be regarded as a possible act of war. In 1>62 ve came face to face with 
the same great challenge in Cuba, in October. So we have lived, even in 
the short space of the last 3 years, on two occasions when we were 
threatened with a direct military confrontation. We wish to lessen that 
prospect. We know that the struggle between the Communist system and 
ourselves ’will go on. We know it will go on in economics, in produc¬ 
tivity, in ideology, in Latin America and Africa, in the Middle East ar.d 
Asia." 


4l. President Kennedy's Remarks at the High School Memorial Stadium, 
Great Fails, Montana, September 26, lgo 3, Public Parers of the 
Presidents, Kennedy, l$o3, p. 727: • 

"I know that there, are many of you who sit here and wonder what it 
is that causes the United States to go so far away, that causes you to 
wonder why so many of your sons should be stationed so far away from our 
own territory, who wonder why it is since 19 U 5 that the United States has 
assisted so many countries. You must wonder when it is all going to end 
and when we can come back bond. Well, it isn’t going to end, and this 
generation of Americans has to make up its mini for our security and for 




our peace, because '..'hat happens in Europe or Latin America or Africa or 
Asia directly affects the security of the people vho live in this city, 
and particularly those vho are coning after. 

"I make no apologies for the effort that ve make to assist these 
other countries vo maintain their freedom, because I knov full well that 
every time a country, regardless of how far away it may be from cur own 
borders — every time "that country passes behind the Iron Curtain the 
security of the United States is thereby endangered. So all those who 
suggest ve withdraw, all those vho suggest -.re should no longer ship our 
surplus food abroad or assist other countries, I could not disagree with 
them more. This country is stronger now than it has ever been. Our 
chances for peace are stronger than they have been in years. The nuclear 
test ban which was strongly led in the Senate of the United States by 
Mike Mansfield and Lee Metcalf is, I believe, a step toward peace and a 
step toward security, and gives us an additional chance that all of the 
weapons of Montana will never be fired. That is the object of our policy. 

"So ve need your support. These are complicated problems which face 
a citizenry. Most of us grew up in a relative period of isolation, and 
neutrality, and unaligr.rr.ent which was our policy from the time of George 
Washington to the Second World War, and suddenly, in an act almost un¬ 
known in the history of the world, ve were shoved onto the center cf the 
stage. V.’e are the keystone in the arch of freedom. If the United States 
were to falter, the whole world, in my opinion, would inevitably begin to 
move toward the Communist bloc. 


"It• is the United States, this country, your country, which ir. 15 
to 18 years has almost singlehrrdediy protected the freedom of demons cf 
countries vho, in turn, by being free, protect our freedom. So when you 
ask why are we in Laos, or Viet-ham, or the Congo, or why do we support 
the Alliance for Progress in Latin America, we do so because we believe 
that our freedom is tied up with theirs, and if we can develop a world 
in which all the countries are free, then the threat to the security cf 
the United Suates is lessened. So we have to stay at it. Ue must not be 
fatigued." 

• * * *■ 

« 

42. U.S. Policy on Viet -Men: White House Statement, October 2, 19o3? 

Department of Soate Bulletin. October 21, lgo3> p. 623: 


"1. The security of South Viet-IIam is a major interest of the United 
States as other free nations, tte will adhere to our policy of 'working 
with the people and Government of South Viet-Hum to deny this country to 
communism and to suppress the- externally stimulated and supported insur¬ 
gency of the Viet Cong as promptly as possible. Effective performance in 
this undertalcing is the central objective of our policy in South Viet-ham." 


* * * . 


# 
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"5. It remains the policy of the United States in South Viet-Ham 
as in other parts of the world, to support the efforts of the people of 
that country to defeat a gg ression and to build a peaceful and free 
society." 


# •** 


* 

43. President Kennedy's Remarks Prepared.for Delivery at the Trade Mart 
in Dallas, Hover.ber 22 , 1963, Public Papers of the Presidents, 
Kennedy, 1953> ?• 320: 


“I want to discuss with you today the status of our strength and our 
security because this question clearly calls for the most responsible 
qualities of leadership and the most enlightened products of scholarship. 
For this nation's strength and security are not easily or cheaply obtained 
nor are they quickly and simply explained. There are many kinds of strong - 
and no one kind will suffice. Overwhelming nuclear strength cannot stop a 
guerrilla war. Formal pacts of alliance cannot stop internal subversion. 
Displays of material wealth cannot stop the disillusionment of diplomats 
subjected to discrimination. 

"Above all, words alone are r.ct enough. The United States is a 
peaceful nation. Ana where cur strength and determination are clear, our 
words need merely to convey conviction, not belligerence. If we are 
strong, our strength will speak for itself. If we are weak, words will 
be of no help. 


"I realize that this nation often tends to identify turning-points 
in world affairs with the major addresses which preceded them. But it 
was not the Monroe Doctrine that kept all Europe away from this hemisphere 
— it was the strength of the British fleet and the width of the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was not General Marshall's speech at Harvard which kept commu¬ 
nism out of Western Europe — it was the strength and stability made possi- 
by our military and economic assistance. 


"In this administration also it has been necessary at tines to issue 
specific warnings — warnings that we could not stand by and watch the 
Communists conquer Laos by force, or intervene in the Congo, or swallow 
West Berlin, or maintain offensive missiles on Cuba. But while our goals 
were at least temporarily obtained in these and other instances, our 
successful defense of freedom was due not to the words we used, but to 
the strength we s'tcod ready to use on behalf of the principles we stand 
ready to defend.'' 


* * *• 


"But American military' night should not and need not stand alone 
against the ambitions of international communism. Our security and 
strength - , in the last, analysis, directly depend on the security and 


strength of others, and that is why our military and economic assistance 
plays such a key role in enabling those who live on the periphery of the 
Communist vorld to maintain their independence of choice. Our assistance 
to these nations can be painful, risky and costly, as is true in Southeast 
Asia today. But we dare not weary of the task. For our assistance makes 
possible the stationing of 3-5 million allied troops along the Communist 


frontier at one-tenth the cost of maintaining a comparable number of 
American soldiers. A successful Communist breakthrough in these areas, 

necessitating direct United States intervention, would cost us several 

♦ 

times as much as our entire foreign aid program, and might cost us heavily 
in American lives as veil." 



* * * 
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PART V. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE WAR — PUBLIC STATEMENTS 


Foreword 


This portion of the study consists of an examination of the 
public statements justifying U.S. involvement in Vietnam. Only 
official statements contained in either the U.S. Department of 
State Bulletins or the Public Papers of the Presidents were re¬ 
viewed. Although conclusions are based primarily on the state¬ 
ments of the President, the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Defense, the statements of other high-ranking government 
officials were also studied in ascertaining the policy context 
of the quoted material. This report includes analyses of the 
Johnson period. The statements are organized chronologically 
and are summarized for each year. 

1. 1964 • 

. 2. 1965 

* 

3. . 1966 

* 

4. 1967 


0 


% 
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JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION - 1964 


SUMMARY 

» m 1_ 


President Jobnson succeeded to the Presidency upon the assassi¬ 
nation of President Kennedy in November 1963 only three weeks after 
the coup d'etat which saw the Ngo Dinh Diem regime crushed and Diem 
himself murdered. Confronted with a crisis, the U.S. renewed its 
pledge to support the military junta and the free government of 
Vietnam. The U.S. increased its support even as the GVN wavered 
through a series of government changes each reflecting the control 
retained by the military. U.S. involvement deepened with the in¬ 
creased advisory strength and the introduction of combat troops in 
1964. The Tonkin Gulf crisis and the subsequent resolution became 
benchmarks for the U.S. commitment. The new Administration emphasized 
the following points: 

a. Organized aggression from the North obligated the United 
States to fulfill its commitments under the SEATO-treaty. 

b. The strategic importance of Southeast Asia to the security 
of the United States and the test of "wars of liberation" there as im¬ 
portant to the future peace and freedom of South Vietnam. 

* 

c. The Gulf of Tonkin action showed that "aggression by 
terror" had been joined by "open aggression on the high seas" against 
the Uhited States and the resolution which followed justified measures 
to ""repel any armed attack." 

d. The communist "appetite for aggression" through "wars of 
liberation" threatened not only other Asian countries, but also the 
United States if left unchecked. The U.S. seeks no wider war. 

e. Four basic themes govern U.S. policy, essentially un¬ 
changed since 195^: America keeps her word; the future of Southeast 
Asia is the issue; "our purpose is peace; and, this war is a "struggle 
for freedom." 
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D. Johnson Administration 


X. Secretary Rusk Interviewed on Voice of America, 15 February 1964 , 

Department of State Bulletin, 2 March 1964, t>. 333 ? 

. * 

* * * 

" m 

"MR. O'NEILL: Well, Hanoi has just publicly now identified, itself ' 
as supporting the guerrillas in South Vietnam and also threatening that 
Red China would intervene in any action against North Vietnam. Do you- 
see any connection between that and the French recognition, or do you 
think this is an isolated development? 

"SECRETARY RUSK: I haven't seen anything that would lead me to say 
there was an organic connection between what Hanoi has just said and what 
Baris has done. It is true that Hanoi has made no secret of this policy 
since 1959. They have publicly declared that they are out to take over 
South Vietnam, and in this same’ statement to which you are referring they 
made it very clear that North Vietnam is not going to be neutralized and 
that their interest in South Vietnam is not so much neutrality as taking 

it over. So I think the issues have been drawn very clearly out there^ 

« 

• • 

"MR. O'NEILL: While we are on that area, how is the fighting in South 

Vietnam? Are we going to be able to win out, and do you have any idea as 
to how soon that might be? 

"SECRETARY RUSK: Well, I think we will have to wait a bit before we 
Mtn speak with complete confidence about it in the short run. In the long 
run, I have no doubt that-the resources, the will, the material are present 
in. South Vietnam to enable the South Vietnamese to do this job. We are 
determined that Southeast Asia is not going to be taken over by the com¬ 
munists. We must insist that these basic accords be adhered to. And so 
we are in this to the point where the South Vietnamese are going to be 
independent and secure." 


* * * 

• 

"MR. WARD: Mr. Secretary, I wish you'd say something about this word 
'neutralization' — not whether Southeast Asia or some parts thereof should 
be neutralized, but what the word itself means. It seems to me there is 
a great deal of misunderstanding that flows from varied uses of the word. 

• 

"SECRETARY RUSK: Well, the word gets confused because it has meant 
so‘many different things to different people. I suppose in the strictest 
• sense a neutral is, in time of peace, a so-called 'unalined' country, that 
it is not committed to one of the two. major power blocs in the world, the 
NATO bloc or the communist bloc. * 



"Well, now, we don't object to neutrals or policies of neutrality 
or neutralization in that sense. There are a great many countries who are 
unalined with whom we have very close, and friendly relations. We are hot 
looking for allies. We are not looking for military bases out in Southeast 
Asia. We are not even looking for a military presence in that part of the 
world. 

* 

♦ 

Our troops are there assisting the South Vietnamese because people 
in the north have been putting pressures on Southeast Asia. If those pres- • 
sures did not exist, those troops wouldn't be there. But when one talks 
about neutralizing South Vietnam in the present context, this means, really,! 
getting the Americans out. That is all that that means. 

"Now, North Vietnam is not going to be neutralized. It’s going to 
r em a in a member of the communist camp. And from the time that it was estab-" 
lished. North Vietnam has broken agreements and has applied pressure on its 
neighbors, particularly Laos and South Vietnam. So that if anyone has in 
mind that South Vietnam should be neutralized, meaning that Americans should 
simply go home and leave it exposed to takeover from the north, then this 
isn't going to happen. 

|| 

Now, if South Vietnam were independent and secure, it would be per¬ 
fectly free to pursue its own policy. It can be unalined, as far as we 
are concerned." 


* * * 


2. TV Interview with President Johnson, 15 March 1964, Public Papers of 

The Residents, Johnson, 1963-64, t>. 370l • • 

« t 

4 4 

■ 

. ♦ 

"MR. SEVAREID: Mr. Kennedy said, on the subject of Vietnam, I think, 
that he did believe in the 'falling domino' theory, that if Vietnam were 
lost, that other countries in the area would soon be lost. 

4 

4 

"THE PRESIDENT: I think it would be a very dangerous thing, and I 
share President Kennedy's view, and I think the whole of Southeast Asia 
would be involved and that would involve hundreds of millions of people, 
and I think it’s — it cannot be ignored, we must do everything that we 
can, we must be responsible, we must stay there and help them, and that 
is what we are going to do." 

• . . 

• * * 

* * * 


3-' "United States Policy in Vietnam," by Robert S. McNamara, Secretary 
• of Defense, 26 March 1964, Department of State Bulletin, 13 Anril lQ6h. 


"At the Third National Congress of the Lao Long (Communist) Party in 
Hanoi, September I960, North Vietnam's belligerency was-made explicit.. 

Ho Chi Mihh stated, 'The North is becoming more and more consolidated and 
transformed into a firm base for the struggle for national reunification.' 

At the same congress it was announced that the party's new task was 'to 
liberate the South from the atrocious rule of the U.S. imperialists and 
their henchmen.' In brief, Hanoi was about to embark upon a program of 
wholesale violations of the Geneva agreements in order to wrest control 
- of South Vietnam from its legitimate government. 

"To the communists, 'liberation' meant sabotage, terror, and assassi- J 
nation: attacks on innocent hamlets and villages and the coldblooded murder 
of thousands of schoolteachers, health workers, and local officials who 
had the misfortune to oppose the communist version of 'liberation.' In 
I960 and 1961 almost 3*000 South Vietnamese civilians in and out of govern¬ 
ment were assassinated and another 2,500 were kidnaped. The communists 
even assss'inatedthe colonel who served as liaison officer to the Inter¬ 
national Control Commission. 

• ♦ 

"This aggression against South Vietnam was a major communist effort, 
meticulously planned and controlled, and relentlessly pursued by the govern- 
. ment in Hanoi. In 1961 the Republic of Vietnam, unable to contain the 
menace by itself, appealed to the United States to honor its unilateral 
declaration of 195^* President Kennedy responded promptly and affirmatively 
by sending to that country additional American advisers, arms, and add. 

"U.S. Objectives: 

, # . • 

"I turn now to a- consideration of United States obj ectives in South 
Vietnam. The United States has no designs whatever on the resources or 
territory of the area. Our national interests do not require that South 
Vietnam serve as a Western base or as a member of a Western allia nce. 

Our concern is threefold. * - 

* 

"First, and most important, is the simple fact that South Vietnam, 
a member of the free world family, is striving to preserve its independence 
from communist attack. The Vietnamese have asked our help. We have given 
it. We shall continue to give it. 

* 

• « 

* 

• "We do so in their interest; and we do so in our own clear self-interest. 
For basic to the principles of freedom and self-determination which have 
sustained our country for almost two centuries is the right of peoples every¬ 
where to live and .develop in peace. Our own security is strengthened by 
the determination of others to remain free, and by our commitment to assist 
• them. We will not let this member of our family down, regardless of its 
distance from our shores. 

"The ultimate goal of the United States in Southeast Asia, as in the 
rest of the world, is to help maintain free and independent nations which 
can develop politically, economically, and socially and which can be re¬ 
sponsible members of the world community. In this region and elsewhere 
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• ♦ 

many peoples share our sense of the value of such freedom and independence* 
They have taken the risks and made the sacrifices lined to the commitment 
to membership in the family of the free world. They have done this in 
the belief that ve would back up our pledges to help defend them. It 
is not right or even expedient — nor is it in our nature — to abandon 
them when the going is difficult. 

"Second,. Southeast *Asia has great strategic significance in the forward 
defense of the United States. Its location across east-west air and sea 
lanes flanks the Indian subcontinent on one side and Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Philippines on the other and dominates the gateway between the *' 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. In communist hands this area would pose a most 
serious threat to the security of the United States and to the family of 
free-world nations to which we belong. To defend Southeast Asia, we must 
meet - the challenge in South Vietnam. 7 

"And third. South Vietnam is a test case for the new communist strategy. 

let me examine for a moment the nature of this strategy. 

• , 

"Just as the Kennedy administration was coming into office in January 
196l, Chairman Khrushchev made one of the most important speeches on com¬ 
munist strategy of recent decades. In his report on a party conference 
entitled 'For New Victories of the World communist Movement, 1 Khrushchev 
stated: 'In modern conditions, the following categories of wars should 
be distinguished: world wars, local wars, liberation wars and popular 
uprising.' He ruled out what he called 'world wars' and 'local wars' as 
being too dangerous for profitable indulgence in a world of nuclear wea¬ 
pons. But with regard to what he called 'liberation wars,' he referred 
specifically to Vietnam. He said, 'It is a .sacred war. We recognize such 

1 II ’ • • 

wars...' 


* * * 

"President Kennedy and President Johnson have recognized, however, 
that our forces for the first two types of wars might not he applicable or 
effective against what the communists call 'wars of liberation,' or what 
is properly called covert aggression or insurgency. We have therefore 
■ undertaken and continue to press a variety of programs to develop skilled 
specialists, equipment, and techniques to enable us to help our allies 

counter the threat of insurgency. 

. • ' 

"Communist interest in insurgency techniques did not begin with Khrushchev, 
nor for that matter with Stalin. Lenin's works are full of tactical instruc¬ 
tions, which were adapted very successfully by Mao Tse-tung, whose many 
writings on guerrilla warfare have become classic references. Indeed, 

Mao claims to be the true heir of Lenin's original prescriptions for the 
worldwide victory of communism. The North Vietnamese have taken a leaf 
or two from Mao's book — as well as Moscow's — and added some of their 
own. ’ 
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"Thus today in Vietnam we are not dealing with factional disputes or 
the remnants of a colonial struggle against the French hut rather with 
a major test case of communism's new strategy. That strategy has so far 
been pursued in Cuba, may be beginning in Africa, and failed in Malaya 
and the Philippines only because of a long and arduous struggle by the 
people of these countries with assistance provided by the British and 
the United States. 

* ** 

*In Southeast Asia the communists have taken full advantage of 
geography — the proximity to the communist base of operations and the 
rugged, remote, and heavily foliated character' of the border regions. * 

Biey have utilized the diverse ethnic, religious, and tribal groupings 
and exploited factionalism and legitimate aspirations wherever possible. 

And, as I said earlier, they have resorted to sabotage, terrorism, and 
assassination on an unprecedented scale. 

a 

"Who is the responsible party — the prime aggressor? First and fore¬ 
most, without doubt, the prime aggressor is North Vietnam, whose leader¬ 
ship has explicitly undertaken to destroy the independence of tte South. 

To be sure, Hanoi is encouraged on its aggressive course by Communist 

China. But Peiping's interest is hardly the same as that of Hanoi. 

• * 

"For Hanoi, the immediate objective is limited: conquest of the South 
and national unification, perhaps coupled with control of Laos. For Peiping, 
however, Hanoi's victory would be only a first step toward eventual Chinese 
•hegemony over the two Vietnams and Southeast Asia and toward exploitation 

of the new strategy in other parts of the world. 

* 

"Communist China's interests are clear: It has publicly castigated 
Moscow for betraying the revolutionary cause whenever the Soviets have 
sounded a cautionary note. It has characterized the United States as a 
paper tiger and has insisted that the revolutionary struggle for ' liberation 
and unification' of Vietnam could be conducted without risks by, in effect, 
crawling under the nuclear and conventional defense of the free world. 
Peiping thus appears to feel that it has a large stake in demonstrating 
the new strategy, using Vietnam as a test case. Success in Vietnam would 
be regarded by Peiping as vindication for China's views in the worldwide 
ideological struggle. 

* » * 

• < • 

"Taking into account the relationship of Vietnam to Indochina — and 
of both to Southeast Asia, the Far East, and the free, world as a whole — 
five U.S. Presidents have acted to preserve free-world strategic interests 
in the area. President Roosevelt opposed Japanese penetration in Indo¬ 
china; President Truman resisted communist aggression in Korea; President 
Eisenhower backed Diem's efforts to save South Vietnam and undertook to 
defend Taiwan; President Kennedy stepped up our counterinsurgency effort 
in Vietnam; and President Johnson, in addition to reaffirming last week 
that the United States will furnish assistance and support to South Viet¬ 
nam for as long as it is required to bring communist aggression and ter¬ 
rorism under control, has approved the program that I shall describe in 
a few minutes. 
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"She U.S, role in South Vietnam, then, is first, to answer the call 
of the South Vietnamese, a member nation of our free-world family, to help 
them save their country for themselves j second , to help prevent the strate¬ 
gic danger which would exist if communism absorbed Southeast Asia's people 
and resources; and third , to prove in the Vietnamese test case that the 
free-world can cope with communist 'wars of liberation' as we have coped 
successfully with communist aggression at other levels." 

. ' * * * • 

% 

«• « 

'I 

* * 

4. "U.S. Calls for Frontier Patrol to Hein Prevent Border Incidents Between 

Cambodia and Vietnam," Statement by Adlai Stevenson to Security Council , 

21 May 1964, Denartoent of State Bulletin, 8 June 1964, to". 908 : 

* * * 

"First, the United States had no, repeat no, national military objective 
anywhere in Southeast Asia. United States policy for Southeast Asia is very 
simple. It is the restoration of peace so that the peoples of that area 
can go about their own independent business in whatever associations they 
may freely choose for themselves without interference from the outside. 

* 

"l trust my words have been clear enough oh this point. 

"Second , the United States .Government is currently involved in the 
affairs of the Republic of Vietnam for one reason and one reason only: 
because the Republic of Vietnam requested the help of the United States and 
of other governments to defend itself against armed attack fomented, equipped,* 
and directed from the outside. * 

. * 

"This is not the first time that the United States Government has com.e 
to the aid of peoples prepared to fight for their freedom and independence 
against armed aggression sponsored from outside their borders. Nor will 
it be the last time unless the lesson is learned once and for all by all 
aggressors that armed aggression does not pay — that it no longer works — 
that it will not be tolerated. 

♦ 

"The record of the past two decades makes it clear that a nation with 
the will for self-preservation can outlast and defeat overt or clandestine 
aggression — even when that internal aggression is heavily supported from 
the outside, and even after significant early successes by the aggressors. 

I would remind the members that in 19 ^ 7 , after the aggressors had gained 
control of most of the country, many people felt that the cause of the Govern¬ 
ment of Greece was hopelessly lost. But as long as the people of Greece 
were prepared to fight for the life of their own country, the United States 
was not prepared, to stand by while Greece was overrun. 

"This principle does not change with the geographical setting. Aggression 
is aggression; organized violence is organized violence. Only the scale and 
the scenery change; the point is the same’ in Vietnam today as it was in Greece 


ill 19^7 and in Korea in 1950. The Indochinese Communist Party, the parent 
of the present Communist Party in North Vietnam, made it abundantly clear 
as early as 1951 that the aim of the Vietnamese Communist leadership is 
to take control of all of Indochina. This goal has not changed — it is 
still clearly the objective of the Vietnamese Communist leadership in Hanoi. 

♦ 

"Hanoi seeks to accomplish this purpose in South Vietnam through sub¬ 
versive guerrilla warfare directed, controlled, and supplied by North Viet¬ 
nam.' The communist leadership in Hanoi has sought to pretend that the 
insurgency in South Vietnam is a civil war, but Hanoi's hand shows very 
clearly. Public statements by the Communist Party in North Vietnam and .» 
its leaders have repeatedly demonstrated Hanoi's direction of the struggle 
in South Vietnam. For example, Le Du&n, First Secretary of the Party, stated 
on September 5 , i960, 'At present our Party is facing /s7 momentous task:... 
to strive to complete...revolution throughout the country...' He also said 
this: 'The North is the common revolutionary base of the whole country.' 

Three months after the Communist Party Congress in Hanoi in September i 960 , 
the so-called 'National Front for the Liberation of South Vietnam' was set 
up pursuant to plans outlined publicly at that Congress. 

"The International Control Commission in Vietnam, established by the 
Geneva accords of 195^» stated in a special report which it issued in June 
1962 that there is sufficient evidence to show, that North Vietnam has violated 
various articles of the Geneva accords by its introduction of armed personnel, 
arms, munitions, and other supplies from North Vietnam into South Vietnam 
with the object of supporting, organizing, and carrying out hostile activi¬ 
ties against the Government and armed forces of South Vietnam. 

"infiltration of military personnel and, supplies from North Vietnam 
to South Vietnam has been carried out steadily over the past several years. 

The total number of military cadres sent into South Vietnam via infiltra¬ 
tion routes runs into the thousands. Such infiltration is well documented 
on the basis of numerous defectors and prisoners taken by the armed forces 
of South Vietnam. 

' • 1 

"introduction of communist weapons into South Vietnam has also grown 
steadily. An increasing amount of weapons and ammunition captured from the 
Viet Cong has been proven to be of Chinese Communist manufacture or origin. 
For example, in December 1963 a large cache of Viet Cong.equipment captured 
in one of the Mekong Delta provinces in South Vietnam included recoilless 
rifles, rocket launchers, carbines, and ammunition of. Chinese Communist 

manufacture. x 

* 

"The United States cannot stand by while Southeast Asia is overrun by 
armed aggressors. As long as the peoples of that area are determined to 
preserve their own independence and ask for our help in preserving it, 
we will extend it. This, of course, is the meaning of President Johnson's 
request a few days ago for additional funds for more economic as well, as 
military assistance for Vietnam. 


* 

"And if anyone has the illusion that my Government will abandon the 
people of Vietnam — or that we shall weary of the burden of support that 
we are rendering these people — it can only be due to ignorance of the 
strength and the conviction of the American people* 

* * * 


5* "The Defense of the Free World*" Robert S. McNamara. Secretary of Defense . 

before the National Ind Conf Bd> 21 May 1964, Department of State Bulle¬ 
tin, 8 June 1964, -p. 895 : • “ \ 

• 

• • * e 

* * * 

"The 'Forward Defense' Nations: 

• 

"Our military assistance program today is oriented mainly toward those 
countries on the periphery of the major communist nations where the threats 
are greatest and in which the indigenous resources are least. In the fiscal, 
year 1965 program now before the Congress, about two-thirds of the total, 
amount is scheduled to go to the 11 nations on the southern and eastern 
perimeters of the Soviet and Red Chinese blocs. These sentinels of the 
free world, in a sense, are in double jeopardy from potential military 
aggression from without and from attempted subversion from within. These 
countries are under the Red shadow. They face the major threat, and they 
are the ones most affected by the modernization of communist forces. For 
this group we requested $7^5 mill ion in military assistance'. They best 
illustrate the points I want to make. 

♦ 

"imagine a globe, if you will, and on that globe the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

The bloc is contained at the north by the Arctic. To the west are the re¬ 
vitalized nations of Western Europe. But across the south and to the e a st 
you find the 11 'forward defense* nations — Greece, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, 
India, Iaos, Thailand, South Vietnam, the Ihilippines, and the Republics 
of China and Korea. These ations, together • with stretches of the Pacific 
Ocean bearing the U.S. Fleet, describe an arc along which the free world 
draws its frontlines of defense. 

• • 

"The frontlines are there in the interests of those 11 nations; the lines 
are there also in the interests of the United. States and the rest of the 
free world. The areas which this 11-nation arc protects are of obvious stra¬ 
tegic importance to the United States. More significant, however, is the- 
importance of the arc to the principle that nations have a right to be inde¬ 
pendent — a right to develop in peace, in freedom, and according to the 
principle of self-determination. United States support of these rights 
at the frontiers thickens the blood of the free-world family; it strengthens 
our security at home. 

"We must recognize, however, that the United States does not have the 
resources to maintain a credible force by itself along all of this great 
arc of forward positions. Such a strategy would be unbearably costly to 
us in both money and human resources. The United States maintains major 


* 
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combat units ashore in forward positions only in Europe and. in parts of 
the Far East. Such deployments are costly and. hurt our. balance-of-payments 
position. We do not now contemplate additional semipermanent deployments 
of forces abroad." 

• 

* * * 


6. "Laos and Viet-Kam — A Prescription for Peace." Address by Secretary 
Risk before the American Law Institute, Washington, D.C., 22 May 1964 . 
Department of State Bulletin. 8 June 1964, p. 890 : 

* * * • 


"Four Alternatives in Vietnam: * 

a 

"You are all aware of the four principal alternatives in South Vietnam 
which have been referred to in recent discussion. The first would be to 
withdraw and forget about Southeast Asia. That would mean not only grievous 
losses, to the free world in Southeast and southern Asia but a drastic loss 
of confidence in the will and capacity of the free world to oppose aggression. 
It would also bring us much closer to a - major conflagration. Surely we 
have learned, in the course of the last 35 years, that a course of aggression 

means war and that the place to stop it is at its beginning. 

• * 

4 

4 * 

’.*■**' 

"At the meeting of- the Council of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion in Manila last month, seven of the eight members joined in declaring 
the defeat of the aggression against South Vietnam to be 'essential not 
only to the security of the Republic of Vietnam, but to that of Southeast 
Asia.' And, they said, its defeat will also be convincing proof that com¬ 
munist expansion by such tactics will not be permitted." 

4 

* * * : 


7« "President Outlines Basic Themes of U.S. Policy in Southeast Asia." 
Statement by President Johnson at his News Conference on June 2. 1964 . 
Department of State Bulletin, 22 June 1964, p. 953 : 

"It may be helpful to outline four basic themes that govern our policy 
in Southeast Asia. 

"First, America keeps her word. 

% 

"Seoond, the issue is the. future of Southeast Asia as a whole. 

4 

■ 

"Third, our purpose is peace. • 

,* 4 

. • J 

"Fourth, this is not just a jungle war-, but a struggle for freedom, on 
every front of human activity. 
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"On tile point that America keeps her word, we are steadfast in a policy 
which has been followed for 10 years in three administrations." 

. 

^ ^ ^ 


"Address to The Hation by President Johnson^” 4 August 1964, Department 
of State Bulletin,*24 August 1964, p, 259 : 

* * * 

* % 

« * 

• • 

"In the larger sense this new act of aggression, aimed directly At our •' 
own forces, again brings home to all of us in the United States the impor¬ 
tance of the struggle for peace and security in Southeast Asia. Aggression 
by terror against the peaceful villagers of South Vietnam has now been 
joined by open aggression on the high seas against the United States of 
America." 


^ * 


9» "Address by The President I, Syracuse, University. 5 August 1964." Depart¬ 
ment of State Bulletin. 24 August 1964, -p. 260 : 

* * * 

"Aggression — deliberate, willful, and systematic a gg ression — has 
unmasked its face to the entire world. The world remembers — the world 
must never forget ~ that aggression unchallenged is aggression unleashed. 

"We of the United States have not forgotten. That is why we have answered 
this aggression with action. 

"America 1 s course is not. without long provocation. 

"For 10 years, three American Presidents — President Eisenhower, President 
Kennedy, and your present President — and the American people have been 
actively concerned with threats to the peace and security of the peoples 

of Southeast Asia from the communist government of North Vietnam. 

* 

« 

"President Eisenhower sought — and President Kennedy sought — the 

same objectives that I still seek: • 

* 

* « * 

~ That the 1 governments of Southeast Asia honor the international 
agreements which apply in the areaj 

— That those governments leave each other alone j 

• • 

— That they resolve their differences peacefully; 

* i 

— That they devote their talents to bettering the lives of their 
peoples by working against poverty and disease and ignorance. 
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"In 195 ** we Bade, our position clear toward Vietnam. 

a 

4 . 

"In July of that year we stated we would view any renewal of the 
aggression in violation of the 195** agreements 'with grave concern and 
as seriously threatening international peace and security.' 

n 

"In September of that year the United States signed the Manila Pact, 
on which our participation in SEATO is based. That pact recognized that 
aggression by means of armed attack on South Vietnam would endanger the 
peace and the safety of the nations signing that solemn agreement. 

"In 1962 we made our position clear toward Laos. We signed the Declara¬ 
tion on the Neutrality of Laos. That accord provided for the withdrawal 
of all foreign forces and respect for the neutrality and independence of 
that little country. 

* 

"The agreements of 195 ** and 1962 were also signed by the government of 

North Vietnam. 

% 

"in 195** that government pledged that it would respect the territory 
under the military control of the other party and engage in no hostile act 
against the other party. 

"In 1962 that government pledged that it would 'not introduce into the 
Kingdom of Laos foreign troops or military personnel.' 

"That government also pledged that it would 'not use the territory of 
the Kingdom of Laos for interference in the internal affairs of other coun¬ 
tries.' •• • 

"That government of North Vietnam is now willfully and systematically 
violating those agreements of both 195** and 1962. 

"To the south, it is engaged in aggression against the Republic of 
Vietnam. 

"To the west, it is engaged in a gg ression against the Kingdom of Laos. 

* 4 

"To the east, it has now struck out on the high seas in an act of 
aggression against the United. States of America. » 

• * 
a 

' "There can be and there must be no doubt about the policy and no doubt 
about the purpose. 

m a 

a 

"So there can be no doubt about the responsibilities of men and the 
responsibilities of nations that are devoted to peace. 

"Peace cannot be assured merely by assuring the safety of the United 
States destroyer MADDOX or the safety of other vessels of other flags. 



"Peace requires that the existing agreements in the area be honored. 

"Peace requires that we and all our friends stand firm against the 

•present aggressions of the government of North Vietnam. 

m «* . 

"The government of North. Vietnam is today flouting the will of the 
world for peace. The world is challenged to make its will against war known 
and to make it known clearly and to make it felt and to make it felt de¬ 
cisively. 

"So, to our friends of the Atlantic alliance, let me say this this morn- , 
ing. The challenge that we face in Southeast Asia today is the same challenge 
that we have faced with courage and that we have met with strength in Greece 
and Turkey, in Berlin and Korea, in Lebanon and in Cuba, and to any who 
may be tempted to support or to widen the present aggression I say this: 

There is no threat to any peaceful power from the United States of America. 

But there can be no peace by aggression and no immunity from reply. That 
is what is meant by the actions that we took yesterday. 

# 


10. "President's Message to Congress, 5 August 1964" Department of State 
Bulletin, 24 August 1964, ~p. 261 : 

^ * 

4 

"These latest actions of the North Vietnamese regime have given a new 
and grave turn to the already serious situation in Southeast Asia. Our 
commitments in that area are well known to the Congress. . They were first 
made in 195^ by President Eisenhower. They were further defined in the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty approved by the Senate in Febru¬ 
ary 1955 . 

"This treaty with its accompanying protocol obligates the United States 
and other members to act in accordance with their constitutional processes 
to meet communist aggression against any of the parties or protocol states. 

"Our policy in Southeast Asia has been consistent and unchanged since 

195*t* I summarized it on June 2 in four simple propositions: 

. " * 

"1. America keens her word . Here as elsewhere, we must and shall 

honor our commitments. * • 

♦ . 

4 

"2. The issue is the future of Southeast Asia as a whole . A threat 
to.any nation in that region is a.threat to all, and a threat to us* 

• 

"3* Our pur-pose is -peace . We have no military, political, or territorial 
ambitions in the area. 


"4. This is not .lust a .jungle wax, Taut a struggle for freedom on every 
front of human activity. Our military and economic assistance to South 
Vietnam and Laos in particular has the purpose of helping these countries 
to repel aggression and strengthen their independence. 

"The threat to the free nations of Southeast; Asia has long been clear. 

The North Vietnamese regime has constantly sought to take over South Vietnam 
and Laos. This communist regime has violated the Geneva accords for Viet¬ 
nam.- It has systematically conducted a campaign of subversion, which in¬ 
cludes the direction, training, and supply of personnel and arras for the 
conduct of guerrilla warfare in South Vietnamese territory. In Laos, the * v 
North Vietnamese regime has maintained military forces, used Laotian terri- * 
tory for infiltration into South Vietnam, and most recently carried out com¬ 
bat operations — all in direct violation of the Geneva agreements of 1962. 

* 

"in recent months, the actions of the North Vietnamese regime have 
become steadily more threatening. In May, following new acts of communist . 
aggression in Laos, the United States undertook reconnaissance flights over 
Laotian territory, at the request of the Government of Laos. These flights 
had the essential mission of determining the situation in territory where 
communist forces were preventing inspection by the International Control 
Commission. When the communists attacked these aircraft, I responded by 
furnishing escort fighters with instructions to fire when fired upon. 

Thus, these latest North Vietnamese attacks on our naval vessels are hot 
the first direct attack on armed forces of the United States. 

"As President of the United States I have concluded that I should now 
ask the Congress, on its part, to join in affirming the national determina¬ 
tion that all such attacks will be met, and that the United States will 
continue in its basic policy of assisting the free nations of the area to 
defend their freedom. 

"As I have repeatedly made clear, the United States intends no rashness, 
and seeks no wider war. We must make it clear to all that the United States 
is united in its determination to bring about the end of communist subversion 
and aggression in the area. We seek the full and effective restoration 
of the international agreements signed in Geneva in 1954, with respect to 
South Vietnam, and again in Geneva in 1962, with respect to Laos." 

^ ^ ^ 


11. "Secretary Rusk Discusses Asian Situation on NBC Program," 5 August 
1964, Denartsient of State Bulletin. 24 August 1964, t>. 266 : 

"Following is the transcript of an interview of Secretary Rusk by NBC 
correspondent Elie Abel, broadcast over nationwide television on August 5* 

"MR. ABEL: Mr. Secretary, are we going to get through this situation 
without touching off a bigger war? 


"SECBETARY RUSK; Well, Mr. Abel, one can't be a reliable prophet when 
the other side helps to write the scenario* Bat I do want to insist upon 
one point, that the purpose of the United States in Southeast Asia for 
these past 10 years or more has been a part of a general policy of the 
United States since World War II, that is, to organize a decent world commu¬ 
nity in whieh nations will leave their neighbors alone and in which nations 
can have a chance to live at peace with each other and cooperate on a basis 

of their common interests. 

* ’ 

• 

"Now, in Southeast Asia we have been saying over and over again, in 
conferences such as the Geneva conference of 1962 and elsewhere, that there * 
is -only one problem with peace in Southeast Asia and that is these pressures 
from the north, that if the north would leave their neighbors to the south 
alone, these peoples of that area could have their peace and could have 
a chance to work out their own lives in their own way. That is the problem, 
and to come to the decision to leave their neighbors alone is a necessary 
decision which Hanoi and anyone supporting Hanoi must reach. 

♦ 

"Q. Why was it necessary, Mr. Secretary, for us to strike as swiftly 
and abruptly as we did without taking time even to notify our allies? 

* ♦ 

"A. Well, in the first place, we had some ships in the Gulf of Tonkin 
who were under attack, and they were dodging torpedoes. Here is a vast 
expanse of international waters in which we have a perfect right to be. 

We had to strike immediately because we didn't expect to ask those ships 
to run a continuing gauntlet of torpedoes on their way back to the Gulf 
of Tonkin when their mission was completed, nor were we prepared to have 
them denied international waters in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

"Further than that, if under these attacks there had not been an imme¬ 
diate and appropriate response, then Hanoi and those who might be standing 
behind Hanoi in this might well have come to a very formidable mistaken 
judgment about what is possible in the Southeast Asian situation. 

"Q. You mean their view that we are a paper tiger might have been 
confirmed? 

• - 

"A.' That's correct. They could have made a basic miscalculation about 

what the commitment of the United States means in a situation of this sort. 

• . 

* * * . 

« • . 


12. Text of Joint Resolution. August 7. Department of State Bulletin , 

2h August 196b, u. 268 : 

* • 

"To promote the maintenance of international peace and security in 
Southeast Asia. 

"Whereas naval units of the communist regime in Vietnam, in violation 
; of the principles of .the Charter of the United Nations and of international 


law, have deliberately and repeatedly attacked United States naval vessels 
lawfully present in international waters, and have thereby created a serious 

threat to international peace} and 

« « 

• < 

Whereas these attacks are part of a deliberate and systematic campaign 
of aggression that the communist regime in North Vietnam has been waging' 
against its neighbors and the nations joined with them in the collective 
defense of their freedom} and 

"Whereas the United States is assisting the peoples of Southeast Asia 
to protect their freedom and has no territorial, military or political am- * 
bitions in that area, but desires only that these peoples should be left 
in peace to work out their own destinies in their own way: Now, therefore, 
be it 

. . • 

" Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled . That the Congress approves and 
supports the determination of the President, as Commander iii Chief, to 
take all necessary measures to repel any armed attack against the forces 
of the United States and to prevent further aggression. . 

"Sec. 2. The United States regards as vital to its national interest 
and to world peace the maintenance of international peace and security in 
Southeast Asia. Consonant with the Constitution of the United States and 
the Charter of the United Nations and in accordance with its obligations 
under the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, the United States is, 
therefore, prepared, as the President determines, to take all necessary 
steps, including the use of armed force, to assist any member or protocol 
state of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty requesting assistance 
in defense of its freedom. 

• • 

% 

"Sec. 3* This resolution shall expire when the President shall deter- 
■ mine that the peace and security of the area is reasonably assured by inter¬ 
national conditions created by action of the United Nations or otherwise, 
except that it may be terminated earlier by concurrent resolution of the 
Congress." 


13. "Freedom in the Postwar World," by Secretary Rusk before American 

Veterans of WWIIand Korea, Fniladelnhia, 29 August 196b, Department 

• of State Bulletin, 14 September 1964, -p. 3o5 : 

♦ » 

* * * 

- * 

* 

"In Southeast Asia the free world suffered a setback in 1954 when, after 
the defeat at Dien Bien Phu, Vietnam was divided and a communist regime was 
consolidated in Hanoi. We-helped South Vietnam to get on its feet and to 
build its military defenses. It made remarkable progress for a few years — 
which is perhaps why Communist North Vietnam, with the backing of Communist 
China, renewed its aggression against South Vietnam in 1959* In 1961 
President Kennedy reviewed the situation, concluded that the assault from 
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the north had been underestimated, and substantially increased our assistance 
to the Government and people of South Vietnam." 

.***■' ‘ * 

"Hanoi and Peiping have not yet learned that they must leave their 
neighbors alone. But this is a decision which they must reach. We and 
our SEATO allies have declared that the communist aggressions in Southeast 
Asia must be defeated. As you said, Commander Gulewicz, in your statement 
to the platform committees of the two major parties, * ...we cannot afford t .» 
to abandon the free people of Vietnam. The world watches because South 
Vietnam is a critical test-case for new communist strategy."' 

* * * 


« « • 

14. "Progress and Problems in East Asia; An American Viewpoint," by 

William P. Bundy. Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs, Address 
made before the Research Institute of Japan at Tokyo. 29 September 1964 , 
De-partaent of State Bulletin, 19 October 1954. t>. 537 : ' " 

* * * 

* 

"A word further about the situation in Southeast Asia, especially in 
South Vietnam. Here the aim of our policy is to assist the Government of 
South Vietnam in maintaining its independence and its control over the terri¬ 
tory allotted to it by the Geneva accords of 1954. We do not aim at overthrow 
ing the communist regime of North Vietnam but rather at inducing it to call 

off the war it directs and supports in South Vietnam. 

. * 

* 

"We believe it essential to the interests of the free world that South 
Vietnam not be permitted to fail under communist control. If it does, then 
the rest of Southeast Asia will be in grave danger of progressively disappear¬ 
ing behind the Bamboo Curtain and other Asian countries like India and even 
in time Australia and your own nation in turn will be threatened. If Hanoi 
and Peiping prevail in Vietnam in this key test of the new communist tactics 
of 'wars of national liberation, * then the communists will use this technique 
with growing frequency elsewhere in Asia, Africa, and Latin America." 

* * * 


15» Secretary Rusk's News Conference of December 23. Press Release dated 
23 December 1964. Department of State Bulletin, 11 January 1965. t>. 37 ; 

• * * * 

♦ 

% 

"American Interest in Vietnamese Independence: 

♦ 

"Q* Mr. Secretary, it is sometimes stated that one of the reasons for 
American assistance to Vietnam is the fact that vital Western interests 


are involved in the situation there. Now that we are once again confronted 
with what apparently is a critical situation, could you define for us the 
precise nature and extent of those vital Western interests, as you see then? 

"A. Well, our interest in Southeast Asia has been developed and expressed 
throughout this postwar period. Before SEATO (Southeast Asia Treaty Organi¬ 
sation) came into existence, we and Britain and France were in very close 
touch with that situation. SEATO underlined the importance we attached to 
the security of the countries of that area. 

I 

"But actually the American interest can he expressed in very simple 
terms. Where there is a country which is independent and secure and in 
a position to work out its own policy and be left alone by its neighbors, 
there is a country whose position is consistent with our understanding of 
our interests in the world. It's just as simple as that. 

* 

"if we have military personnel in Southeast Asia, it is because we feel 
that they are needed to assist South Vietnam at the present time to maintain 
its security and independence. If South Vietnam's neighbors would leave it 
alone, those military people could come home. 

"We have no desire for any bases or permanent military presence in that 
area. We are interested in the independence of states. That is why we have 
more than hO allies. That is why we are interested in the independence and 
security of the nonalined countries. Because, to us, the general system 
of states represented in the United Nations Charter is our view of a world 
that is consistent with American interests. So our own interest there is 
very simple. 

* 

• 

"But it is very important, because we feel that we have learned in the 
last many decades that a persistent course of aggression left to go unchecked 
can only lead to a general war and therefore that the independence of particu¬ 
lar countries is a matter of importance to the general peace. 

* 1 

• "Peiping's Militant Doctrine: 

"Q. Mr. Secretary, could I put that question slightly differently? 

In the last decade or so, over three or four administrations, this Govern¬ 
ment has taken the position that the Indochina peninsula had an importance 
to. this country beyond the actualities of the countries involved; that is, 
that it had a relationship to the American problem with China, and out of 
this developed, over a long period of time, the so-called falling-dcmir.o 
theory. Could you tell us whether you subscribe to that theory and whether 
you look upon our interest in Vietnam and Laos — or how you look upon our 
interest in Vietnam and Laos in relation to China? 

"A. Well, I would not myself go to the trouble of trying to outline 
a 'domino' theory. The theory of the problem rests in Peiping. It rests 
in a militant approach to the spread of the world revolution as seen from 
the communist point of view. And we know, given their frequently and publicly 


I 


proclaimed ambitions in this respect and what they say not only about their 
neighbors in Asia but such continents as Africa — Africa is ripe for revo¬ 
lution, meaning to them ripe for an attempt on their part to extend their 
domination into that continent — .there is a primitive, militant doctrine 
of world revolution that would attempt to destroy the structure of inter-, 
national life as written into the United Nations Charter. 

* 

"Now, these are appetites and ambitions that grow upon feeding. In 195^ 
Vietnam was divided. North Vietnam became communist. The next result was 
pressures against Laos, contrary to those agreements; pressures against j 
South Vietnam, contrary to those agreements. In other words, until there 
is a determination in Peiping to leave their neighbors alone and not to 
press militantly their notions of world revolution, then we are going to 
have this problem. 

"And it's the same problem we have had in another part of the world in 
an earlier period in this postwar period in such things as the Berlin blockade, 
the pressures against Greece. Those things had to be stopped. They were 
stopped in the main. 

"Now the problem is out in the Pacific. And we have a large interest 
in the way these problems evolve in the Pacific, because we have allies 
and we have interests out there. Southeast Asia is at the present time 
the point at which this issue of militant aggression against one's neighbors 
for ideological reasons is posed." 

* * * 


0 
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SUMMARY 


The level of war*was escalated by introduction of increased U.S. 
combat troop strength and the initiation of air strikes against targets 
in North Vietnam. The Administration justified the escalation on the 
basis of increased infiltration of North Vietnamese units into South 
Vietnam and, in general, justified U.S. involvement using much the-same 
rationale as the Kennedy Administration. The "domino theory," however, 
was de-emphasized in light of communist proclamations and predictions 
for success. The role of Communist China was given more publicity. 

The Administrations public pronouncements stressed the following: 

a. The U.S. had been committed ten years before and had pledged 
help to the people of South Vietnam. "Three Presidents have supported 
that pledge" and it would not be broken. The "integrity of the American 
commitment" is at the heart of the problem as a point of national honor. 

• « 

b. The security of the U.S. was tied closely to the expansion of 
communism in Southeast Asia: if the American counterinsurgency efforts 
are defeated in Vietnam, they can be defeated anywhere in the world. 

Failure to halt aggression through "wars of. national liberation" would 
see increasing communist pressure on neighboring states and subsequently 
greater aggression. "These are big stakes indeed." 

c. The basic issue of the conflict was "letting the nations of the 
area develop as they see fit"; if South Vietnam fell to communist control 

it would be difficult to prevent the fall of neighboring states. The "domino 
theory" was not considered a suitable explanation for the SEA situation. 

d. "The confused nature of this conflict cannot mask the fact that 

■ 

it is the new’ face of an old enemy. Over this war — and all Asia — is 
another reality: the deepening shadow of Communist China. The rulers 
in Hanoi are urged on by Peiping." •* f 

» 

e. South Vietnam represented a major test of the communism’s new 
strategy of "wars of liberation." Veiled aggression under this strategy- 
had its source in North Vietnam — previously a privileged sanctuary — 
and free nations had to defend themselves. "The simple issue is that 
military personnel and aims have been sent across an international 
demarcation line contrary to international agi eements and law..." 
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A Conversation with Dean Risk, NBC Mews Program on January 3; 
1965, Department of State Bulletin, January 16, 1965, p. 64.- 


* * * 


rum 


"Secretary Rusk: .... Now, when North Viet-Nam was organized as a 
.unist country, almost immediately its neighbor, Lao's, and its neigh¬ 
bor, South Viet-Nam, came under direct pressure from North Viet-Nam. 

Now, this is the nature of the appetite proclaimed from Peiping. One 
doesn't require a 'domino' theory to get at this. Peiping has announced 
the doctrine. It is there in the primitive notion of a militant world 
revolution which has been promoted by these veterans of the long march 
who now control mainland China. So we believe that you simply postpone 
temporarily an even greater crisis if you allow an' announced course of 
aggression to succeed a step at a time on the road to a major catas¬ 
trophe . 


“Now, there are seme in other countries, for example, who seem to 
be relatively indifferent to problems of this sort in Southeast Asia, 
and yet they are the first ones to say that if we were to abandon South¬ 
east Asia, this would cause them to wonder what our commitments under 
such arrangements as NATO would mean. Do you see? 

"in other words, the issue here is the capability of halting a 
course of aggression at the beginning, rather than waiting ‘for it to . 
produce a great conflagration." 


* * * 

17• The State of the Union Address of the President to the Congress, 
January 4, 1965, Public Papers of the Presidents, Johnson, 19o5j 

P» 3 » 

% 

^ ^ * 

"We are there, first, because a friendly nation has asked us for 
help against the Communist aggression. Ten years ago our President 
pledged.our help. Three Presidents have supported that pledge. We 
will not break it now. 

"Second, our own security is tied to the peace of Asia. Twice in 
one generation we have had to fight against aggression in the Par East. 
To ignore aggression now would only increase the danger of a much larger 
war. 


"Our goal is peace in Southeast Asia. That will come only when 
aggressors leave their neighbors in peace." 
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American Policy In South Viet-Nam and Southeast Asia, Wiliam P. 
Bundy, Remarks Made Before*the Washington (Mo.) Chamber of Com- " 
merce on January 23, 1965, Department of State Bulletin, February 8, 
1965, p. lfiJ I 

* * * 


"In retrospect, our action in Korea reflected three elements: 

( 

—a recognition that aggression of any sort must be met early 
and head-on or it will have to be met later and in tougher circumstances. 
We had relearned the lessons of the 1930*s—Manchuria, Ethiopia, the 
Rhineland, Czechoslovakia. 

—a recognition that a defense line in Asia, stated in terms of an 
island perimeter, did not adequately define our vital interests, that 
those vital interests could be affected by action on the mainland of 
Asia. 


—an understanding that, for the future, a power vacuum was an 
invitation to aggression, that there must be local political, economic, 
and military strength in being to make aggression unprofitable, but also 
that there must be a demonstrated willingness of major external power 
both to assist and to intervene if required.” 

* * * 

"Such was the situation President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
faced in 1954. Two. things were clear: that in the absence of exter¬ 
nal help communism was virtually certain to take over the successor 
states of Indochina and to move to the borders of Thailand and perhaps 
beyond, and that with France no longer ready to act, at least in South 
Viet-Nam, no power other than the United States could move in to help fill 
the vacuum. Their decision, expressed in a series of actions starting in 
late 1954, was to move in to help these countries. Besides South Viet- 
Nam and more modest efforts in Laos and Cambodia, substantial assistance 
was begun to Thailand. 

"The appropriations for these actions were voted by successive 
Congresses, and in 1954 the Senate likewise ratified the Southeast Asia 
Treaty, to which Thailand and the Philippines adhered along with the 
United States, Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, and Pakistan. 
Although not signers of the treaty, South Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia 
could call on the SEATO members for help against aggression. 

"So a commitment was made, with the support of both political par¬ 
ties, that has guided our policy in Southeast Asia for a decade now. It 
was not a commitment that envisaged a United States position of power in 
Southeast Asia or United States military bases there. We threatened no 
one. Nor* was it a commitment that substituted United States responsibility 




for the basic responsibility of the nations themselves for their own 
defense, political stability, and economic progress. It was a commit¬ 
ment to do what we could to help these nations attain and maintain the 
independence and security to which they were entitled—both for their 
own sake and because we recognized that, like South Korea, Southeast 
Asia was a key area of the mainland of Asia. If it fell to Communist 
control, this would enormously add to the momentum and power of the 
expansionist Communist regimes in Communist China and North Viet-Nam * 

and thus to the threat to the whole free-world position in the Pacific." 

« * • 

* I • 

T * * * 

* * 

"....In simple terms, a victory for the Communists in South Viet- . 
Nam would Inevitably make the neighboring states more susceptible to 
C ommu nist, pressure and more vulnerable to intensified subversion sup¬ 
ported by military pressures. Aggression by ’wars of national libera¬ 
tion* would gain enhanced prestige and power of intimidation throughout 
the world, and many threatened nations might well become less hopeful, 
less resilient, and their will to resist undermined.. These are big 

stakes indeed." * 

« 


19 . William Bundy Discusses Vietnam Situation, February 7 , 1965, 

Department of State B ulletin, March ti, 19&5, P« 292 . 

* * * 

4 

• 

"«...Wfcy are we there? What is our national interest? I think it 
was pretty well stated by Congress last August when it passed a resolu¬ 
tion, following the Gulf of Tonkin affair, in which it stated that the 
United States 'regards as vital to its national interest and world peace 
the maintenance of international peace and security in southeast Asia. * 
And that’s the basic reason right there—pea'ce in the area, letting the 
nations of the area develop as they see fit and free from Communist exter¬ 
nal infiltration, subversion, and control. 

"Secondly, it's obvious on the map that if South Viet-Item were to 
fall under Communist control it would become very much more diffieult— 
I’m not using, what’s sometimes called 'the domino theory,' that anything 
happens automatically or quickly—but it would become very much more 
difficult to maintain the independence and freedom of Thailand, Cambodia, 
of Malaysia, and so on. And the confidence of other nations in the whole 
perimeter of Southeast Asia would necessarily be affected, and the Com¬ 
munists would think they had a winning game going for them. So that's a 
very important, strategic reason in addition to the fact that we’re help¬ 
ing a nation under aggression. 


"And thirdly, this technique they're using—they call it 'wars 
of national liberation'—is a technique that will he used elsewhere 
in the world if they get away with this one, and they'll be encouraged 
to do that. 

♦ 

"So those are the three basic reasons why our national interest— 
and basically our national interest in peace in this whole wide Pacific 
area with which we have historically had great concern and for which we 
fought in World War II and in Korea—-are deeply at stake in this conflict. 

* * * * 


20. Secretary Rusk's Hews Conference of February 25, 1965, Department 
oif" State Bulletin, March 15, 196$, p. 367 . 

* * * 

■ 

"Q. Mr. Secretary, what kind of legal basis did the United States 
have to bomb the targets of Korth Viet-Nam? 

“A. Self-defense of South Viet-Nam and the c ommit ments of the 
United States with respect to the security and the self-defense of South 
Viet-Nam." 

* * * 


21. Statement Submitted By Adlai Stevenson to U.K« Summarizing a 

Significant Report Entitled, "Aggression From the North," the Record 
of North Vietnam's Campaign to Conquer South Vietnam." It was 
released as Department of State Publication 7<^39, February 27, 1965 . 

"EXCELLENCY: For the information of the Members of the Security 
Council, I am transmitting a special report entitled Aggression From the 
North, the Record of North Viet-Nan's Campaign go Conquer South Viet- Kata , 
which my Government is making public today. It presents evidence from 

which the following conclusions are inescapable: 

, * 

"First, the subjugation by force of the. Republic of Viet-Nam by the 
regime in northern Viet-Nam is the formal, official policy of that regime; 
this has been stated and confirmed publicly over the past five years. 

• 

"Second, the war in Viet-Nam is directed by the Central Committee 
of the Lao Dong Party (Communist) which controls the government in 
northern Viet-Nam. 

"Third, the so-called People's Revolutionary Party in the Republic 
of Viet-Nam is an integral part of the Iao Dong Party in North Viet-Nam. 
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"Fourth, the so-called liberation front for South Viet-Nam is a 
subordinate unit of the Central Office for South Viet-Kam, an integral 
part of the governmental machinery in Hanoi. 

"Fifth, the key leadership of the. Viet-Cong—officers, specialists, ' 
technicians, intelligence agents, political organizers and propagandists— 
has been trained, equipped and supplied in the north and sent into the 

Republic of-Viet-Kam under Hanoi's military orders. 

* 

"Sixth, most of the weapons, including new types recently intro¬ 
duced, and most of the ammunition and other supplies used by the Viet- 
Cong, have been sent from North to South Viet-Kam. 

"Seventh, the scale of infiltration of men and arms, including 
regular units of the armed forces of North Viet-Nam, has increased 
appreciably in recent months. 

% 

% 

"Eighth, this entire pattern of activity by the regime in Hanoi 
is in violation of general principles of international law and the 
Charter of the United Nations, and is in direct violation of the Geneva 
Accords of 195^ • Such a pattern of violation of the treaty obligations 
undertaken at Geneva was confirmed by a special report of the Interna¬ 
tional Control Commission in 1962 and it has been greatly intensified 
since then. 


"These facts about the situation in Viet-Nam make it unmistakably 
clear that the character of that conflict is an aggressive war of con¬ 
quest waged against a neighbor—and make nonsense of the cynical allega¬ 
tion that this is simply an indigenous insurrection. 


"I request that you circulate copies of the Report, together with 
copies of this letter, to the Delegations of all Member States as a 
Security Council document. 


"In making this information available to the Security Council, my 
Government wishes to say once more that peace can be restored quickly 
to Viet-Kam by a prompt and assured cessation of aggression by Hanoi 
against the Republic of Viet-Nam. In that event, my Government—as it 
has said many times before—would be happy to withdraw its military 
forces from the Republic of Viet-Nam and turn promptly to an interna¬ 
tional effort to assist the economic and social development of Southeast 
Asia. 

. "in the meantime, my Government awaits the first indication of any 
intent by the government in Hanoi to return to the ways of peace and 
peaceful resolution of this international conflict. 

"Accept, Excellency, the assurance of my highest consideration. 


"ASIAI E. STEVENSON." 



22 . 


“Some Fundamentals of American Policy,” Address by Secretary Rusk 
before the U.3. Council of the International Chamber of Commerce 
at New York, March 1965, Department of State Bulletin, March 22, 
1965, p.^01. ; 

* *• * 

« 

* 

"The defeat of these aggressions is not only essential if Laos and' 
South Viet-Nam are to remain independent; it is important to the security 
of Southeast Asia as a whole. You will recall that Thailand has already 
been proclaimed as the next target by Peiping. This is not something up 
in the clouds called the domino theory. You don’t need that. Listen to 
the proclamation of militant, world revolution by Peiping, proclaimed 
with a.harshness which has caused deep division within the Communist 
world itself, quite apart from the issues posed for the free world. 

"The U.S. Stake in Viet-Kam * 


"So what is our stake? What is our commitment in that situation? 

« • 

Can those of us in this room .forget the lesson that we had in this issue 
of war and peace when it was only 10 years from the seizure of Manchuria 
to Pearl Harbor; about 2 years from the seizure of Czechoslovakia to the 
outbreak of World War II in Western Europe? Don’t you remember the hopes 
expressed in those days: that perhaps the aggressor will be satisfied by 
this next bite, and perhaps he will be* quiet? Remember that? You remem¬ 
ber that we thought that we could put our Military Establishment on short 
rations and somehow we needn’t concern ourselves with peace in the rest 
of the world. But we found that ambition and appetite fed upon success 
and the next bite generated the appetite for the following bite. And we 
learned that, by postponing the issue, we made the result more terrible, 
the holocaust more dreadful. We cannot forget that experience. 

"We have a course of. aggression proclaimed in Peiping, very clear 
for all to see, and proclaimed with a militancy which says that their 
type of revolution must be supported by force and that much of the world 
is ripe for that kind of revolution. We have very specific commitments— 
the Manila pact, ratified by the Senate by a vote of 82 to 1, a pact to 
which South Viet-Kam is a protocol state. We have the decision of Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower in 195^ to extend aid...." 

• • * 

* * * 


23. "Viet-Kam Action Called ’Collective Defense Against Armed Aggression*, 1 * 
^Department Statement read to news correspondents on March 4, 1965 
by Robert J. McCloskey, Director, Office of News/, Department of 

State Bulletin, March 22, 1965, p. 1*03. “ 

" 1 --- 

m 

m 

"The fact that military hostilities have been taking place in South¬ 
east Asia does not bring about the existence of a state of war, which is 
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a legal characterization of a situation rather than a factual description 
What we have in Viet-ITan is armed aggression from the North against the 
Republic of Viet-Earn. Pursuant to a South Vietnamese request and consul¬ 
tations between our two Governments, South Viet-Nam and the United States 
are engaged in collective defense against that armed aggression. The 
inherent right of individual and collective self-defense is recognized 

in article 51 of the United Nations Charter. 

♦ 

If the question is intended to raise the issue of legal authority 
to conduct the actions which have been taken, there can be no doubt that 
these actions fall within the constitutional powers of the President and 
within the congressional resolution of August 196 k. w ' 


24. "Pattern for P ea ce in Southeast Asia," Address by President Johnson 

at John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland on At>ril 7, 1965, 

Department of State Bulletin, April 26 , 1965, p. 60?'. * ‘ 

* • 

* * * 

a 

"The confused nature of this conflict cannot mask the fact that it - 
is the new face of an old enerny. 

I 

"Over this war—and all Asia—is another reality: the deepening 
shadow of C omm unist China. The rulers in Hanoi are urged on by Piping. 
This is a regime which has destroyed freedom in Tibet, whieh has attacked 
India, and has been condemned by the United Nations for aggression in 
Korea. It is a nation which is helping the forces of violence in almost 
every continent. The contest in Viet-Nam is part of a wider pattern.of 
aggressive purposes. 

* 

* 

"Why Are We in South V iet-Ean? 

"Why are these realities our concern? Why are we in South Viet-Nam? 

"We are there because we have a promise to keep. Since 1954 every 
American President has offered support to the people of South Viet-Nam. 

We have helped to build, and we have helped to defend. Thus, , over many 
years, we have made a national pledge to help South Viet-Nam defend its 
independence. 

* * 

♦ ^ 

"And I intend to keep that promise* 

« 

"To dishonor that pledge, to abandon this small and brave nation to 
its enemies, and to the terror that must follow, would be an unforgivable 
wrong. 

% 

• • 

"We are also the^e to strengthen world order. Around the globe, 
from Berlin to Thailand, are people whose well-being rests in part on 
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“Some Fundamentals of American Policy>" Address by Secretary Risk 

before the U.3. Council of the International Chamber ox' Commerce 
at New York, March 4, 19 65 , Department of State Bulletin, March 22, 

1965 , p. 4oTT 


* *• * 

m 

« 

% 

"The defeat of these aggressions is not only essential if Laos and' 
South Viet-Nam are to remain independent; it is important to the security 
of Southeast Asia as a whole. You will recall that Thailand has already 
been proclaimed as the next target by Peiping. This is not something up 
in the clouds called the domino theory. You don't need that. Listen to ‘ 
the proclamation of militant, world revolution by Peiping, proclaimed 
with a.harshness which has caused deep division within the Communist 

world itself, quite apart from the issues posed for the free world. 

« * 

"The U.S. Stake in Viet-Kam * 


"So what is our stake? What is our commitment in that situation? 

Can those of us in this room .forget the lesson that we had in this issue 
of war and peace when it was only 10 years from the seizure of Manchuria 
to Pearl Harbor; about 2 years from the seizure of Czechoslovakia to the 
outbreak of World War II in Western Europe? Don't you remember the hopes 
expressed in those days: that perhaps the aggressor will be satisfied by 
this next bite, and perhaps he will be’ quiet? Remember that? You remem¬ 
ber that we thought that we could put our Military Establishment on short 
rations and somehow we needn't concern ourselves with peace in the rest 
of the world. But we found that ambition and appetite fed upon success 
and the next bite generated the appetite for the following bite. And we 
learned that, by postponing the issue, we made the result more terrible, 
the holocaust more dreadful. We cannot forget that experience. 

• 

"We have a course of. aggression proclaimed in Peiping, very clear 
for all to see, and proclaimed with a militancy which says that their 
type of revolution must be supported by force and that much of the world 
is ripe for that kind of revolution. We have very specific commitments— 
the Manila Pact, ratified by the Senate by a vote of 82 to 1, a pact to 
which South Viet-Kam is a protocol state. We have the decision of Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower in 195^ to extend aid...." 

♦ 

* * * 


23. "Viet-Kam Action Called 'Collective Defense Against Armed Aggression* 
/Department Statement read to news correspondents on March 4, 19&5 
by Robert J. McCloskey, Director, Office of News/, Department of 
State Bulletin, March 22, 1965, p. ^03. 

^ mm^^mm # 

"The fact that military hostilities have been taking place in South¬ 
east Asia does not bring about the existence of a state of war, which is 


a legal characterization of a situation rather than a factual description. 
What we have in Viet-Nam is armed aggression from the North against the 
Republic of Viet-Kam. Pursuant to a South Vietnamese request and consul¬ 
tations between our two Governments, South Viet-Nam and the United States 
are engaged in collective defense against that armed aggression. The 
inherent right of individual and collective self-defense is recognized 
in article 51 of the United Nations Charter. 

If the question is intended to raise the issue of legal authority 
to conduct the actions which have been taken, there can be no doubt that 
these actions fall within the constitutional powers of the President and 
within the congressional resolution of August 1964. w ' 


24. "Pattern for Peace in Southeast Asia," Address by President Johnson 

at John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland on April 7, 1965, 

Department of State Bulletin, April 26, 1965, p~. 607~. ‘ 

* 

* * * 

a 

"The confused nature of this conflict cannot mask the fact that it " 
is the new face of an old enemy. 

"Over this war—and all Asia—is another reality: the deepening 
shadow of Communist China. The rulers in Hanoi are urged on by Peiping. 
This is a regime which has destroyed freedom in Tibet, which has attacked 
India, and has been condemned by the United Nations for aggression in 
Korea. It is a nation which is helping the forces of violence in almost 
every continent. The contest in Viet-Nam is part of a wider pattern.of 
aggressive purposes. 

"Why Are We in South Viet-Eara ? 

"Why are these realities our concern? Why are we in South Viet-Ham? 

"We are there because we have a promise to keep. Since 1954 every 
American President has offered support to the people of South Viet-Nam. 

We have helped to build, and we have helped to defend. Thus, over many 
years, we have made a national pledge to help South Viet-Nam defend its 
independence. 

"And I intend to keep that promise* 

"To dishonor that pledge, to abandon this small and brave nation to 

its enemies, and to the terror that must follow, would be an unforgivable 
wrong. 

* • 

"We are also the^e to strengthen world order. Around the globe, 
from Berlin to Thailand, are people whose well-being rests in part on 
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the belief that they can count on us if they are attacked. To leave - 
Viet-Eem to its fate would shake the confidence of all these people in 
the value of an American commitment and in the value of America's word. 
The result would be increased unrest and instability, and even wider 
war. 

* 

« 

"He are also there because there are great stakes in the balance. 
Let no one think for a Homent that retreat from Viet-Eam would bring 
an end. to conflict. The battle would be renewed in one country and 
then another. The central lesson of our time is that the appetite of 
aggression is never satisfied. To withdraw from one battlefield means 
only to prepare for the next. We must say in Southeast Asia~as we did 
in Europe—in the words of the Bible: 'Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further.' 

X 

* * 

"There are those who say that all our effort there will be futile— 
that China's power is such that it is bound to dominate all Southeast 
Asia. But there is no end to that argument until all of the nations of 
Asia are swallowed up. 

"There are those who wonder why we have a responsibility there. 
Well, we have it there for the same reason that we lave a responsibility 
for the defense of Europe. World War II was fought in both Europe and 
Asia, and when it ended we found ourselves with continued responsibility 
for the defense of freedom. 

* 

"Our objective is the independence of South Viet-Eam and its free¬ 
dom from attack. We want nothing for ourselves—only that the people 
of South Viet-Eam be allowed to guide their own country in their own 
way. We will do everything necessary to reach that objective, and we 

will do only what is absolutely necessary. 

• • 

"3h recent months attacks on South Viet-Eam were stepped up. Thus 
it became necessary for us to increase our response and to make attacks 
by air. This is not a change of purpose. It is a change in what we 
believe that purpose requires. 

"We do this in order to slow down aggression. 

"We do this to increase the confidence of the brave people of South 
Viet-Eam who have bravely borne this brutal battle for so many years 
with so many casualties." 
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• Address by Leonard Unger, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern 
Affairs, Before the Detroit Economic Club, "Present Objective's and 
Future Possibilities in Southeast Asia, ” April 19 , 19 ^ 5 , 

of State Bulletin, May 10, 1965, P. 712 . 8 . 

• 

* * * 

• 

"These objectives are not just pious generalities, nor is South¬ 
east Asia just a configuration on a map. Distant though it may seem 
from Detroit, that area has great strategic significance to the United 
States and the free world. Its location across east-west air and sea 
lanes flanks the Indian subcontinent on one side and Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Philippines on the other, and dominates the gateway 
between the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

• * 

"3h Communist hands this area would pose a most serious threat to 
the security of the United States and to the family of free-world nations 
to which we belong. To defend Southeast Asia, we must meet the challe nge 
in South Viet-Nam. 

« 

“Communist 'Wars of Liberation* . 

* 

"Equally important. South Viet-Nam represents a major test of com¬ 
munism’s new strategy of 'wars of liberation. ,M 

• * * * 

* * 

"After the Communists' open aggression failed in Korea, they had to 
look for a more effective strategy of conquest. They chose to concen¬ 
trate on 'wars of national liberation' ~ the label they use to describe 
aggression directed and supplied from outside a nation but cloaked in 
nationalist guise so that it could be made to appear an indigenous insur¬ 
rection. 

"That strategy was tried on a relatively primitive scale, but was 
defeated in Malaya and the Philippines only because of a long and arduous 
struggle by the people of those countries, with assistance provided by 
the British and the United States. In Africa and Iatin America such 
*wars of liberation* are already being threatened. But by far the most 
highly refined and ambitious attempt at such aggression by the Communists 

is taking place today in Viet-Eam....** 

. 

* * * 

. 

"In order to cope with this veiled aggression, free nations must 
determine the real source of the aggression and take steps to defend 
themselves from this source. In Viet-Nam this has meant.ending privileged 
sanctuary heretofore afforded North Viet-Nam—the true source of the Viet 
Cong movement. 



"The ’wars of national liberation' approach has been adopted as an 
essential element of Communist China's expansionist policy. If this 
technique, adopted, by Hanoi should be allowed to succeed in Viet-Kara, 
we would be confirming Peiping's contention that militant revolutionary 
struggle is a more productive Communist path than Moscow's doctrine of 
peaceful coexistence.. We could expect 'wars of national liberation* to 
spread. Thailand has already been identified by Communist China as 
being the next target for a so-called 'liberation struggle.' Peiping's 
Foreign Minister Chen Yi has promised it for this year. Laos, Malaysia, 
Burma—one Asian nation after another—could expect increasing Communist 
pressures. Other weakly defended nations on other continents would 
experience this new threat of aggression by proxy. 

"Even the Asian Communists have acknowledged that Viet-Ham repre¬ 
sents an important test situation for indirect aggression. Worth Viet- 
Kam's Premier Pham Van Dong recently commented that: ’ / 

'The experience of our compatriots in South Viet-Warn attracts * 
the attention of the world, especially the peoples of South America .' 

"General Jvo Nguyen^ Giap, the much-touted leader of Worth Viet- 
Kam's army, was even more explicit. In another recent statement, he 
said that, 

'South Viet-Warn is the model of the national liberation move¬ 
ment of our time....If the special warfare that the U.S. imperialists 
are testing in South Viet-Ifem is overcome, then it can be defeated every¬ 
where in the world..' 

"Our strong posture in Viet-Nam then seeks peace and security in 
three dimensions: for South Viet-Warn, for the sake of Southeast Asia's 
independence and security generally, and for the other small nations 
that would face the same kind of subversive threat from without if the 
Communists were to succeed in Viet-Warn...." 

* * * 

• • . 

"All this, of course, is contrary to the 19 5^ Geneva accords on 
• Viet-Wam and the 1962 agreement on Laos. I mention the latter because 
it is an established fact that Hanoi has been both threatening Laos 
and using Laos as a corridor for supplying personnel and aims to the 
Viet Cong. 

"Our State Department has documented the character and intensity 
of Worth Viet-Nam*s aggressive efforts since 1959 in the recent white 
paper, and in the similar report issued in 1961. The 1962 report of 
the International Control Commission for Viet-Nara also spelled out North 
Viet-Nam's.aggressive actions in flagrant violation of the I95U and 1962 
- agreements." 



"She Communists are fond of saying that whether the Viet Cong 
are born in the North or South* they are still Vietnamese and there¬ 
fore an indigenous revolt must be taking place. Certainly* they are 
Vietnamese, and the North Koreans who swept across their boundary in 
-I93O to attack South Korea were also Koreans. However* this did not 
make the Korean war an indigenous revolt from the point of view of 
either world security .or in terms of acceptable standards of conduct. 

% 

"By the same token, if West Germany were to take similar action 
against East Germany; it is doubtful that the East Germans* the Soviet 
Union* and the rest of the Communist bloc would stand aside on the 

grounds that it was nothing more than an indigenous affair. 

% 

* 

"The simple issue is that military personnel and arms have been 
sent across an international demarcation line (just as valid a border 
as Korea or Germany) contrary to international agreements and law to 
destroy the freedom of a neighboring people." 

* 

* * * ' 

* • 

"....It is for that reason* and because Hanoi has stepped up its 
aggression* that the Government of South Viet-Nam and the United States 
have been forced to increase our response and. strike through the air 
at the true source of the aggression—North Viet-Nara. This does not 
represent a change of purpose on our part but a change in the means we 

believe are necessary to stem a gg ression. 

• • 

"And there can be no doubt that our actions are f ully justified as 
an exercise of the. right of individual and .collective self-defense 
recognized by article 51 of the United Nations Charter and under the 
accepted standards of international law." 

* * * 


26. Address by Secretary Rusk* Made Before the American Society of 
International law on April 23, 1963i "The Control of Force In 
International Relations* Department of State Bulletin* May 10, 1965* 
P » 697 « • 


* * * 

* 

» ‘ • 

♦ 

"What Is a ‘War of Natio nal liberation*? 

* 

"What is a 'war of national liberation*? It is, in essence* any war 
which furthers the Communist world revolution—what* in broader terms* the 
Communists have long referred to as a ‘just* war. The term 'war of national 
liberation* is used not only to denote armed insurrection'by people still 
under colonial rule—there are not many of those left outside the Communist 
world. It is used to denote any effort led by Communists to overthrow by * 
force any non-Communist government. 
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"Thus the war in South Viet-Nam is called a 'war of national libera¬ 
tion.' And those who would overthrow various other non-Communist govern- 
• ments in Asia, Africa, and Latin America are called the 'forces of national 
liberation.' 

■ 

• « 

"Nobody in his right mind would deny that Venezuela is not only a 
truly independent nation but that it has a government chosen in a free 
election. But the leaders of the Communist insurgency in Venezuela are \ 
described as leaders of a fight for 'national liberation'--not only by 
themselves and by Castro and the Chinese Communists but by the Soviet 
Communists. 

• * . 

"A recent editorial in Eravda spoke of the 'peoples of Latin America 
.. .marching firmly along the path of struggle for their national inde¬ 
pendence' and said, '...the upsurge of the national liberation movement 
in Latin American countries has been to a great extent a result of the 
activities of Communist parties.' It added: .. 

'The Soviet people have regarded and still regard it as their 
sacred duty to give support to the peoples fighting for their independence. 
True to their international duty the Soviet people have been and will 
remain on the side of the Iatin American patriots.' 

* • 

Aft - 

In Communist doctrine and practice, a non-Communist government may 
be labeled and denounced as 'colonialist,' 'reactionary,' or a 'puppet,' 
and any state so labeled by the. Communists automatically becomes fair game- 
while Communist intervention by force in non-Ccmmunist states is justified 
as 'self-defense* or part of the 'struggle against colonial domination.* 
'Self-determination* seems to mean that any Communist nation can determine 
by itself that any non-Communist state is a victim of colonialist domina¬ 
tion and therefore a justifiable target for a 'war of liberation . 1 

* 

"As the risks of overt aggression, whether nuclear or with conven¬ 
tional forces, have become increasingly evident, the Communists have put 
increasing stress on the 'war of national liberation.' The Chinese Com¬ 
munists have been more militant in language and behavior than the Soviet 
Communists. But the Soviet Communist leadership also has consistently 
proclaimed its commitment in principle to support wars of national libera¬ 
tion. This commitment was reaffirmed as recently as Monday of this week 
by Mr. Kosygin ^leksai N* Kosygin, Chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of 
Ministers/. 

Am 

• ■ 

"International law does not restrict internal revolution within a 
state or revolution against colonial authority. But international law 
does restrict what third powers may lawfully do in support of insurrection. 
It is these restrictions which are challenged by the doctrine, and violated 
by the practice, of 'wars of liberation. ’ 

ft 

"It is plain that acceptance of the doctrine of 'wars of liberation' 
would amount to scuttling the modern international law of peace which the 
charter prescribes. And acceptance of the practice of 'wars of liberation,' 


as defined by the Communists, would mean the breakdown of peace itself. 

* 

“South Viet-Nam * s Right of Seif-Defense 

• • * 

Viet-Nam presents a clear current case of the. lawful versus the 
unlawful use of force. I would agree with General Giap /Vo Nguyen Giap, 
North Vietnamese Commander in Chief 7 and. other Communist^ that it is a 
test case for ’wars of national liberation. * We intend to meet that test 

"Were the insurgency in South Viet-Nam truly indigenous and self- 
sustained, international law would not be involved. But the fact is that 
it receives vital external support— in organization and direction, in. 
training, in men, in weapons and other supplies. That external support 
is unlawful for a double reason.- First, it contravenes general inter¬ 
national law, which the United Nations Charter here expresses. Second, 
it contravenes particular international law: the 195 ** Geneva accords 
• on Viet-Nam and the 1962 Geneva agreements on Laos. 

V 

• 

"In resisting the aggression against it, the Republic of Viet-Nam 
is exercising its right of self-defense. It called upon us and other 
states for assistance. And in the exercise of the right of collective 
self-defense under the United Nations Charter, we and other nations are 
providing such assistance. ' 

« 

9 

"The American policy of assisting South Viet-Kam to maintain its 
freedom was inaugurated under President Eisenhower and continued under 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. Our assistance has been increased 
because the aggression- from the North has been augmented. Our assistance 
now encompasses the bombing of North Viet-Nam. The bombing is designed 
to interdict, as far as possible, and to inhibit, as far as may be neces¬ 
sary, continued aggression against the Republic of Viet-Kam. 

- 

"When that a gg ression ceases, collective measures in defense against 
it will cease. As President Johnson has declared: 

* 

’...if that aggression is stopped, the people and Government 
of South Viet-Nam will be free to settle their own future, and the need 

for supporting American military action there will end.’ 

♦ « 

• 

"The fact that the demarcation line between North and South Viet- 
Nam was intended to be temporary does not make the assault on South 
Viet-Kam any less of an aggression. The demarcation lines between North 
and South Korea and between East and West Germany are temporary. But 
that did not ma^e the North Korean invasion of South Korea a permissible 
use of force. 

* 

• 

"Let’s not forget the salient features of the 1962 agreements on 
Laos. Laos was to be independent and neutral. All foreign troops, regu¬ 
lar or irregular, and other military personnel were to be withdrawn within 
75 days, except a limited number of French instructors as requested by 



the. Lao Government.. No arms were to be introduced into Laos except at 
the request of that Government.. The signatories agreed to refrain 'from 
all direct or indirect interference in the internal affairs' of Laos. 
.They promised also not to use Iao territory to intervene in the internal 
affairs of other countries—a stipulation that plainly prohibited the 
passage of arms and men from North Viet-Nam to South Viet-Nam by way of 
Laos. An International Control Commission of three was to assure com¬ 
pliance with the' agreements. ’ ' 


"What happened? The non-Communist elements complied. The Communists * 
did not. At no time since that agreement was signed have either the 
Pathet Lao or the North Viet-Nam authorities complied with it. The North 
Vietnamese left several thousand troops there—the backbone of almost every 
Pathet Lao battalion. Use of the corridor through Laos to South Viet-Nam 
continued. And the Communists barred the areas under their control both 
to the Government of Laos and the International Control Commission. 


"Nature of Struggle in Viet-Nam 

\ 

"To revert to Viet-Nam: I continue to hear and see nonsense about the 
nature of the struggle there. I sometimes wonder if the gullibility of 
educated men and the stubborn disregard of plain facts by men who are 
supposed to be helping our young to learn—especially to learn how to 
think. 


"Hanoi has never made a secret of its designs. It publicly pro¬ 
claimed in i960 a renewal of the assault on South Viet-Nam. Quite ob¬ 
viously its hopes of taking over South Viet-Nam from within had withered 
to close to zero—and the remarkable economic and social progress of South 
Viet-Nam contrasted, most disagreeably for the North Vietnamese Communists, 
with their own miserable economic performance. 

"The facts about the external involvement have been documented in 
white papers and other publications of the Department of State. The Inter¬ 
national Control Commission has held that there is evidence 'beyond reason¬ 
able doubt* of North Vietnamese intervention. 

\ 

* 

"There is no evidence that the Viet Cong has any significant popular 
following in South Viet-Nam. It relies heavily on terror. Most of its 
reinforcements .in recent months have been North Vietnamese from the North 
Vietnamese Army. 

• 

"Let us be clear about what is involved today in-Southeast Asia. -We 
are not involved with empty phrases or conceptions which ride upon the 
clouds. We are talking about the vital national interests of the United 
States in the peace of the Pacific. We are talking about the appetite 
for aggression—an appetite which grows upon feeding and which is pro¬ 
claimed to be insatiable. We are talking about the safety of nations with 
whom we are allied—and the integrity of the American commitment to join 
in meeting attack. 



"It is true that-we also believe that every small state has a 
right to be unmolested by its neighbors even though it. is within 
reach of a great power. It is true that we are committed to general 
principles of law and procedure which reject the idea that men and 
arms can be sent freely across frontiers to absorb a neighbor. But 
underlying the general principles is the harsh reality that our own 
security is threatened by those who would embark upon a course of 
aggression whose announced ultimate purpose is our own destruction, s 

"Once again we hear expressed the views .which' cost the men of 
my generation a terrible price in World War II. We are told that 
Southeast Asia is far away—but.so were Manchuria and Ethiopia. We 
are told that, if we insist that someone stop shooting, that is asking 
them for unconditional surrender. We are told that perhaps the aggressor 
will be content with just one more bite. We are told that, if we prove 
faithless on one commitment., perhaps others would believe us about 
other commitments in other places. We are told that, if we stop resist- 
ing, perhaps the other side will have a change of heart. We are asked 
•to stop hitting bridges and. radar sites and ammunition depots without 
requiring that the other sid£* stop its slaughter of thousands of civ¬ 
ilians and its bombings of schools and hotels and hospitals and railways 
and buses. 

* 

"Surely we have learned over the past three decades that the 
acceptance of aggression leads only to a sure catastrophe. Surely 
we have learned that the aggressor .must face the consequences of his 
action and be saved from the frightful miscalculation that brings all 
to ruin. It is the purpose of law to guide men away from such events, 
to establish rules of conduct which are deeply rooted in the reality 
of experience. 11 


* * * 


2T. Statement by President Johnson at a News Conference at the White 
House on April 27, 1965 and Transcript of Secretary of Defense; 
Robert S. McNamara *s I?ew Conference^ of April 26, 1965 on the 
Situation in Viet-Naa, Department of State B ull etin, May 17, 19^5, 

p. 7*6 . — “ 

"Statement by President Johnson 

* * * 

"Independent South Viet-Eam has been attacked by North Viet-Nam. 
The object of that attack is conquest. 

"Defeat in South Viet-Kam would be to deliver a friendly nation to 
terror and repression. . It would encourage and spur on those who seek 
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to conquer all free nations within their reach. Our own welfare and 
our own freedom would be in danger. 

"This is the clearest lesson of our time. Fran Munich until today 
we have learned that to yield to aggression brings only greater threats— 
and more destructive war. To stand firm is the only guarantee of lasting 
peace.* 

* * * ~ . 

• « 

"Viet Cong Weapons From External Sources 

"The latest step has been the covert infiltration of a regular 
ccanbat unit of the North Vietnamese Army into South Viet-Nam. Evidence 
accumulated within the last month now confirms the presence in northwest 
Kontum Province—that is in the central highland area of South Viet-Kam, 
around Pleiku and north of Pleiku—recent evidence which we have received 
confirms the presence in that northwest Kontum Province of the 2d Battalion 
of the 325th Division of the regular North Vietnamese Army. It is impor¬ 
tant to recognize. I think, that the great bulk of the weapons which the 
Viet Cong are using and with which they are supplied come from external 
sources." 


* * * 


^Secretary McNamara/ 


"Communist Strategy 

"Q. Mr. Secretary, a personal question. As the fighting has 
increased in Viet-Nam, more and more of the U.S. critics of the admin¬ 
istration's policy have been referring to this as 'McNamara’s war.' 

What is your reaction? Does this annoy you? 

' • 

. "A. It does not annoy me because I think it is a war that is being 
fought to preserve the freedom of a very brave people, an independent 
nation-. It is a war which is being fought to counter the strategy of the 
Communists, a strategy which Premier Khrushchev laid out very clearly in 
the very famous speech which.he made on January 6, 1961. 


"You may recall that at that time he divided all wars into three 
categories. Ee spoke of world wars, meaning, nuclear wars; he spoke of 
local wars, by which he meant large-scale conventional wars; and then he 
spoke of what he called 'wars of liberation.' 


"He ruled out world wars as being too dangerous to the existence of 
the Communist states. He ruled out local wars because he said they could 
very easily escalate into nuclear wars which would lead to the ultimate 
destruction of the Communist states. But he strongly endorsed 'wars of 


liberation 1 and made it perfectly clear that it would be through applica¬ 
tion of that strategy that the Communists would seek to subvert inde¬ 
pendent nations throughout the world, seek to extend their domination, 
their political domination, of other nations. 

• "It is very clear that that is the Communist Chin ese strategy in 
Southeast Asia. It is a strategy I feel we should oppose, and, while 

it is not my war, I don*t object to my name being associated with it.." ^ 

• « 

' * * * 


28« Statement by Secretary Ball on May 3, 19^5 at the Opening Session 
of the S3AT0 Council Ministers 1 10th Meeting at London, Department 
of State Bulletin, June J, 1965, p. 922 ~. " ~ 

* * * 

"We. have, however, come" to realize from the experience of the past 
years that aggression must be dealt with wherever .it occurs and no matter 
what mask it may wear. Neither we nor other nations of the free world 
were' always alert to this. In the 1930* s Manchuria seemed a long way 
away, but it was only 10 years from Manchuria to.Pearl Harbor. Ethiopia 
seemed a long way away. The rearmament of the Rhineland was regarded 
as regrettable but not worth a shooting war. Yet after that came Austria 
And after Austria, Czechoslovakia. Then Poland. Then the Second World 
War. ■ 

• * 

"The central issue we face in South Viet-Nam should, I think, be 
clear for all to see. It is whether a small state on the periphery of 
Communist power should be permitted to maintain its freedom. And that 
is an issue of vital importance to small states everywhere. 

"Moreover, it is an issue that affects the security of the whole 
free world. Never has that point been more succinctly stated than by 
one of the greatest of all Englishmen, Sir Winston Churchill. 'The 
belief,•* he said, 'that security can be obtained by throwing a small 
state to the wolves is a fatal illusion.' And let us not forget that 
General./Vo Kguyen7 Giap, the head of the North Vietnamese armed forces, 
has‘said quite explicitly that if the so-called 'war of liberation* 
technique succeeds in Viet-Nam, it can succeed 'everywhere in the world. 1 

* * * 


Remarks by President Johnson at White House Before House and Senate 
Committees on May 4, 1965, “Congress Approves Supplemental Appro^ 
priation for Vietnam , 1 . 1 Department of State Bulletin, May 2k, 1955, 


29. 



"This is not the same kind of aggression which the world has 
long been used to. Instead of the sweep of invading armies there 
is the steady and the deadly attack in the night by guerrilla bands 
that cone without warning, that kill people while they sleep. 

"In Viet-Nam we pursue that same principle which has infused 
American action in the Far East for a quarter of a century. There 
are those who ask why this responsibility should be ours. The answer, 

I think, is simple. There is no one else who can do the job. Our 
power alone, in the final test, can stand between expanding communism 
and independent Asian nations. 

* 

/ 

m 

"Thus, when India was attacked, it looked to us for help, and 
we gave it immediately. We believe that Asia should be directed by 
Asians. But that means that each Asian people must have the right 
to find its own way, not that one group or one nation should overrun • • 
all the others. 

m 

"Now make no mistake about it, the aim in Viet-Nam is not simply 
the conquest of the South, tragic as that would be. It is to show 
that American commitment is worthless, and they would like very much 
to do that, and once they succeed in doing that, the gates are down 
and the road is open to expansion and to endless conquest. Moreover, 
we are directly committed to the defense of South Viet-Nam beyond any 
question. 

"In 195^ we signed the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
and that treaty committed us to act to meet aggression against South 
Viet-Nam.... n 


* . * * 


30. Address by William P. Bundy Before Dallas Council on World Affairs 

on May 13, 1965, "Reality end Myth Concerning South Vietnam," 

Department of State Bulletin, June 7, 1965, p. 693. 

; ' ~— 

* * * 

♦ 

"Myths on the South Viet-Nam Story 

* 

% 

"This is the simple basic story of what has happened in South Viet- 
Nam since 195^ • . Let me now turn to certain myths that have arisen 
concerning that story. 

"First, there is the question of the attitude of the South Viet¬ 
namese Government and ourselves toward the reunification of Viet-Nam 
through free elections. The.195k Geneva accords had provided for free 
elections by secret ballot in 1956, and it has been alleged that the 
failure to proceed with these elections in some way justified Hanoi's 



action in resorting to military measures, first slowly and then by the 
stepped-up infiltration beginning in 1959 and i960. 

"The facts are quite otherwise. The Eisenhower administration 
had fully supported the principle of free elections under international 
supervision, in Viet-Nam as in other situations where a country was 
divided, Korea and Germany. 

• “ 

"A similar position was taken by President Diem of South Viet-Nam. -. 
For example, in January 1955 Diem made it clear to an American corres¬ 
pondent that: 

% 

‘The clauses providing for the 1956 elections are extremely 
vague. But at one point they are clear—in stipulating that the elec¬ 
tions are to be free. Everything will now depend on how free elections 
are defined. The President said he would wait to see whether the con- 
ditions of freedom would exist in North Viet-Nam at the time scheduled 
for the elections. He asked what would be the good of an impartial 
counting of votes if the voting had been preceded in North Viet-Nam by 
the ruthless propaganda and terrorism on the part of a police state. * 

"I do not think any of us would dissent from this description of 

what is required for free elections. And the simple fact is that, when 

the issue arose concretely in 1956, the regime in Hanoi—while it kept 

calling for elections in its propaganda—made no effort to respond to 

the call of the Soviet Union and Great Britain, as cochairmen of the 

195^ Geneva conference, for the setting up of the appropriate machinery 

for free elections. 

• • 

"The reason is not far to seek. For North Viet-Nam in 1956—and 
indeed today—is a Communist state and in 1956 North Viet-Nam was in 
deep trouble. Its own leaders admitted as much in their party congress 
in the fall of 1956 in a statement by General /Vo Nguyen7 Giap referring 
to widespread terror, failure to respect the principles~of faith and 
worship in the so-called land reform program, the use of torture as a 
normal practice, and a whole list of excesses which even the Communists 
had come to realize went too far. 

"So the answer is, I repeat, simple. There was no chance of free 
elections in North Viet-Nam in 1956. We shall wait to see whether there 
will ever be such a chance in the future. 

"Second, there is the myth that the Viet Cong movement has any 
significant relationship to the political opposition to President Diem. 

I have referred already to the unfortunate trends that developed after 
1959 in President Diem's rule. There was unquestionably opposition to 
him within South Viet-Nam, and that opposition included many distinguished 
South Vietnamese, some of whom went into exile as a result. Others 
stayed in Saigon, and some were imprisoned. 



"But the point is this. The men who led the opposition to Diem 

are not today in the Viet Cong. On the contrary, the present Prime 

Minister, Dr. ^Phan Euy7 Quat, and his group of so-called Caravellistes, 

all of whom opposed Diem, are today the leaders of the Government. These 

men, and their followers, are nationalists and strongly anti-Communist ; 

not one of then, of any significance, went over to the Viet Cong. 

% 

"This brings me to the question of the so-called National Liberation 
Front, which is the political facade, made in Hanoi, for the Viet Cong 
movement. I doubt if any of you can name a single leader of the National 
Liberation Front. But these are faceless men installed, by Hanoi to give 
the appearance of bourgeois and truly South Vietnamese support for the 
operation. v 

« • 

"Lest you think I exaggerate, I refer you to the excellent recent 
account by Georges Chaffard, a French correspondent for L'Bxpress in 
Paris, who recently visited the Viet Cong and interviewed some of its 
"leaders." Chaffard describes vividly what these men are, including 
their strong desire to find a replacement for the obscure lawyer named 
Tho who is the titular head of the front and who apparently is the only 
figure Eanoi can find who was even in Saigon or participating in South . 
Vietnamese political life during the latter Diem period. Chaffard*s 
conclusion, which I quote, is that: 

• 

m 

'The Front for National Liberation structure is the classic 
structure of a 'National Front* before the taking over of power by the 
Communists.' 

"So there should be no doubt of the true nature of the Viet Cong 
and its Liberation Front, or that they are a completely different move¬ 
ment from the political opposition to Diem. As to the latter, and its 
present emergence into a truly nationalistic amalgam of forces—regional, 
religious, military, and civilian—I can perhaps best refer you to the 
excellent lead article by Mr. George Carver, an American with long 
experience in Saigon, in the April issue of Foreign Affairs. Mr. Carver 
tells a fascinating story of the emergence of these new nationalistic 
forces in South Viet-Nam, with all their, difficulties and weaknesses, 
but with the fundamental and overriding fact that they are the true new 
voice of South Viet-Nam and that they have never had anything to do with 
the Viet Cong." 


* * * 

"The Korear War also had an important mersage for the Communists— 
and as a result we may have seen the last of the old classical war of 
open invasions. Korea proved to the Communists that they had to find a 
more effective strategy of conquest. They chose to refine a technique 
that they had used on a primitive scale and to their ultimate defeat in 
Greece, Malaya, and the Philippines. I am referring to the so-called 
*war of national liberation. * This is the label Khrushchev employed in 


1961 to describe Communist strategy for the future—aggression directed 
and supplied from outside a nation, but disguised in nationalist trap¬ 
pings so that it might pass as an indigenous insurrection. 

* * * 

"The Communists have expanded upon their ’wars of liberation’ tech¬ 
nique. Africa and Latin America are already feeling the threat of such 
thrusts. But by far the most highly sophisticated end ambitious attempt 

at such aggression by the Communists is taking place today in Viet-Nam. 

• * 

* 

* * * 

* 

* » * 

"The ’wars of liberation* strategy is at this time an essential 
element of the expansionist policy of Communist China and her Asian 
ally. North Viet-Nan. If we allow it to succeed in Viet-Nam, we would 
be confirming Peiping’s assertion that armed struggle is a more produc¬ 
tive Communist course than Moscow’s doctrine of peaceful .coexistence. 
’Wars of national liberation’ would most certainly spread. Red China 
has already identified Thailand as the next target for a so-called 
’liberation struggle, ’ and its Foreign Minister Chen 'Yi has promised 
that it will be launched before the end of this year. 

* 

"The major test to date of this new Communist strategy is taking 
place today in Viet-Nam. Even the Asian Communists have acknowledged 
the larger implications of this confrontation. Not long ago General 
Giap, the well-known leader of North Viet-Nam’s army, declared that, 

'South Viet-Nam is the model of the national liberation move¬ 
ment of our time....If the special warfare that the U.S. imperialists 
are testing in South Viet-Nam is overcome, then it can be defeated 
everywhere in the world.' 

"3b another recent comment. North Viet-Nam’s Premier Pham Van Dong 
said that: 

* ^ 

'The experience of our compatriots in South Viet-Nam attracts 

the attention of the world, especially the peoples of South America. ’ 

* * 

"The People’s Daily , Peiping’s official newspaper, echoed those 
statements in an editorial on May Day this year. It said: 

'The Vietnamese people's struggle against U.S. imperialism 
has become the focal point of the international class struggle at this 
moment. This is an acid test for all political forces in the world.' 

"Our firm posture in Viet-Nam, then, seeks peace and security in 
three related dimensions: for South Viet-Nam, for the sake of Southeast 



Asia's independence and security generally, and for the other small 
nations everywhere that would face the same kind of subversive threat • 
from without if the Communists were to succeed in Vietnam...." 

* * * 


31 • Address by President Johnson Before the Association of American 
Editorial Cartoonists at the White House on May 13, 1965, "Viet- 
Nam: The Third Face of the War," Department of State Bulletin, 

May 31. 1965, p. «3b. 1 — - 

• • 

* * * 

....Communist China apparently desires the war to continue what¬ 
ever the cost to their allies. Their target is not merely South Viet- 
Nam; it is Asia. Their objective is not the fulfillment of Vietnamese 
nationalism; it is to erode and to discredit America's ability to help 
prevent Chinese domination over all of Asia." 

* * * 

* 


32. Address by William P. Bundy, Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern 
Affairs, Before the Faculty Forum of the University of California 
at Berkeley on May £ 7 , 1965. "A Perspective on U.S. Policy in 
Viet-Kan," Department of State Bulletin, June 21, 1965 , p. 1001. 

* * * . 


"For the underlying fact is that there cannot be a balance of power 
in Asia without us. Under the control of. a Communist regime still at 


the peak of its ideological fervor, a unified mainland China today does 
threaten the outnumbered newly independent nations of Asia, not merely 
in the sense of influence but in the sense of domination and the denial 
of national self-determination and independence—not necessarily drasti¬ 
cally or at once, for the Chinese Communist leaders are patient; not 
necessarily, or even in their eyes preferably, by conventional armed 
attack, but surely and inexorably, as they see it, through the technique 
of spurious national movements deriving their real impetus and support 
from external and Communist sources. 


And in this central Communist effort, the other Communist nations, 
of Asia, North Viet-Kam and North Korea, are willing partners. They 
have their national character, they are not true satellites—indeed, 
deep down, they too fear Chinese domination. Yet, so long as the spoils 
are fairly divided, they are working together with Communist China toward 
a goal the opposite of the one we seek, subjugation of the true national 
independence of smaller countries, an Asia of spheres of domination." 


. "For South Viet-Nam is the outcome of a very particular slice of 
recent Asian history. Only in Viet-Nam was a genuine nationalist move¬ 
ment taken over by Communist leaders and transmuted into the Communist 
state of North Viet-Nam. And so the French, instead of yielding gradu¬ 
ally or with the fullest possible preparation for self-government, as 
the British wisely did in India, Pakistan, and Malaysia, were effectively 

driven out in 195^ and Viet-Nam was divided." 

* 

* * * 

* * 

. • 

"Py 1956, to paraphrase the same eminent scholar. Communist China 
and North Viet-Nam, all propaganda to the contrary notwithstanding, 
simply were not willing to risk the loss of South Viet-Nam in elections, 
and, perhaps most crucial, the conditions for free elections did not 
prevail in either North or South Viet-Nam. So the date passed, and the 
dividing line between the two Viet-Rams became a political division as 
in Germany and Korea, with reunification left to the future. And in 
the course of time another 30-odd nations recognized South Viet-Nam, 
and recognize it today. 

,: (Ey the way, the eminent scholar I have just been citing was 
Professor Hans J. Morgenthau, writing in a pamphlet entitled 'America's 
Stake in Viet-Nam, ’ published in 195&. One of the other participants in 
that conference was the then junior Senator from Massachusetts. He was 
a bit more downright than the professor, saying that 'neither the United 
States nor Free Viet-Nam is ever going to be a party to an election ob¬ 
viously stacked and subverted in advance.') 

"Since 1956 two different strands have dominated developments in 
South Viet-Nam. One is a genuine nationalist internal political ferment, 
in which the South Vietnamese themselves are seeking a lasting political 
base for their country—in the face of the same problems other new 
nations have faced, but compounded by the colonial heritage of lack of 
training and divide-and-rule tactics. That ferment should not surprise 
us; almost every new nation has gone through it—for example, Korea and 
Pakistan. Under Diem it drove many distinguished South Vietnamese to 
exile or prison, from 1962 until early this year it seriously weakened 
the defense of the nation, and it now has brought into power a regime led 
by men who were the real opponents of Diem and are something close to 
the true voice of South Vietnamese nationalism—men,* too, who are already 
widening the base of support and holding local elections. 

* * * 

» 

"The other, and entirely different, strand has been Hanoi's effort 
to take over the South by subversive aggression. On this the facts are 
plain and have been fully set out, though still in summary form, in the 
white papers published in December of 1961 and February 1965. If these • 


do not convince you, read Hanoi’s own pronouncements over the years; the • 
eyewitness accounts of the tons of weapons found just in recent months, 
the personal interrogation of a typical infiltrated Viet Cong by Seymour 
Topping in Sunday’s Hew York Times, or the recent accounts by the French¬ 
man, George Chaffard, who concluded that the so-called Rational Liberation 
Front was a classic example of the type of Communist organization used to 
take over another country. 

”3h short, North Viet-Nam has been from the start, quite proudly 
and unashamedly, what President Johnson has called the heartbeat of the 
Viet Cong. As in Greece, the Viet Cong have won control of major areas 
of the country, playing in part on propaganda and the undoubted weak-, 
nesses of Diem and his successors, but relying basically on massive intimi¬ 
dation of civilians. Over the years, the rate of civilian casualties— 
deliberate action casualties, killed, wounded and kidnaped—has been about 
^0 a day in South Viet-Nam; civilian officials have been particular targets 

vith the obvious aim of crippling the government structure." 

* 

* % 

• • 

* ^ * 

"I come now to the choice of methods. Till 1961 President Eisenhower 
and President Kennedy limited our help to a massive economic effort and to 
the supply of military equipment under the terms of the Geneva accords. 
When, after 2 years of intensified effort from the Korth, the situation 
had become serious in late 19&L, President Kennedy made the decision to 
send thousands of our military men for advisory and other roles short of 
the commitment of combat units. President Johnson intensified this effort 
in every possible way and only in February of this year took the further 
decision, urged by the South Vietnamese themselves, to do what would have 
been justified all along—and had never been excluded—engage in highly 
selective and measured military bombing of the North itself, still coupled 
with every possible effort to assist in the South in the struggle which 

only the South Vietnamese can win there.” 

« 

m 

* * * 


/ 

33* Address by President Johnson in Chicago, Illinois on June 3, 19o5, 
,J The Peace of Mankind," Denartment of State Bulletin, June 21, 1965, 

• • p. 937. : - - 

* * * 

"In the 193 ^'s we made our fate not by what we did but what we 
Americans failed to do. We propelled ourselves and all mankind toward 
tragedy, not by decisiveness but by vacillation, not by determination 
and resolution but by hesitancy and irresolution, not by .action but by 
inaction. 


’’The failure of free men in the 1930's was not of the sword but 

of the soul. And there just must be no such failure in the 1960 's."' 

• « 

-* * * 

. 

• • • 

• • 

3^« Secretary Rusk's Interview re Vietnam on "issues and Answers," 

American Broadcasting Company Radio and Television on July ll7 1965, 

With ABC Correspondents William 3. Iawrence and John Scali, Depart- 

of State Bulletin, August 2, 19&5, p. 16&. 

* * * - . 

"U.S. Obligation to Allies 

"Mr. Scali : Mr. Secretary, you. have mentioned repeatedly, in 
explaining why we are fighting, that the credibility of American pledges 
is at stake here and that if the Communists succeed in overrunning South 
Viet-Nam we will have trouble elsewhere in the world. What, specifically, 
could you foresee in the unlikely event we did lose this? 

"Secretary Rusk : Well, suppose that our 4l other allies—or h2 
allies—should find themselves questioning the validity of the assurance 
of the United States with respect to their security? What would be the 
effect of that? If our commitment to South Viet-Nsm did not mean any¬ 
thing, what' would you think if you were, a Thai and considered what our 
commitments meant to Thailand? What would you think if you were West 
Berliners and you found that our assurance, on these matters did not 
amount to very much? 

"Now, this is utterly fundamental in maintaining the peace of the 
world, utterly fundamental. South Viet-Nan is important in itself, but 
Hanoi moved tens of thousands of people in there in the face of an Amer- * 
ican commitment of 10 years' standing. Now, this is something that we 
cannot ignore because this begins *to roll things up all over the world 
if we are not careful here. 

t 

"Mr. Scali : Is the converse not also true—if we stop the Communists 
in South Viet-Nam that it will make it considerably easier to achieve an 
enduring peace elsewhere? 

"Secretary Rusk : Well, I think that one can say with reasonable 
confidence that both sides recognize that a nuclear exchange is not a 
rational instrument of policy and that mass divisions moving across 
national frontiers is far too dangerous to use as an easy instrument of 
policy, but now we have this problem of 'wars of liberation' and we must 
find a complete answer to that, and the other side must realize that the 
use of militancy, of men and arms across frontiers in pursuit of what 
they call 'wars of liberation,' also is too dangerous. 

* * 

"Now, there has been a big argument between Moscow and* Peiping on 



this subject over the years, but Peiping roust also begin to work its 
way back toward the idea of mutual coexistence. Otherwise there is . 
going to be very great trouble ahead." 

* 

« 

* * * 

* 

. 

4 

* 

• ft ‘ 

35* Statement by President Johnson at White House Hews Conference on 
July 28 , 196 ?, "'•‘Vfe Will Stand in Viet-Nam," Department of State 

Bulletin, August 16, 1965>"p« 262 . 

% 

* * * 

"....Three times in my lifetime, in two world wars and in Korea, 
Americans have gone to far lands to fight for freedom. We have learned 
at a terrible and brutal cost that retreat does not bring safety and 
weakness does not bring peace. 

"it is this lesson that has brought us to Viet-Nam. This is a 
different kind of war. There are no marching armies or solemn declara¬ 
tions. Seme citizens of South Viet-Nam, at times with understandable 

grievances, have joined in the attack on their own government. 

♦ 

“But we must not let this mask the central fact that this is really 
war. It is guided by North Viet-Nam, and it is spurred by Communist 
China. Its goal is to conquer the South, to defeat American power, end 

to extend the Asiatic dominion of communism, 

« 

"There are great stakes in the balance. 

« 

"Most of the non-Ccomunist nations of Asia cannot, by themselves 
and alone, resist growing might and the grasping ambition of Asian com¬ 
munism. 

"Our power, therefore, is a very vital shield. If we are driven 
from the field in Viet-Nam, then no nation can ever again have the same 
confidence in American promise or in American protection. 

# 

"In each land the forces of independence would be considerably 
weakened and an Asia so threatened by Communist d omin ation would cer¬ 
tainly imperil the security of the United States itself. 

• . 

"We did not. choose to be the guardians at the gate, but there is 
no one else. 

• 

"Nor would surrender in Viet-Nam bring peace, because we learned 
from Hitler at Munich that success only feeds the appetite -of aggression. 
The battle would be renewed in one country and then another country, 
bringing with it perhaps even larger and crueler conflict, as we have 
learned from the lessons of history. 
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•"Moreover, we are in Viet-Nam to fulfill one of the most solemn 
pledges of the American nation. Three Presidents—President Eisenhower, 
President Kennedy, and your present President-over 11 years have com-, 
mitted themselves and have promised to help defend this small and valiant 
nation. 

* 

"Strengthened hy that promise, the people of South Viet-Nam have 
fought for many long years. Thousands of them have died. Thousands 
more have been crippled and scarred hy war. We just cannot now dis¬ 
honor our word, or abandon our commitment, or leave those who believed 
us and who trusted us to the terror and repression and murder that would 
follow. 

* 

* 

"This, then, my fellow Americans, is why we are in Viet-Nam." 

* * * 


3 6 . Statement by Secretary of Defense, Robert S. McNamara, Before the 
Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations of the Senate . 
Committee on Appropriations on August 1965, "Buildup of U.S. 
Forces in Viet-Ksm,' ! Department of State Bulletin, August 30, 19^5, 
P« 369. * 1 


* * * 

. * 

"The issue in Viet-Nam is essentially the same as it was in 195**- 
when President Eisenhower said: 

. ‘I think it is no longer necessary to enter into a long 
argument or. exposition to show the importance to the United States of 
Indochina and of the struggle going on there. No matter how the strug- • 
gle may have started, it has long since become one of the testing places 
between a free form of government and dictatorship. Its outcome is 
going to have the greatest significance for us, and possibly for a long 
time into the future. 

/ 

’We have here a sort of cork in the bottle, the bottle being 
the great area that includes Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, all of the sur¬ 
rounding areas of Asia with its hundreds of millions of people....’ 

"What is at, stake there is the ability of the free world to block 
Communist armed aggression and prevent the loss of all of Southeast Asia, 
a loss which in its ultimate consequences could drastically alter the 
strategic situation in Asia and the Pacific to the grave detriment of 
our own security and that of our allies.... 

"The struggle there has enormous implications for the security of 
the United States and the free world and, for that matter, the Soviet 
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Union as well. The North Vietnamese and the Chinese Communists have 
chosen to make South Viet-Nam the test case for their particular ver¬ 
sion of the so-called ’wars of national liberation. * The extent to 
which violence should be used in overthrowing non-Communist governments 
has been one of the most bitterly contested issues between the Chinese 
and the Soviet Communists. Although the former Chairman, Mr. Khrushchev, 
fully endorsed 'wars of national liberation' as the preferred means of 
extending the svay of communism, he cautioned that 'this does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that the transition to Socialism will everywhere and in all 
cases be linked with armed uprising and civil war... .Revolution by peace¬ 
ful means accords with the interests of the working class and the masses.' 

• 

"The Chinese Communists, however, insist that: 

'Peaceful co-existence cannot replace the revolutionary struggles 
of the people. The transition from capitalism to socialism in any country 
can only be brought about through proletarian revolution and the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat in that country... .The vanguard of the proletariat » 
will remain unconquerable in all circumstances only if it masters all forms 
of struggle—peaceful and armed, open and secret, legal and illegal, par¬ 
liamentary struggle and mass struggle, and so forth. (Letter to the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, June it, 

1963 .)* 

"Their preference for violence was even more emphatically expressed 
in an article in the Peiping People's Daily of March 31, 1964: 

'It is advantageous from the point of view of tactics to refer 
to the desire for peaceful transition, but it would be inappropriate to 
emphasize the possibility of peaceful transition....the proletarian party 
must never substitute parliamentary struggle for proletarian revolution 
or entertain the illusion that the transition to socialism can be achieved 
through the parliamentary road... .Violent revolution is a universal law 
of proletarian revolution. To realize, the transition to socialism, the 
proletariat must wage armed struggle, smash the old state machine and 
establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. ’ 

1 

"'Political power,' the article quotes Mao Tse-tung as saying, 'grows 
out of the barrel of a gun.' 

« « • 

* 

"Throughout the world we see the fruits of these policies and in 
Viet-Eara, particyilarly, we see the effects of the Chinese Communists* 
more militant stance and their hatred of the free world. They make no 
•secret of the fact that Viet-Nam is the test case, and neither does the 
regime in Hanoi. General Giap, head of the North Vietnamese army, recently 
said that 'South Viet-Nam is the model of the national liberation move¬ 
ment of our time....If the special warfare that the U.S.'imperialists are 
testing in South Viet-Nam is overcome, then it can be defeated everywhere 
in the world.' And Pham Van Dong, Premier of North Viet-Ham, pointed out 
that 'The experience of our compatriots, in South Viet-Nam attracts the 
attention of the world, especially the peoples of South America.' 



"It is clear, therefore, that a Communist success in South Viet-Nam * 
would he taken as positive proof that the Chinese Communists' position 
is correct and they will have made a giant step forward in their efforts 
to seize control of the world Communist movement. Furthermore, such a^ 
success would greatly increase the prestige of Communist China among the 
nonalined nations and strengthen the position of their followers every¬ 
where. In that event .we would then have to he prepared to cope with the 
same kind of aggression in other parts of the world wherever the existing 
governments are weak and the social structures fragmented. If Communist 
armed aggression is not stopped in Viet-Nam as it was in Korea, the con¬ 
fidence of small nations in America's pledge of support will he weakened, 
and many of them, in widely separated areas of the world, will feel unsafe. 


"Thus the stakes in South Viet-Nam are far greater than the loss of 
one small country to communism. Its loss would he a most serious setback 
to the cause of freedom and would greatly complicate the task of preventing 
the further spread of militant Asian communism. And, if that spread is 
not halted, our strategic position in the world will he weakened and our 
national security directly endangered. 


"It was in recognition of this fundamental issue that the United 
States, under three Presidents, firmly committed itself to help the 
people of South Viet-Nam defend their freedom. That is why President 
Eisenhower warned at the time of the Geneva conference in July 195^ 
that 'any renewal of Communist aggression would be viewed hy us as a 
matter of grave concern.' That is why President Johnson in his statement 
last Wednesday made it clear to all the world that we are determined to 
stand hy our commitment and provide whatever help is required to fulfill 



* * * 

* * 

"....We have also identified at least three battalions of the regu- • 
lar North Vietnamese army, and there are probably considerably more. • At 
the same time the Government of South Viet-Nam has found it increasingly 
difficult to make a commensurate increase in the size of its own forces, 
which now stand at about 5^5*000 men, including the regional and local 
defense forces but excluding the national police." 

* 

* * * 



37- Interview with Secretary Rusk and* Secretary McNamara on a Columbia 
Broadcasting System television program by Peter Kalischer, Alexander 
Kendrick, and Harry Reasoner, on August 9 , 1965, "Political and 
Military Aspects of U.S. Policy in Viet-Nam," Department of State 
Bulletin, August 30i 19oP» 

"Mr. Reasoner: 

* * * 
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"I would like to begin by asking both Secretaries two basic ques¬ 
tions: First, how -is our honor involved in Viet-Nam? And second, how 
is our security involved in those rice paddies and remote villages? 

And since sometimes in international relations security comes before 
honor, I will ask Mr. McNamara to answer first. 

*’ 

"Why U;S. National Security is Involved 

"Secretary McNamara : First, let me make clear, Mr.. Reasoner, that 
this is not primarily a military problem. Above all else, I want to 
emphasize that. It is a battle for the hearts and the minds of the people 
of South Viet-Nam, and it will only be won if we make clear to those, 
people that their longrun security depends on the development of a stable 
political institution and an expanding economy. That is our objective. 

* 

"As a prerequisite to that, we must be able to guarantee their 
physical security. How does our physical security, our national interest, 
become involved in this? That is your question. Secretary Rusk will 
elaborate on it, but let me say to start with that it is apparent that 
underlying the terror, the harassment, of the South Vietnamese by the Viet 
Cong is the purpose and the objective of North Viet-Nam, backed by Communist 
China, to expand Communist control over the peoples of the independent 
nations of Southeast Asia and to use this as a test of their method of 
expanding control over independent peoples throughout the world in the 
undeveloped areas of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The leaders of 
those two nations have on numerous instances stated this as their purpose. 
For example. General /yo Nguyen7 Giap, who is the head of the North Viet¬ 
namese military forces, said not long ago that South Viet-Nam is the model 
of the national liberation movement of our time. If the. special warfare 
that the United States is testing in South Viet-Nam is overcome, then it 
can be defeated anywhere in the world. 

. 

"And perhaps more pertinently in relation to Latin America is the 
comment of Pham Van Dong, who is the Prime Minister of North Viet-Nam, 
who said recently: ’The experience of our compatriots in South Viet-Nam 
attracts the attention of the world, especially the peoples of Latin 
America, ’ and the interests of t^ie Chinese Communists in advancing Asian 
communism by force are well known. * 

. » 

"But I want to call your attention to two important statements 
emphasizing that. The Peiping People's Daily said about 12 months ago 
from Peiping, China: 'It is advantageous from the point of view of 
tactics to refer to the desire for peaceful transition from capitalism 
to communism, but it vould be inappropriate to emphasize that possibility. 
The Communist Party must never entertain the illusion that the transition 
to communism can be achieved.through the parliamentary road.. ..Violent 
revolution is a universal law of proletarian revolution. To realize the 
transition to communism the proletariat must wage armed struggle....' 

And, put even more succinctly, Mao Tse-tung said recently, 'Political 
power grows out of the barrel of a gun. 1 



"That is why our national security is involved in South Viet-Nam. 

"Integrity of American Conanitment 

"Mr. Reasoner: And the honor. Secretary Rusk? 

• • 

"Secretary Rusk ;. Mr. Reasoner, the answer to this question is 

extremely simple and need not he complicated. 

« 

"When President Johnson talks about our national honor, he is not 
using some empty phrase of 18th-century diplomacy. He is talking about 
the life and death of the Ration. Now, the essential fact from which we 
start is that North Viet-Ram has sent tens of thousands of men and large 
quantities of arms into South Viet-Ram to take over that country by force 
We have a very simple commitment to South Viet-Ram. It derives out of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty, out of the bilateral arrangements that Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower made with the Government of South Viet-Ram, out of regu¬ 
lar authorizations and appropriations of the Congress in giving aid to 
South Viet-Ram, out of the resolution of the Congress of last August, 
out of the most formal declarations of three Presidents of both political 
parties. 

"Now, there is no need to parse these commitments in great detail. 
The fact is that we know we have a commitment. The South Vietnamese 
know we have a commitment. The Communist world knows we have a commit¬ 
ment. The rest of the world knows it. 

"Now, this means that the integrity of the American commitment is 
at the heart of this problem. I believe that the integrity of the Amer¬ 
ican commitment is the principal structure of peace throughout the world. 
We have k2 allies. Those alliances were approved by overwhelming votes 
of our Senate. We didn’t go into those alliances through some sense of 
amiability or through some philanthropic attitude toward other nations. 

We went into them because we consider these alliances utterly essential 
for the security of our own nation. 

"Now, if our allies- or, more particularly, if our adversaries should 
discover that the American commitment is not worth anything, then the 
world would face dangers of which we have not yet dreamed. And- so it 
is important for us to make good on that American commitment to South 
Viet-Ram. 

« 

' to. Kendrick: But, sir, don't you have to reckon honor at its 
cost? I mean, it is not an abstract thing. It has to be evalued and 
weighed according to what it costs you. And what about dishonor? What 
about the world image that we now present? We are burning villages, we 
are killing civilians. Now, don't you weigh one against the other? 

"Secretary Rusk ; Well, let me say that you also weigh the costs of 
dishonor, that is, the failure of an American commitment. And I would 
hope that our own American news media vpuld go to some effort to present 



a balanced picture of what is going on in South Viet-Nam: the thousands 
of local officials who have been kidnaped, the tens of thousands of 
South Vietnamese civilians who have been killed or wounded by North 
Vietnamese mortars and by the constant depredations of these acts of - 
violence against the civilian population. 

No, there are cdsts involved in meeting your commitments of honor. 
There always have been, there always will be. But I would suggest, if 
we look at the history of the last 30 or ^0 years, that the costs of 
not meeting your obligations are far greater than those of meeting your 
obligations. 

* 

* » 

’ ’Political and Military Situation in Viet-Nam 

"Mr. Reasoner ; Gentlemen, having set the stage, more or less, with 
your opening statements, I would like to start off first in the area of 
what we hope to achieve there this year and how we are doing militarily 
and politically. Peter? 

"Mr. Kalischer : Nell, I would like to bring up the subject of who 
we are committed to. You mentioned the fact, Mr. Secretary, that we 
have had a commitment to the Vietnamese Government. That government has 
changed some seven or eight times in the last 18 to 20 months, and when 
we say we have this commitment to this government, are we reasonably assured 
that this government represents the people of South Viet-Nam or even a 
large number of the people in South Viet-Nam? 

* « 

"Secretary Rusk : Well, we recognize, of course, that there are 
difficulties in the' top leadership in South Viet-Nam and have been over 
the months, but that does not mean that our commitment to the nation 
and to the people of South Viet-Nam is changed any more than the fact 
that we have had three changes of government in our own Government during 
the period of this commitment. 

"Mr. Kalischer : In' a slightly different form. 

"Secretary Busk ; The impression we have is that among the lU million 
people in South Viet-Nam we do not find any significant group outside of 
the Viet Cong itself, relatively limited in numbers, that seems to be 
looking to Hanoi for the answer. The Buddhists are not, the Catholics are 
not, the other sects are not, the montagnards are not, the million Cam¬ 
bodians living in South Viet-Nam are not. In other words, we, I think, 
would know very quickly, because we have lots of Americans living through¬ 
out the countryside—we would know very quickly if these people of South 
Viet-Nam wanted the program of the Liberation Front or wanted domination 
from Hanoi. That we do not find.” 

* * * * 

* * 

"Mr. Kendrick: * 

• • 

* * * 
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”....I wonder, now, if we are still fighting the same war with 
Communist China that we were fighting in Koreaj is that really the enemy? 

Secretary Rush : Well, the present enemy on the ground is North - 
Viet-Ham and infiltration from North Viet-Nam, as far as we are con¬ 
cerned. This appeal by the liberation Front to Hanoi and Hanoi's res¬ 
ponse to it simply repeats the factual situation. Hanoi has been sending 
tens of thousands of men and large quantities of arms into South Viet- 
Nam. This is not new. 

"Now, in terms of the more general problem, as you know, there have 
been very important disputes within the Communist world, and specifically 
between Moscow and Peiping, on the question of strategy and tactics in 
promoting the world revolution. Moscow has been more prudent, more 
cautious in this respect. Peiping has announced a doctrine of militancy 
which has caused great problems even within the Communist world. How, 
if Peiping should discover that a doctrine of militancy is a successful 
policy through what happens to Southeast Asia, then the dangers through¬ 
out the rest of the world mount very quickly and very substantially." 

* * * 

"U.S. Commitment Fundamental to Peace 

"Mr. Reasoner : Secretary Rusk, I think Americans sometimes have- 
while they support this policy—have trouble understanding* just what we 
mean when we speak in the pattern of having to defend it here or we will 
have to fight in some less suitable place. To be hypothetical, what 
would happen if Secretary McNamara announced that we had done all we 
could and we were now withdrawing because we needed the boys at home and 
we left? What do you think would ensue? 

"Secretary Rusk : I think that it would not be for me to answer 
that one directly. But imagine yourself to be a Thai, and ask what the 
American commitment to Thailand would mean to you under those circum¬ 
stances . Think of your self as a West Berliner, and ask yourself what 
the American commitment to you would mean under those circumstances. 

* 

"At the very heart, gentlemen, .of the maintenance of peace in the 
world is the integrity of the American commitment under our alliances. 

"Mr. Kendrick : Is it possible that it is an overcommitment? 

% 

"Secretary Rusk ; Well, that can be argued. But it should have 
been argued at the time, at the various stages. I personally do not 
think so, because we have made h2 allies, as you know, in this postwar 
period, and at the time it seemed to be in the vital interest of the 
United States that these alliances be formed." 


"So we do not have a worldwide commitment as the gendarme of the 
universe, but we do have 42 allies, and South Viet-Nam is a protocol ' 
state of the Southeast Asia Treaty and it does have a commitment from 
us. Therefore, the nature of that commitment is fundamental here if 
we are to maintain peace in the years ahead. 

"Mr. Reasoner : Are we overcommitted from your standpoint, Mr. 

.Secretary? Can you handle everything you foresee? 

» • 

"Secretery MeFsmara : I believe so. The military forces of this 
country have been built up in strength, as you know. We do have 45 per¬ 
cent more combat-ready divisions today than we did 3 or 4 years ago. We 
do have nearly 50 percent more tactical fighter squadrons today than We 
did then. We have been building up our inventories in men and equipment. 

• 

"I think the question is really more fundamental than are we over- 
committed. The question is, what kind of a world would we and our 
children live in if we failed to carry out the commitments we have or 
sought to reduce them?" 

• . 

* * * 


38. Address by William P. Bundy, Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern 
Affairs, Before the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, on 
November 5, 196?, "A Perspective on U.S. Policy in Viet-Nsm," 
Department of State Bulletin, December 6, 1965, p. 690 . 

"Our own objectives in relation to the Far East are simple. There, 
as throughout the world, we wish to see independent nations developing as 
they see fit and in accordance with their ovn traditions. We may hope 
that the development will-be in the direction of governments based on 
consensus and increasingly on democratic processes,” with economic sys¬ 
tems that enlist the initiatives of the individual. But we have long 
since outgrown any notion that we have a blueprint for government and 
economic organization that can be applied in any pat sense to other 
nations, particularly in the less developed state. 

"Moreover, our national interest is no longer guided in the Far East 
by particular economic or military concern with individual areas, as was 
to a considerable extent the case before the war. We have a deep concern 
for expanded trade and cultural ties—which alone can in the end bind the 
world together—and we have military base rights and needs related to our 
role in assisting in the security of the area. But neither of these is 
an end in itself: The first will, we believe, flourish if the nations 
of the area are able to develop in freedom; the second must now be main¬ 
tained but will over time, we hope, become susceptible of reduction and 
indeed, wherever possible, of elimination. 


"Bather, we care about the total picture partly because a nation 
with our traditions and our present power could hardly do otherwise, 
but partly because we know in our hearts that it makes a great deal of 
• difference to our most concrete national interests that the vast poten¬ 
tial and talent of the Par East should be developed in healthy national * 
entities and that the Far East should not go through a second stage— 
as Europe had to do—of waves of domination that must in the end be met 

at the cost of vast human misery." 

« 

* * * 


t • * 4 * 

39. President Johnson^ Telephone Remarks to the AFL-CIO Convention 
Meeting at San Francisco on December 9> 19o5>‘ w Why We Are in Viet¬ 
nam,” Department of State Bulletin, December 27, 1965 > p. 10l4 . 

* * * 

% 

"We are there because for all our' shortcomings, for all our failings 
as a nation and a people, we remain fixed on the pursuit of freedom as a 
deep and moral obligation that will not let us go. 

"To defend that freedom—to permit its roots to deepen and grow 
without fear of external suppression—is our purpose in South Viet-Nam. 
Unchecked aggression against free and helpless people would be a grave 
threat to our own freedom—and an offensive to our own conscience." 



JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION - 1966 


SUMMARY 


The Johnson Administration continued to employ the rationale of 
previous administrations throughout 1966 in justifying U.S. involvement 
in Vietnam. The Administration attempted continually to explain why 
the U.S. was involved. Significantly, the U.S. also sought to publicize 
the legal basis for the commitment as veil as establishing firmly that 
the commitment under SEATO would be fulfilled. The themes initially 
stressed reassurance of the U.S. intent to remain in the struggle, later 
building on the legality of commitment, and finally, stressing American * 
aims and objectives in Vietnam. Points emphasized were: 

* 

a. The U.S. pledged to stay in Vietnam until aggression had 
stopped and to honor commitments. "Our stand must be as firm as ever. ,r 

b. The question — why are we in Vietnam? — was repeatedly 
answered: to help promote Vietnamese freedom and world security, to 
fulfill the SEATO obligation, to stop aggression and wars of liberation, 
to make Communist expansion unprofitable, and to prove that guerrilla 
wars cannot succeed. 

% 

* * 

c. legally, the U.S. involvement was traced from the Geneva 
Accords and the Eisenhower commitment in 1954 ("to assist the Government 
of Vietnam in developing and maintain a strong, viable state, capable of 
resisting attempted subversion or aggression through military means."), 
through SEATO ("collective self-defense against armed attack") to the 
Kennedy commitments of p.961. 

d. Asian communism was recognized repeatedly as a clear and 
present danger — "aggression feeds on aggression" -- as well as the 
fact that the security of Southeast Asia was esctremely important to 
the security interests of the U.S. 

e. The fulfillment of the U.S. commitment had necessarily 
changed with the nature of the aggression requiring combat troops only 

because of the "escalation of aggression by the other side." 

♦ » 

f. The U.S. aims in Vietnam were limited to the desire for a 
political solution, to assure self-determination for the people of South 
Vietnam, and reunification of Vietnam decided by free choice. 



V. D. 
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♦ 
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* * * 

« 

• • * « 

. "And we will stay until aggression has stopped. 

* 

• « 

. < "We will stay because a just nation cannot leave to the cruelties 
of its enemies a people who have staked their lives.and independence on 
America's solemn pledge—a pledge which has grown through the commit¬ 
ments of three American Presidents. 

"We. will stay .because in Asia—and around the world—are countries 
whose independence rests, in large measure, on confidence in America's 
word and in America's protection. To yield to force in Viet-Nam would 
weaken that confidence, would undermine the independence of many lands, 
and would whet the appetite of aggression. We would have to fight in 
one land, and then we would have to fight in another—or abandon much 

• of Asia to the declination of Communists." 

* * *. 

« 

kl. Statement by President Johnson, U.S. and South Vietnamese Leaders 
Meet at Honolulu, February 6, 1966; Department of State Bulletin , 

February 28, 1966, p. 303 . 

« * 

* * * 

% 

"....We cannot'accept their logic that tyranny 10,000 miles away 
is not tyranny to concern us, or that subjugation by an armed minority 
in Asia is different from subjugation by an armed minority in Europe. 

Were we to follow their course, how many nations might fall before the 
aggressor? Where would our treaties be respepted, our word honored, 
and our commitment believed? 

1 

"In the forties and. fifties we took our stand in Europe to protect 
the freedom of those threatened by aggression. If we had not then 

• acted, what kind of Europe might there be today? Now the center of 
attention has shifted to another part of the world where aggression is 

oh the inarch and enslavement of free men is its goal. 

♦ * 

% 

"Our stand must be as firm as ever. If we allow the Communists to 
win in Viet-Nam, *it will become easier and more appetizing for them to 
take over other countries in other parts of the world. We will have to 
fight again someplace else—at what cost no one knows. That is why it 
is vitally important to every American that we stop the Communists in 
South Viet-Nam." 


42 . Statement by Secretary Rusk Before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, February 18 , i960, "The U. S. Commitment in 

Fundamental Issues” (Broadcast Live on Mationwide 
television Networks); Department of State Bulletin, March 7, i960. 


* * * 


"Why are we in Viet-Nam? Certainly we are not there merely 
because we have power and like to use it. We do not regard ourselves 
as the policeman of the universe. We do not go around the world look¬ 
ing for quarrels in which we can intervene. Quite the contrary. We 
have recognized that, just as we are not gendarmes of the universe, 
neither are we the magistrate of the universe. If other governments, 
other institutions, or other regional organizations can find solutions 
to the quarrels which disturb the present scene, We are anxious to 
have this occur. But we are in Viet-Nam because the issues posed 
there are deeply intertwined with our own security and because the 
outcome of the struggle can profoundly affect the nature, of the world 
in which we and our children will live." 


# # # 

« 


"What are our world security interests involved in the struggle 
in Viet-Nam? 

♦ 

"They cannot be seen clearly in terms of Southeast Asia only or 
merely in terms of. the events of the past few months. We must view 
the problem in perspective. We must recognize that what we are seek¬ 
ing to achieve in South Viet-Nam is part of a process that has continued 
for a long time—a process of preventing the expansion and extension of 
Communist domination by the use of force against the weaker nations on 
the perimeter of Communist power. 

"This is the problem as it looks to us. Nor do the Communists 
themselves see the problem in isolation. They see the struggLe in 
South Viet-Nam as part of a larger design for the steady extension of 
Communist power through force and threat." 

* * * 


"But the Communist worfd' has returned to its demand for what it 
calls a 'world revolution,* a world of coercion in direct contradiction 
to the Charter of t>- United Nations. There may be differences within 
the Communist world about methods, and techniques, and leadership within 
tfee Communist world itself, but they share a common attachment to their 
'world revolution' and to its support through what they call 'wars of 
liberation.* 
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"So what we face in Viet-Kam is what we have faced on many occa¬ 
sions before—the need to check the extension of Communist power in 
, order to maintain a reasonable stability in a precarious world...*." 

* * * , 

"Under Secretary Smith's statement was only a unilateral declara¬ 
tion, but in joining SEATO the United States took a solemn treaty 
engagement of far-reaching effect. Article IV, paragraph 1, provides 
that 'each Party recognizes that aggression by means of armed attack... 
would endanger its own peace and safety, and agrees that it will in 
that event act to meet the common danger in accordance with its consti¬ 
tutional processes.' 

* • 

"It is this fundamental SEATO obligation that has from the outset 
guided our actions in South Viet-Kam. 

"The language of this treaty is worth careful attention. The 
obligation it imposes is not only joint but several. The finding that 
an armed attack has occurred does not have to be made by a collective 
determination before the obligation of each member becomes operative. 
Nor does the treaty require a collective decision on actions to be 
taken to meet the common danger. If the United States determines that 
an armed attack has occurred against any nation to whom the protection 
of the treaty applies, then it is obligated to 'act to meet the common 
danger' without regard to the views or actions of any other treaty 
member." 


* * * •' 

"Our multilateral engagement under the SEATO treaty has been 
reinforced and amplified by a series of bilateral commitments and 
assurances directly to the Government of South Viet-Kam. On October 1, 
195^, President Eisenhower wrote to President Diem offering 'to assist 
the Government of Viet-Kam in developing and maintaining a strong, 
viable state, capable of resisting attempted subversion or aggression 
through military means.' In 1957 President Eisenhower and President 
Diem issued a joint statement which called attention to ’tie large build¬ 
up of Vietnamese Communist military forces in North Viet-Nam' and stated: 

'Noting that the Republic of Viet—Nam is covered by Article 
IV of the Southeast-Asia Collective Defense Treaty, President Eisenhower 
and President Ngo Dinh Diem agreed that aggression or subversion threat¬ 
ening the political independence of the Republic of Viet-Nam would be 
considered as endangering peace and stability.' 

"On August 2, 1961, President Kennedy declared that 'the United 
States is determined that the Republic of Viet-Nam shall not be lost 
to the Communists for lack of any support which the’ United States can 
render.' » 
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“On December lk, 1961, President Kennedy wrote to President Diem, 
recalling the United States declaration made at the end of the Geneva 
. conference in 195^. The President once again stated that the United 
States was ‘prepared to help the Republic of Viet-Nam to protect its 
people and to preserve its independence.' This commitment has been 

reaffizmed many times.since* 

% 

“These, then, are the commitments we have taken to protect South 
Viet-Nam as a part of protecting our own 'peace and security.' We 
have sent American forces to fight in the jungles of that beleaguered 
country because South Viet-Nam has, under the language of the SEATO 
treaty, been the victim of 'aggression by means of armed attack.'" 

* * * 


"Up to this point I have tried to describe the nature of our 
commitments in South Viet-Nam and why we have made them. I have sought 
to put those commitments within the framework of our larger effort to 
prevent the Communists from upsetting the arrangements which have been 
the basis for our security. These policies have sometimes been attacked 
as static and sterile. It has been argued that they do not take account 
of the vast changes which have occurred in the world and are still in 
train. • 


"These contentions seem to me to miss the point. The line of 
policy we are following involves far more than a defense of the status 
quo . It seeks rather to insure that degree of security which is neces¬ 
sary if change and- progress are to take place through consent and not 
through coercion. Certainly, as has been frequently pointed out, the 
world of the mid-20th century is not standing still. Movement is 
occurring on both sides of the Iron Curtain. Communism today is no 
longer, monolithic; it no longer wears one face but many, and the deep 
schism between the two great power centers of the Communist world— 
Moscow and Peking—is clearly one of the major political facts of our 
time .- 


"There has been substantial change and movement within the Soviet 
Union as well—and perhaps even more among the countries of Eastern 
Europe. These changes have not been inhibited because of our efforts 
to maintain our postwar arrangements by organizing the Western alliance. 
They have taken place because of internal developments as well as 
because the Communist regime in Moscow has recognized that the Western 
alliance cannot permit it to extend its dominion by force. 

, "Over time the same processes hopefully will work in the Far East. 
Peking—and the Communist states living under its shadow—must learn 
that they cannot redraw the boundaries of the world by force. 

"Wh3t we are pursuing, therefore, is not a static concept. For, 
unlike the Ccemunists, we really believe in social revolution and not 



merely in power cloaked as revolution.” 

* 

* * * 

"Our purpose is equally clear and easily defined. In his Baltimore 

speech of April 7> 1965* President Johnson did so in the following terns: 

• * 

'Our objective is the independence of South Viet-Nam and its 
freedom from attack. We want nothing for ourselves--only that the 
people of South Viet-Nam be allowed to guide their own country in their 
own way. * 

* * 

"This has been our basic objective since 195^* It has been pursued 
by three successive administrations and remains our basic objective today. 

• "Like the Communists, we have secondary objectives derived from the 
basic one. We intend to show that the ’war of liberation,’ far from being 
cheap, safe, and disavowable, is costly, dangerous, and doomed to failure. 
We must destroy the myth of its invincibility in order to protect the 
independence of many weak nations which are vulnerable targets for sub¬ 
versive aggression—to use the proper term for the 'war of liberation.' . * 
We cannot leave while force and violence threaten them. 

"The question has been raised as to whether this clash of interests 
is really important to us. An easy and incomplete answer would be that 
it must be important to us since it is considered so important by the 
other side. Their leadership has made it quite clear that they regard 
South Viet-N3m as the testing ground for the 'war of liberation* and that, 
after its anticipated success there, it will be used widely about the 
world. Kosygin told Mr. Reston in his interview of last December: 

*We believe that national liberation wars are just wars and 
they will continue as long as there is national oppression by imperi¬ 
alist powers.' 

« 

m 

"Before him, Khrushchev, in January 1961 , had the following to say: 

« 

'Now a word about national liberation wars. The armed stru gg le 
by the Vietnamese people or the war pf the Algerian people serve as the 
latest example of such wars. These are revolutionary wars. Such wars 
are not only admissible but inevitable. Can such wars flare up in the 
future? They can. The Communists fully support such just wars and 
march in the front rank of peoples waging liberation struggles.' 

"General Giap, the Commander in Chief of the North Vietnamese forces, 
.has made the following comment: 

a 

'South Viet-Nam is the model of the national liberation move¬ 
ment of our time. If the special warfare that the United States imperi¬ 
alists are testing in South Viet-Nam is overcome, then it can be defeated 
anywhere in the world.' 
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"The Minister of Defense of Communist China, Marshal Lin Piao, in 
•a long statement of policy in September 1965, described in detail how 
Mao Tse-tung expects to utilize the ’war of liberation' to expand com¬ 
munism in Latin America, Africa, and Asia. 

. "These testimonials show that, apart frcrn the goal of imposing 
communism on 15 million South Vietnamese, the success of the 'war of 
liberation' is in itself an important objective of the Communist leader¬ 
ship. On our side, we can understand the grave consequences of such a 
success for us. President Eisenhower in 1959 stressed the military 

importance of defending Southeast Asia in the following terms. He said: 

* 

» • 

'Strategically, South Viet-Nam's capture by -the Communists 
would bring their power several hundred miles into a hitherto free 
region. The remaining countries ,of Southeast Asia would be menaced by. 
a great flanking movement....The loss of South Viet-Nam would set in 
motion a crumbling process that could, as it progressed, have grave con¬ 
sequences for us and for freedom.' 

"This view has often been referred to as the 'domino theory.' I 
personally do not believe in such a theory if it means belief in a law ' 
of nature which requires the collapse of each neighboring state in an 
inevitable sequence, following a Communist victory in South Viet-Nam. 
However, I am deeply impressed with the probable effects worldwide, not 
necessarily in areas contiguous to South Viet-Nsm, if the 'war of libera¬ 
tion* scores a significant victory there. President Kennedy commented 
on this danger with moving eloquence: 'The great battleground for the 
defense and expansion of freedom today is the southern half of the globe— 
Asia, Latin America, Africa, and the Middle East—the lands of the people 
who harbor the greatest hopes. The enemies of freedom think they can 
destroy the hopes of the newer nations and they aim to do it before the 
end of this decade. This is a struggle of will and determination as 
much as one of force and violence. It is a battle for the conquest of 
the minds and souls as much as for the conquest of lives and territory. 

In such a struggle, we cannot fail to take sides.' 

♦ 

"Gentlemen, I think a single answer to the question, what are we 
doing in South Viet-Nam, is to say that for more than a decade we have 
been taking sides in a cause in which we have a vital stake." 

t 

* * * 

a 

* 

• . . 

43. Address by President Johnson at a Freedom House Dinner at New York , 

February 23 , i960, "Viet-Nsm: The Struggle to Be Free," Department 

of State Bulletin, March 14, 1966, p. 390* 

♦ 

* * * 

"Our purpose in Viet-Nam is to prevent the success of aggression. 

It is not conquest; it is not empire; it is not foreign bases; it is 
not domination. It is, simply put, just to prevent the force&l conquest 



of South Viet-Nam "by North Viet-Nam." 


* * * 


"The contest in Viet-Nam is confused and hard, and many of its 
forms are new. Vet our American purpose and policy are unchanged. Our 
men in Viet-Nam are there. They are there, as Secretary Dillon ^former 
Secretaiy of the Treasury Douglas Dillon7 told you, to keep a premise that 
was made 12 years ago. The Southeast Asia Treaty premised, as Secretary 
John Foster Dulles said for the United States, that 'an attack upon the 
treaty area would occasion a reaction so united, so strong, and so well 

placed that the aggressor would lose more than it could hope to gain.' 

• * , 

"...But we keep more than a specific treaty promise in Viet-Nam 
tonight. We keep the faith for freedom. 


"Four Presidents have pledged to keep that faith." 

# * * 


44. legal Memorandum Prepared by Leonard C. Meeker, State Department 

Legal Adviser, for Submission to the Senate Committee on Foreign ' 
Relations, March 4, 1966, "The Legality of United States Partici¬ 
pation in the Defense 'of'Viet-Nam 1 '; Department of State Bulletin7 
March 28, 1966, pp. 15-16>. 


• # * * 


"V. CONCLUSION 

• * 


"South Viet-Eam is being subjected to armed attack by Communist 
North Viet-Nam, through the infiltration of armed personnel, military 
equipment, and regular combat units. International law recognizes the 
right of individual and collective self-defense against armed attack. 
South Viet-Nam, and the United States upon the request of South Viet-Nam, 
are engaged in such collective defense of the South. Their actions are 
in conformity with international law and with the Charter of the United 
Nations.. The fact that South Viet-Nam has been precluded by Soviet veto 
from becoming a member of the United Nations and the fact that South 
Viet-Nam is a zone of a temporarily divided state in no way diminish the 
right of collective defense of South Viet-Nam. 


"The United States has commitments to assist South Viet-Nam in 
defending itself against Communist aggression from the North. The United 


States gave undertakings to this effect at the conclusion of the Geneva 
conference in 1954. Later that year the United States undertook an inter¬ 
national obligation in the SEATO treaty to defend South Viet-Nam against 
Communist armed aggression. And during the past decade the United States 
has given additional assurances to the South Vietnamese Government. 


"The Geneva accords of 1954 provided for a cease-fire and regroup 
ment of contending forces, a division of .Viet-Nam into two zones, and 


a prohibition on the use df either zone for the resumption of hostili¬ 
ties or to ‘further an aggressive policy. * From the beginning. North 
Viet-Nam violated the Geneva accords through a systematic effort to gain 
control of South Viet-Nam by force. In the light of these progressive 
North Vietnamese violations, the introduction into South Viet-Nam begin¬ 
ning in late 19ol of substantial United States military equipment and 
personnel, to assist £n the defense of the South, was fully justified; 
substantial breach of an international agreement by one side permits 
the other side to suspend performance of corresponding obligations under 
the agreement. South Viet-Nam was justified in refusing to implement 
the provisions of the Geneva accords calling for reunification through 
free elections throughout Viet-Nam since the Communist regime in North. 
Viet-Nam created conditions in the North that made free elections entirely 
impossible. 

"The President of the United States has full authority to commit 
United States forces in the collective defense of South Viet-Nam. This* 
authority stems from the constitutional powers of the President. However, 
it is not necessary to rely on the Constitution alone as the source of 
the President's authority, since the SEATO treaty—advised and consented 
to by the Senate and forming part of the law of the land—sets forth ' 
a United States commitment to defend South Viet-Nam against armed attack, 
and since the Congress--in the joint resolution of August 10, 1964, and 
in authorization and appropriations acts for support of the U.S. military 
effort in Viet-Nam—has given its approval and support to the President's 
actions. United States actions in Viet-Nam, taken by the President and 
approved by the Congress, do not require any declaration of war, as shown 
by a long line of precedents for the use of United States armed forces 
abroad in the absence of any congressional declaration of war." 


45. Address by Ambassador Arthur j; Goldberg, U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations, Before the Pilgrim Society at London, England 
on March 4, 196b, "America and Britain: Unity of Purpose"; Depart¬ 
ment of State Bulletin, April 4, i960, p. 539» 

— 1 > ■ I I 11 ' 1 ■ III — MM II ' I I ■■ 'I- I I I ■■ 

a 

* * * 

• 

"The most unspoken and unuttered—almost concealed—thought of some 
in the fight against the American involvement in Southeast Asia is: 

First, America cannot win the war in South Viet-Nam; second, while 
South Viet-Kam or, indeed, Southeast Asia may be important to American 
interests, these areas are not crucial to those interests. Therefore, 
since we cannot win in a war theater where the territory is peripheral 
to American interests, let us retreat, let us withdraw with no further 
nonsense. 

"In my view, the complete answer is that there would be no greater 
danger to world peace than to start segregating mankind and the countries 
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they, live in as either peripheral or crucial. Perhaps in those halcyon 
days when the Congress of Vienna was the supreme example of intelligent 
diplomacy, such distinctions had meaning. # The introduction of Marxism- 
Leninism into world society and the visible deteimination by its mili¬ 
tant exponents to implement that doctrine through ’wars of national 
liberation' has today obliterated such distinctions. S6 has the expan¬ 
sion of technology, vbich has made this a shrinking world of inter¬ 
dependent nations." 

• ^ * 

* * * 

* 

"ATTITUDE OF COMMUNIST CHINA 

* 

« 

"But President Johnson has spoken to ears which hear only the echo 
of their own doctrine. It is not Dennis Healey nor Robert McNamara but 
the Red Chinese Minister, Marshal Lin Piao, who wrote 6 months ago, and 

I auote: % 

' 'We know that war brings destruction, sacrifice, and suffering 
on the people. (But) the sacrifice of a small number of people in 
revolutionary wars is repaid by security for whole nations... .war can 
temper the people and push history forward. In this sense, war is a 
great school....In diametrical opposition to the Khrushchev revisionists, 

the (Chinese) Marxist-Leninists...never take a gloomy view of war.' 

♦ 

"Marshal Lin Piao's statement didn't come out of thin air. In his 
book Problems of War and Strategy Mao Tse-tung wrote, and this was 
before 19^9i 

'The seizure of power by armed forces, the settlement of an 
issue by war, is the central task and the highest form of revolution.' 

"When Mao wrote these words, he lacked nuclear capability. Today 
the story is different, and the implications- of his words and those of 

Marshal TAn are more dreadful." 

* > * * 

• * 

* * Xr Ifc ¥? 

* 

• % 

Jf6. Vice President Humphrey Reports to President on Asian Trip, White 
House Press Release of March 6, 1966; Department of State Bulletin, 
March 28, 19667 p. ^90» ■ 


* * * 

"3. The significance of the struggle in Vietnam is not simply 
the defense of a small nation against powerful neighbors. Vietnam is, 
in a larger sense, the focus of a broad effort to restrain the attempt 
by Asian Communists to expand by force—as we assisted our European 
allies in resisting Communist expansion in Europe after World War H. 



"4. The Honolulu Declaration emphasizing the defeat of aggression 
and the achievement of a social revolution could represent a historic 
turning point in American relationships with Asia. The goals agreed 
upon by President Johnson and the Chief of State and Prime Minister of 
the Republic of Vietnam at Honolulu are taken '*ery seriously: 

"to defeat aggression, 

* • 

• a. 

to defeat social misery, 

t * 

m 

"to build a stable democratic government, 

"to reach an honorable, just peace. 

"5. Most Asian leaders are concerned about the belligerence and 
militancy of Communist China’s attitudes. ’ None wishes to permit his 
country to fall under Communist domination in any form. All are dedi¬ 
cated nationalists. * 

"6. Among the leaders with whom I spoke, there was repeatedly 
expressed a concern as to whether our American purpose, tenacity and 
will were strong enough to persevere in Southeast Asia. I emphasized 
not only the firmness of our resolve but also our dedication to the 

rights of free discussion and dissent." 

« • 

' * * * 

* 

* 

47. Address by Vice President Humphrey at the National Press Club, 
Washington, D.C., March 11, 1966, "United, States Tasks and 
■ Responsibilities in Asia"; Department of State Bulletin, April 4, 
1966, p. 523 • 


* * * 

* 

"Why are we in South Viet-Nam? 

• * 

"We are in South Viet-Nam to repel and prevent the success of 
aggression against the Government and the people of that country. 

■ * 

"We are there to help assure the South Vietnamese people the basic 

right to decide their own futures, freely and without intimidation. 

• 

"We are there to help those people achieve a better standard of 
living for themselves and their children. 

"We are there to help establish the principle that, in this nuclear 
age, a gg ression cannot be an acceptable means either of settling inter¬ 
national disputes or of realizing national objectives. If aggression is 
permitted to go unchecked, we cannot in good faith hold out much hope 
for the future of small nations or of world peace." 

. * ■X* •X* * 
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"ASIAN COMMUNISM, A CLEAR AND PRESENT DANGER 

"At the beginning today, I said the conflict in yiet-Nam was the 
focus of a wider struggle taking place in Asia. 

• 

’•During my recent mission I was struck by the depth of feeling, r 
among almost all Asian* leaders, that Asian communism had direct design 
on their national integrity and independence. -Almost all cited examples 
of subversion and in many cases direct military involvement by Communist 
troops within their countries. And none—without any except ion—ques¬ 
tioned our involvement in Viet-Nam. • There were questions about aspects 
of our.policy there but none concerning the fact of our presence there 
and our resistance to aggression. 

"Among the leaders with whom I spoke, there was repeatedly expressed 
a deep concern as to whether our American purpose, tenacity, and will 
were strong enough to persevere in Southeast Asia. Public debate in 
America was sometimes interpreted as a weakening of purpose. I empha¬ 
sized not only the firmness of our resolve but also our dedication to 
the rights of free discussion and dissent. ' 

"For we know that John Stuart Mill's advice remains valid: 'We can 
never be sure that the opinion we are endeavoring to stifle is a false 

opinion; and if we were sure, stifling it would be an evil still.' 

• * 

* * 

"Asian communism may be a' subject for discussion here. In Asia, it 

is a clear and present danger. No single, independent nation in Asia has 

the.strength to stand alone against that danger. 

# 

"I-believe that the time may cane when Asian communism may lose its 
fervor, when it may lose seme of its neuroses, when it may realize that 
its objectives cannot be gained by aggression. But until that time I 
believe we have no choice but to help the nations of Southeast Asia 
strengthen themselves for the long road ahead. 

"I also said, at the beginning today, that some veiy basic principles 
of international conduct were under test , in Viet-Nam. Some people think 
not. 


"Of them, I ask this: Were we to withdraw from Viet-Nam under any 
conditions short of peace, security, and the right of self-determination 
for the South Vietnamese people, what conclusions would be drawn in the 
independent nations of Asia? In Western Europe? In the young, struggling 
countries of Africa? In the nations of Latin America beset by subversion 
and.unrest? What conclusions would be drawn in Hanoi and Peking?" 


U8. Address by Secretary Rusk st the Founder 1 s Day Banquet of the 

Boston .University School of Public Communications at Boston , 

Massachusetts on March 14, 1966, "Keeping Our Commitment to . 

Peace"; Department of State Bulletin, April 4, 1966, p. $14 . 

♦ ■% 

* # * 

% 

* 

**... .The lesson of World War II was that it was necessary to 
organize and defend a peace—not merely to wish for it—and to 'unite 
our strength to maintain international peace and security.' 

"Article 1 of the United Nations Charter is utterly fundamental 
and, although some may think it old-fashioned to speak of it, I should 
like to remind.you of what it says: 

'To maintain international peace and security, and to that 
end: to take effective collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace, and to "bring about by 
peaceful means, and in conformity with the principles of justice and 
international law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes 
or situations which might lead to a breach of the peace;... * 

"Unhappily and tragically, the ink was not dry on the United Nations 
Charter before it ( became fully apparent that Joseph Stalin had turned to 
world revolution and a policy of a gg ressive militancy. The- first major 
issue before the Security Council was his attempt to keep Russian forces 
in Iran. Then came guerrilla operations against Greece, pressure on 
Turkey, the Berlin blockade, and the Korean aggression. These moves 
led to defensive action by the free world and a number of- mutual defense 
treaties—the Rio Pact, NATO, the ANZUS treaty with Australia and New 
Zealand, and bilateral treaties with the Philippines and Japan ► 

"Under President Eisenhower we concluded the Southeast Asia treaty, 
which, by a protocol, committed us to help the three non-Ccmmunist states 
of former French Indochina—South Viet-Kam, Laos, and Cambodia—to repel 
armed attacks, if they asked for help. Under Eisenhower we also entered 
mutual defense pacts with the Republic of Korea and the Republic of .China 
on Formosa. 

• * 

"All of those commitments to oppose aggression—through the United 
Nations and through our various defensive alliances—were approved by the 
Senate hy overwhelming majorities of both parties. And these and related 
obligations have been sustained over the years by authorizations, appro¬ 
priations, and other supporting measures enacted by bipartisan votes in 

both Houses of Congress. . 

• * 

% 

■ "THE BACKBONE OF WORLD PEACE 

« 

♦ 

"I have read that I have drawn 'no distinction between powerful 
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« 



Industrial democratic states in Europe and weak and undemocratic states 
in Asia.' The answer is that, for the Secretary of State, our treaty, 
commitments are. a part of the supreme law of the land, and I do not 
believe that we can be honorable in Europe and dishonorable in Asia. 


• "I do believe that the United States must keep its pledged word. 
That is not only a matter of national honor but an essential to the 
preservation of peace. For the backbone of world peace is the integrity 

of the commitment of the United States." 

‘ ’ ♦ 

* * * 


"The fact is that I have always treated the SEATO treaty—which 
the Senate approved with only one dissenting vote—as an important part 
of our commitment to defend South Viet-Nam. 11 


* * * 


"I do not regard our policy in Viet-Nam as based only on past 
commitments. I believe that it is now just as much in our interest— 
and that of the free world—to repel Communist aggression there as it 
was when we made those earlier commitments." 

* * * 

♦ 

Article by Leonard Unger, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
■ Far Eastern Affairs, “The United States and the Far East: Problems 
and Policies”; Department of State Bulletin, March 21. 1966. p. 452. 

* * * 

"Our national interest—I speak as an American—is no longer expli¬ 
citly guided in the Far East, by particular economic or military concerns 
with individual areas, as was indeed to a considerable extent the case 
not only with ourselves but also with the British and others before 
World War II. We have a deep concern for expanded trade and cultural 
ties—which alone can in the end bind the world together—and we have 
military base rights and needs related to our role in assisting in the 
security in the area. But neither of these is an end in itself. The 
first will, we believe, flourish if the nations in the area are able 
to develop in freedom; the second, the security role, must now be main¬ 
tained but wxll over time, we hope, become susceptible of reduction and 
indeed, wherever possible, of elimination." 

. * " * * 

* , p * - 

"••••In the fall of 1961 President Kennedy made the decision that 
the United States would have to go beyond the limits of the Geneva 
accords. That decision was a fully justified response to the wholesale 



violation of the accords by the other side. We raised our military 
personnel from the levels provided in the Geneva accords to 10,000 
men in 1962 and to roughly 25,000 men at the end of 1964. These men 
acted as advisers and assisted the Government of South Viet-Nam in its 
logistics. They did not operate as combat ground units." 


, * * * 

♦ 

"There is in addition the strategic stake, .for, without accepting 
the pat simplicities of ’domino* theories, none of us could doubt that , 
the preservation of the independence of Thailand, of Malaysia, of 
Singapore, of Burma, and beyond them in the long run of India, the 
Philippines, and Australia would become infinitely more difficult if 
this Communist venture were to succeed in South Viet-Nam. It is a 
Hanoi venture, but its success would feed the fires of the clearly 
expansionist thrust of Communist Chinese policy. That expansion must 
be contained so that over time there may emerge the latent moderate 
and constructive elements within Communist China. 


"There is the world stake* in defeating efforts to change the inter¬ 
national framework by force, whether the attempt be, as in this case, 
by a Communist nation across a line that separates it from a non-Communist 
country or across a line that divides countries where communism is not a 
part of the issue. These are the stakes as we see them.. We shall con¬ 
tinue to do what is necessary to insure that South Viet-Nam will be able 
to stand on its own feet and determine its own future." 


50. Address by Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg, U.S. Representative to 
. the United Nations, at the University of California, Berkeley , 
California on March 2$, 1966, "The Quest for Peace"; Department 

of State Bulletin, April 16, i 960 , p. 60S~ . 

* • 

* * * 

* • « 

"Such principles are all very well. But between the idea and the 
reality falls the shadow—the shadow of Viet-Nam. Can this war be fitted 
into any wider concept of the search for better methods of peacekeeping? 

I think it can. No thinking American would support it if it could not. 

Let me begin by saying what this war is not. 

. - * 

"It is not emphatically a war to establish an American ’imperialism' 
or on American ’sphere of influence* in Asia. What exclusive interests 
have we there? Investment? trade? settlement? None. 

* 

"It is not a war to threaten or frustrate the legitimate interests 
of the Chinese people—though it seeks to discourage violence and aggres¬ 
sion and play some part in persuading them that the imperialist world, 
once known to the Central Kingdom, is dead and will not be resurrected. 



"It is in part, if you like, to persuade them that the fact that 
large parts of Asia—including all Southeast Asia and the hill states 
. of the Himalayas—once, supposedly, paid the emperors tribute is no 
reason why they should revert to the status of vassal states in the 20th 
century. 

* 

"Again, this war is not a holy war against communism as an ideology. 
It does not seek unconditional surrender—from Itforth Viet-Nam or anyone 
else. It does not seek to deny any segment of South Vietnamese opinion 

its part in peacefully establishing a stable regime. 

. 

"It does, however, preclude retreat before tvo things—first, the 
program of the Viet Cong, strongly controlled by the North, to impose 
its will hy violence; and second, its claim to be the 'sole genuine 
representative' of a people, the vast majority of whom have rejected 
this claim. - 

* « 

"This, I believe, is the background against which to consider in 
positive terms what this war is about. It is, I suggest, another step 
in a limited operation of a policing type—an operation designed to check 

violence as a means to settle international disputes. 

• * 

"The violence is no less total because it has been largely organized 
as a guerrilla operation...." 


* * * 

■ * 

51. Statement by Secretary Rusk Before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations on May 9 , 1966, "Background of U.S. Policy in Southeast 
Asia"; Department of State Bulletin, May 30> 196&> p. #30. 


* • * * 

"I was myself in Government during the-Truman administration and 

well recall the discussions which were held at the highest levels of 

Government in the National Security Council as well as the strategic 

problems considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

* 

"If the committee will search its own and the public records on 
this matter during that period and since, they could surely have no 
doubt that it was the judgment that the security of Southeast Asia was 
extremely important to the security interests of the United States. 

This was because of the more than 200 million people in Southeast Asia, 
the geography of that area, the important natural resources of the 
countries involved, the relationship of Southeast Asia to the total 

world situation, and the effect upon the prospects of a durable peace. 

♦ 

"I emphasize the last point because the overriding security interest 
of the United States is in organizing a stable peace. The sacrifices of 
World War II and the almost unimaginable losses of a world war III under¬ 
line this central objective of American policy. 



"There was also Involved the problem o? the phenomenon of aggres¬ 
sion. We had found ourselves in the catastrophe of World War II 
because aggressions in Asia, in Africa, and in Europe had demonstrated 
that the a ggr essor would not stop until compelled to do so. It was 
the determination of the United States to learn the lessons of that 
experience by moving in the U.N. and otherwise to try to build an 
enduring international‘peace." 


* * * 

"LEGALITY OP U.S. EFFORTS IN SOUTH VIET-HAM 

% * 

"Very briefly, on the second question, Mr. Chairman, the natter 
was raised with respect to the legal issues surrounding our efforts in 
South Viet-Nam. We have made available to the committee an extensive 
legal memorandum on these natters, and the law officers of the Govern¬ 
ment are available to discuss this in whatever detail the committee may 
wish. 


"In this brief statement 'today I shall merely outline the essence 
of our view. 

« 

"Military actions of the United States in support of South Viet- 
Nam, including air attacks on military targets in North Viet-Nam, are 
authorized under international law by the well-established right of 
collective self-defense against armed attack. 

"South Viet-Nam is the victim of armed attack from the North 
through the infiltration of armed personnel, military equipment, and 
regular combat units. This armed attack preceded our strikes at mili¬ 
tary targets in North Viet-Nam. 

"The fact that South Viet-Nam is not a member of the United Nations, 
because of the Soviet Union's veto, does not affect the lawfulness of 
collective self-defense of South Viet-Nam. The United Nations Charter 
was not designed to, and does not, limit the right of self-defense to 
United Nations members. 

• 

"Nor does South Viet-Nam* s status under the Geneva accords of 195^.» 
as- one zone of a temporarily divided state, impair the lawfulness of the 
defense against attack from the other zone. 

* 

"As in Germany and Korea, the demarcation line is established by 
an international agreement, and international law requires that it be 
respected by each zone. Moreover, South Viet-Nam has been recognized 
as an independent entity by more than 60 governments around the world 
and admitted to membership in a number of the specialized .agencies of the 
U.N. 



"Nothing in the U.N. Charter purports to restrict the exercise of 
the right of collective self-defense to regional organizations such as 

the QAS ^Organization of American States^. 

* « 

"As required by the U.N. Charter, the United States has reported 
to the Security Council the actions it has taken in exercising the 
right of. collective self-defense in Viet-Nam. It has indeed requested 
the Council to seek a peaceful settlement on the basis of the Geneva 
' accords, but the Council has not been able to act. 

"There is no requirement in international law for a declaration of war 

before the right of individual or collective self-defense can be exercised. 

« 

"South Viet-Nam did not violate the Geneva accords of 1954 by refus¬ 
ing to engage in consultations with the North Vietnamese in 1955 with a 
view to holding general elections in 1956, as provided for in those’ accords. 
Even assuming that the election provisions were binding on South Viet-Nam, 
which did not agree to them, conditions in the North clearly made impossi¬ 
ble the free expression of the national will contemplated by the accords. 

3h these circumstances, at least. South Viet-Nam was justified in declining 
to participate in planning for a nationwide election. 

m 

m 

• 

"The introduction of U.S. military personnel and equipment in South 
Viet-Nam is not a violation of the accords. Until late 1951 U.S. mili¬ 
tary personnel and equipment in South Viet-Nam were restricted to replace¬ 
ments for French military personnel and equipment in 1954. Such replace¬ 
ment was expressly permitted by the accords. 


"North Viet-Nam, however, had-from the beginning violated the sccords 
by leaving forces and supplies in the South and using its zone for aggres¬ 
sion against the South. In response to mounting aimed infiltration from 
the North, the United States, beginning in late 1961, substantially 
Increased its contribution to the South's defense. This was f ully justi¬ 
fied by the established principle of international law that a material 
. breach of an agreement by one party entitles another party at least to 

withhold compliance with a related provision. 

■ 

"The United States has commitments to assist South Viet-Nam in 
defending itself against Communist aggression: £1 the SEATO treaty— 
which I have already mentioned and which is similar in form to our 
defense commitments to South Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Australia, 

New Zealand, and the Republic of China—and even earlier in the Geneva 
conference we had declared that we would regard a renewal of C ommu nist 
aggression in Viet-Nam with 'grave concern. * 


"Since 1954 three Presidents have reaffirmed our 
the defense of South Viet-Nam. 


• iiui 


itments to 


"Finally, the President of the United States has full authority to 
commit U.S. forces in the collective defense of South Viet-Nam. This 
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authority stems from the constitutional powers of the President as 
Commander in Chief and Chief Executive, with- responsibilities as well. 
for the conduct of foreign relations. However, it is not necessary 
to rely upon the Constitution alone as the source of the President's 
authority. The FEATO treaty, which fonns part of the law of the land, 
sets forth a United States commitment to defend South Viet-Nam against 
armed attack, and the Congress, in a joint resolution of August 1964 
and in authorization and appropriation acts in support of the military 
effort In Viet-Nam, has given its approval and support to the Presi¬ 
dent's action. 

"The Constitution does not require a declaration-of war for U.S. 
actions in Viet-Nam taken by the President and approved by the Congress. 

A long line of precedents, beginning with the undeclared war with France 
in 1798-1800 and including actions in Korea and Lebanon, supports the use 
of U.S. armed forces abroad in the absence of a congressional declaration 
of war." 


* * * 

52. Address by Secretary Rusk Before the Council on Foreign Relations . * 
at~Kew York, New York on May 2k', 1966, "Organizing the Peace for 
Man's Survival"; Department of State Bulletin, June 13, 1966, p7 926 . 

m 

* * * 

* « 

"And significant changes have occurred within the Communist world. 

It has ceased to be monolithic, and evolutionary influences are visible 
in most of the Communist states. But the leaders of both the principal 
Communist nations are committed to the promotion of the Communist world 
revolution, even while they disagree—perhaps bitterly—on questions 
of tactics. 

♦ 

% 

"If mankind is to achieve a peaceful world order safe for free 
institutions, it is of course essential that aggression be eliminated— 
if possible by deterring it or, if it occurs, by repelling it. The 
clearest lesson of the 1930's and —40*s is that aggression feeds on 
a gg ression. I'm aware that Mao and Ho Chi Minh are not Hitler and 
Mussolini, but we should not forget what we have learned aboub the ana¬ 
tomy physiology of aggression. We ought to know better than to 
ignore the aggressor's openly proclaimed intentions or to fall victim 
to the notion that he will stop if you let him have just one more bite 

or speak to him a little more gently." 

• * 

* * * 

"....But what the Communists, in their familiar upside down language, 
call 'wars of liberation' are advocated and supported by Moscow as well 
as by Peiping. And the assault on the Republic of Viet-Nam is a critical 
test of that technique of aggression. 
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"It is as Important to deter ibis type of a gg ression in Southeast 
Asia now as it vas to defeat it in Greece 19 years ago. The aggression 
■ against Greece produced the Truman Doctrine, a declaration of a general 
policy of assisting other free nations who were defending themselves 
against external attacks or threats.... 

* 

"THE 'WHY' OP OUR CQMODIEKF 

"In the discussion of our commitment in .Southeast Asia, three 
different aspects are sometimes confused—why we made it, how we made 
it, and the means of fulfilling it. 

"Ihe ‘why 1 was a determination that the peace and security of that 
area are extremely important to the security of the United States. That 
determination vas made first before the Korean war by President Truman on 
the basis of protracted analysis in the highest councils of the Govern¬ 
ment. The problem was reexamined at least twice during his administration 
and at intervals thereafter. And the main conclusion was always the same. 
It vas based on the natural resources and the strategic importance of the 
area, on the number of nations and peoples involved, more than 200 million, 
as well as on the relationship of Southeast Asia to the world situation 
as a whole and to the prospects for a durable peace.... 

"THE 'HOW OP OUR COMMITMENT 

* 

"The 'how* of the commitment consists of various acts and utter¬ 
ances by successive Presidents and Congresses, of which the most solemn 
is the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, signed in 195^ and 
approved by the Senate in early 1955 with only one dissenting vote. 

I do not find it easy to understand how anyone could have voted for 
that treaty—or even read it—without realizing that it was a genuine 
collective defense treaty. 

"It says in article 17 that each party recognizes that 'aggression 
by means of armed attack in the treaty area'—which by protocol included 
the nations which came out of Prench Indochina— 'would endanger its own 
peace and safety, and agrees that it will in that event act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its constitutional processes.' And, in 
his testimony before the Foreign Relations Committee, Secretary of State 
Dulles said specifically that this clause covered am armed attack 'by the 
regime of-Ho Chi Miah.' There was never any doubt about it when this 
treaty was signed. Article IV binds each party individually; it does not 
require a formal collective finding. And that too was made plain when 
the treaty was under consideration and has been reiterated on various 
occasions since then. 


"Now the assertion that we have only recently discovered the SEATO 
Treaty is just untrue. I have referred to it frequently myself, begin¬ 
ning with a public statement in Bangkok in March 19 6l that the United 
• States would live up to its obligations under that treaty and would 
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'continue to assist free nations of this area who are struggling for 
their survival against aimed minorities directed, supplied, and sup¬ 
ported from without,' just as we would assist those under attack by 
naked a gg ression. President Kennedy, referred to our obligations under 
SEATO on a number of occasions, including his last public utterance, 
and President Johnson has done so frequently. 

"In April 196k the SEATO Council of Ministers declared that the 
attack on the Republic of Viet-Kam was an aggression 'directed, sup¬ 
plied and supported by the Communist regime in North Vietnam, in 
flagrant violation of the Geneva accords of i.954 and 1962 .' They 
declared also that the defeat of that 'Communist camp.aign is essential' 
and that the members of SEATO should remain prepared to take further • 
steps - in fulfillment of their obligations under the treaty. Only France 
did not join in these declarations. 

•% 

"A few days later, in this city, President Johnson said that: 

'The statement of the SEATO allies that Communist defeat is 

'essential* is a reality. To fail to respond...would reflect on our 

-honor as a nation, would undermine worldwide confidence in our courage, • 

would convince every nation in South Asia that it must now bow to 

Communist terms to survive.... So let no one doubt (he said) that we are 

in this battle as long as South Viet-ltem wants our support and needs ' 

our. assistance to protect its freedom.' • 

■ 

"The resolution of August 1964, which the House of Representatives 
adopted unanimously and the Senate with only two negative votes, said 
that 'the United States regards as vital to its national interest and 
to world peace the maintenance of international peace and security in 
. Southeast Asia.* It also said that 'the United States is, therefore; 
prepared, as the president determines, to take all necessary steps, 
including the use of armed force, to assist any member or protocol state 
of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty requesting assistance in 
defense of its freedom.' 

"lULFILLING OUR COMMITMENT 

"Now the third aspect is the means of fulfilling our commitment. 
These have changed with the nature of the problem and as the dimensions 
of the aggression have grown. The decision to commit American forces 
into combat was made by the President with understandable sobriety and 
reluctance and only because it became necessary to cope with the escala¬ 
tion of the aggression by the other side. 

"I have no doubt that a large majority of the governments of the 
free world are sympathetic to our efforts in Southeast Asia and would be 
deeply concerned were they to fail...." 

* * * 
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53* Address by Vice President Humphrey at Commencement Exercises at 

the United States Military Academy, West Point, Mew York on 

June 8, 1966, "Perspective on Asia *; Department of State Bulletin, 

July 4, 1966, p. ~2~. 

* * * 

* 

* 

• "World peace and security will he threatened by propaganda, sub¬ 
version, and agitation, by economic warfare, by assassination of honest 
and able leaders, as well as by the naked use of aimed force. 

"World peace and security will be threatened, above all, by the 
veiy existence, for two-thirds of mankind, of conditions of hunger, 
disease, and ignorance. 

"We must learn that the simple solutions of times past will not » 
meet the present day challenges and new forms of aggression we face. 

"Our 1 doves * must learn that there are times when power must be 
used. They must learn that there is no substitute for force in the 
face of a determined enemy who resorts to terror, subversion, and aggres¬ 
sion, whether concealed or open. 

"Our ‘hawks' must learn that military power is not enough. They 
must learn, indeed, that it can be wholly, unavailing if not accompanied 
by political effort and by the credible promise to ordinary people of 
a better life. 

"And all of us must learn to adapt our military planning and actions 
to the new conditions of subversive warfare, the so-called ‘wars of 
national liberation. 

* * * 

• ■ 

"America's role in Asia today is a direct product of the century 
that preceded World War II and of the war itself. For with the end of 
that war, the responsibilities of victory imposed on us a stabilizing 
role in Japan and Korea. And with the beginning of the cold war, the 
Communist victory in China, and the outbreak of the Korean war, American 
power was the only shield available to fragile and npwly independent 
nations in non-Communist Asia." 


* * * 

"But what of the states of former French Indochina? There, of 
course, is the present focal point of war and revolution in Asia. And 
there we are tested as never before. We face a situation of external 
aggression and subversion against a post colonial nation that has never 
had the breathing space to develop its politics or its economy. 


"In South Viet-Nam both defense and development—the war against 
the aggressor and the war against despair—are fused as never before. 

Viet-Nam challenges our courage, our ingenuity, and our ability to 
persevere. If we can succeed there—if we can help sustain an inde¬ 
pendent South Viet-Nam, free to determine its own future—then our 
prospects, and the prospects for free men throughout Asia, will be 
bright indeed. 

• • • 

"We know this. Our friends and allies kpow it. . And our adver¬ 
saries know it. That is why one small, country looms so large today on 

everyone's map of Asia." 

* 

« 

* * * 

* • • 

"War is always cruel. But the war in Viet-Nam should not obscure 
for us the fact that behind the smoke and uproar is the testing of an 
issue vital to all of Asia and indeed the world. Can independent, non- 
Communist states not only survive but grow and flourish in face of 
Communist pressure?" 

* # * 

5^. Address by Fresident Johnson at Omaha Municipal Dock on June 30, 

1966) "Two Threats to Peace: Hunger and Aggression 1 *; Department 

of State Ballet in, July 2$, 1966, p. 115~ 

♦ 

"Now I want to point out to you that the conflict there is impor¬ 
tant for many reasons, but I have time to mention only a few. I am 
going to mention three specifically. 

* 

"The first reason: We believe th3t the rights of other people are 
just as important as our own. We believe that we are obligated to help 
those whose rights are being threatened by brute force." 

* * * 

"The North Vietnamese at this hour are trying to deny the people 
of South Viet-Nam the right to build their own nation, the right to 
choose their own system of government, the right to go and vote in a free 
election and select their own people, the right to live and work in peace 

"South Viet-Nam has asked us for help. Only if we abandon our 
respect for the rights of other people could we turn down their plea. 

• "VIET-NAM AND THE SECURITY OF ASIA 

♦ 

"Second, South Viet-Nam is important to the security of the rest of 
all of Asia. 


"A few years ago the nations of free Asia lay under the shadow of 
Communist China. They faced a common threat, hut not in unity. They, 
were still caught up in their old disputes and dangerous confrontations. 
They were ripe for aggression. 


"Now that picture is changing. Shielded hy the courage of the 
South Vietnamese, the .peoples of free Asia today are driving toward 
economic and social development in a new spirit of regional cooperation. 

"All you have to do is look at that map and you will see inde¬ 
pendence growing, thriving, blossoming, and blooming. 

* — • 

"They are convinced that the Vietnamese people and their allies 
are going to stand firm against the conqueror, or against aggression. 

"Our fighting in Viet-Nam, therefore, is buying time not only for 
South Viet-Nam, but it is buying time for a new and a vital, growing 
Asia to emerge and develop additional strength. 

• "If South Viet-Nam were to collapse under Communist pressure from 
the North, the progress in the rest of Asia would be greatly endangered, 
And don't you forget thatJ 

"The third reason is: What happens in South Viet-Nam will determine 
yes, it will determine—whether ambitious and aggressive nations can use 
guerrilla warfare to conquer their weaker neighbors. 

• 

"It will determine whether might makes right. 

* 

"Now I do not know of a single more important reason for our 
presence than this. 

"We are fighting in South Viet-Nam a different kind of war than we 
have ever known in the past." 


* * * 

"If by such methods the agents of one nation can go out and hold 
and seize power where turbulent change is occurring in another nation, 
our hope for peace and order will suffer a crushing blow all over the 
world. It will be an invitation to the would-be conqueror to keep on 
marching. That is why the problem of guerrilla warfare—the problem 
of Viet-Nam—is a critical threat to peace not just in South Viet-Nam, 
but in all of this world in which we live." 

* * * 


. 
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Address by president Johnson on Nationwide Radio and Television 
to the American Alumni Council on July 12, 1966 /. "Four Essentials 
•for Peace in Asia"; Department of State Bulletin, August 1, .1966, 

p. 158 - 

• • 

* * * 

"Americans entered this century believing that our own security 
had no foundation outside our own continent. Twice we mistook our 
sheltered position for safety. Twice-we were dead wrong. 

"If we are wise now, we will not repeat our mistakes of the past. 
We will not retreat from the obligations of freedom and security in 
Asia. 

"MAKING AGGRESSION A 'LOSING GAME' 

"The second essential for peace in Asia is this: to prove to 
aggressive nations that the. use of force to conquer others is a losing 
game." 


* * * 
t 

"We are there because we are trying to make the Communists of 
North Viet-Nam stop shooting at their neighbors; 

— because we are trying to make this Communist aggression 
unprofitable; ’ 

—because we are trying to demonstrate that guerrilla warfare, 
inspired by one nation against another nation, can never succeed. Once 
that lesson is learned, a shadow that hangs over all of Asia tonight 
will begin, I think, to recede." 


* * * 

* 

56 . Address by President Johnson at the White House, 1$ August 1966, 
"The Enemy We Face in Viet-IIam"; Department of State Bulletin, 
August 1$, 1966? P» 227 . • " """ 


* * * 

• * 

• t 

ft 

"They may not look like we do. They don't speak the same language 
that we do. They may not even think like we do. But they are human 
beings. We promised them, by treaty, to help protect their independence, 
and America doesn't break its promises. We are going to stay there." 

ft 

* 
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"Second, a victory for the C omu nists in South Viet-Nam will be 
followed by new ambitions in Asia. 

"The Communists have taught us that aggression is like hunger: 

It obeys no lav but its own appetite. For this reason they have 
gambled heavily on - success in the South. 

"The leaders of free Asian nations know this better than anyone. 

If South Viet-Nam falls, then they are the next targets. North Viet- 
Nam's effort to impose its own system on South Viet-Nam is a new form 
of colonialism. The free nations of Asia want it stopped now. Many 
of them are standing there by our side, helping us stop them now. 

"Third, a Communist victory' in South Viet-Nam would inspire new 
aggression in the rest of the world. 

"Listen to me while I repeat the words of North Viet-Nam’s top 
military commander. I want you to hear what he says: 

'The war has become (in his words) the model of the national 
liberation movement of our time. If the special warfare that the 
United States imperialists are testing in South Viet-Nam is overcome, 
then it can be defeated anywhere in the world.' 

"Let me repeat to you those last words: '...it can be defeated 
anywhere in'the world.' 

"Now what he really means is this:* If guerrilla warfare succeeds 
in Asia, it can succeed in Africa. It can succeed in Latin America. 

It can succeed anywhere in the world." 

«- • 

* » 

# # * 
t 

57. Address by President Johnson before the Navy League at Manchester, 

nTh., August 20 , i960, "Our Objective in Vietnam”; Department of* 

State Bulletin, September 12, 1966, p. 36B . 

* I 

"...But I think most Americans want to know why Viet-Nam is important 

"I think they know that communism must be halted in Viet-Nam, as it 
was halted in Western Europe and in Greece and Turkey and Korea and the 
Caribbean, if it is determined to swallow up free peoples and spread its 
influence in that area trying to take freedom away from people who do 
want to select their own leaders for themselves. 

’ I 

"I think that our people know that if aggression succeeds there, 
when it has failed in other places in the world, a harsh blow would be 


dealt to the security of other free nations in Asia and perhaps a blow 

to the peace in the entire world.” 

* • 

• » * 

* * * 

• * 

"To give them time to build is one reason that we are all there. 
For there are times when the strong must provide a shield for those 
on whom the Communists prey. We have provided that shield in other 
countries. We are providing it there. And this is such a time. 

* 

"We are there for another reason, too, and that is because the 
United States must stand behind its word, even when conditions have 
added to the cost of honoring a pledge that was given a decade ago. 

"I do not have to remind you that our pledge was in fact given 
by treaty to uphold the security of Southeast Asia. Now that security 
is in jeopardy because people are trying to use force to take over 
South Viet-Nam. When adversity comes is no time to back down on our 
commitment, .if we expect our friends around the world to have faith in 
our word." ' 

* * * 

58. Address by President Johnson before the Am erican Legion National 
Convention in Washington, D.C. on August 30, i960, “The True 
Meaning of Patriotism"; Department of State Bulletin. Sent ember 19. 
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* * * 

« • 

"Make no mistake about the character of this war. Our adversaries 
have done us at least one great service: They have described this war 
for what it is—in unmistakable terms. It is meant to be the opening 
salvo in a series of bombardments, or, as they are called in Peking, 
’wars of liberation. 1 

"And if it succeeds in South Viet-Nam, then, as Marshal Lin Piao 
says, ’The people in other parts of the world will see...that what the 
Vietnamese people can do, they can do, too.’" 

* * * 

• m m 

59• Statement bv Arthur J, Goldberg before the U.N. General Assembly 
on September 22, 1966, "Initiative for Peace”; Department of State 
Bulletin, October 10, 1966, p. 51b . 

* * * 

* * 

"OUR AFFIRMATIVE A BIS IN VIET-NAM 




"It is because of the attempt to upset by violence the situation 
in Viet-Nam, and its far-reaching implications elsewhere, that the 
United States and other countries have responded to appeals from South 
Viet-Nam for military assistance. 

"Our aims in giving this assistance are strictly limited. 

"We are not engaged in a 'holy war' against communism. 

"We do not seek to establish an American empire or a sphere of. 
influence in Asia. 

"We seek no permanent military bases, no permanent establishment 
of troops, no permanent alliances, no permanent American presence of 
any kind in South Viet-Warn. 

4 

"We do not seek to impose a policy of alinement on South Viet-Nam. 

,f We do not seek to overthrow the Government of Worth Viet-Nam. 

"We do not seek to do any injury to mainland China nor to threaten 
any of its legitimate interests. 

"We do not ask of North Viet-Nam an unconditional surrender or 
indeed the surrender of anything that belongs to it. 

* . 

"Nor do we seek to exclude any segment of the South Vietnamese 
people from peaceful participation in their country's future. 

"let me state affirmatively and succinctly what our aims are. 

4 

• 4 * 

"We want a political solution, not a military solution, to this 
conflict. By the same token, we reject the.idea that North Viet-Nam 
has the right to impose a military solution. 

"We seek to assure for the people of South Viet-Nam the same right 
of self-determination—to decide its own political destiny, free of 

force—that the United Nations Charter affirms for all. 

• ♦ 

. 4 

• 4 

"And we believe that reunification of Viet-Nam should be decided 
upon through a free choice by the peoples of both the North end the 
South without outside interference, the results of which choice we are 
fully prepared to support." 



&). Address by Secretary Rusk before the George C. Marshall Memorial 

Dinner of the Association of the United States Array at Washington, 

D.C. on October 12, 1966, "Requirements for Organizing the Peace* 1 ; 

Department of State Bulletin, October 31, 1966, p. *65b . 

• 

* * * 

• • " 

♦ 

% 

• "And early in 1950, after extended consultations with his principal 
foreign policy and military advisers. President Truman determined that 
ve had an important national security interest in keeping Southeast Asia, 
including Viet-Nam, within the free world. That finding was repeatedly 
reviewed—*by him, and then by Presidents. Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson- 
always with the same conclusion. 

”1 have heard it said or implied that President Kennedy did not 
regard the security of Southeast Asia generally, and of South Viet-Nam 
in particular, as important to the free world and the United States. 

If he ever had such views—or even any doubts about the importance of 
our stake in that area—he never revealed them to his Secretary of State. 

"in his news conference' of September 12, 1963, President Kennedy 

summed up our objective in Viet-Nam in these'words: 

• « 

. * •. .we want the war to be won, the Communists to be contained, 
and the Americans to go hone....But we are not there to see a war lost, 
and we will, follow the policy which I have indicated today of advancing 
those causes and issues which help win the war. * 

"The great decisions of President Truman in both Europe and Asia 
remind us that the. community of nations must have the courage to resist 

aggression no matter what fora it takes." 

« • * 

* * * 

"There is an indigenous element in the war in South Viet-Nam, but 
relatively it is even smaller than was the indigenous element in the 
case of Greece. We consider it well within the capacity of the South 
Vietnamese to handle. We and others are there because of aggression from 
the North—an aggression which the other side has repeatedly escalated 
and now includes many regiments of the regular army of North Viet-Nam. 

And we shall leave when these invaders and aras from the North go home." 

• * * * 

♦ 

"And, let me emphasize, we had better not forget the ghastly mis¬ 
takes which led to the Second World War. For, there won't be any oppor¬ 
tunity to apply any lessons, after a third world war. We.had better remem¬ 
ber what we know and see to it. that a third world war does not occur." 
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"•. • .Prudence dictates that ve use enough force to achieve the 
essential purpose of deterring or repelling aggression. That has been 
the practice of all four of our postwar Presidents. That is the road' 
which offers the best hope of reaching a reliable peace. 

"For ve can never forget that our objective is a secure peace. Ve * 
want nothing else from anybody, anywhere in the world." 

* # * 

• • 

m * 

. • 

6L. Address by Secretary Rusk before the Annual Meeting of the Associ¬ 
ation of State Colleges and National Association of State Universities 

and Land?Grant Colleges at Washington, D.C., November 1$, 1966, "The 

ititure of the Pacific Community"; Department of State 

December 5, 1966, p. ♦ ’ " 

. 

* 

* * * 

"AGGRESSION in south viet-ham 

• « 

• 

"But indirect aggression by infiltration of men and aims across 
frontiers is still with us. It was tried ini Greece, in Malaya, in the 
Philippines, and now in South Viet-Nam. The label 'civil war' or 'war 
of national liberation' does not make it any less an aggression. The 
purpose is to impose on others an unwanted regime. It substitutes terror 
for persuasion, force for free choice. And especially if it succeeds, it 
contains the inherent threat of further aggression—and eventually a great 
war." 

* * * 

» 

♦ 

"The militant Asian Communists have themselves proclaimed the attack 
an South Viet-Nam to be a .critical test of this technique. And beyond 
South Viet-Nam and Laos they have openly designated Thailand as the next 
target." 

* * * 

• * . 

"Now, as a generation ago, seme people are saying that if you let 
an aggressor take just one more bite, he will be satisfied. Blit one of 
the plainest lessons of our times is that one aggression leads to another— 
but the initial aggressor and perhaps by others who decide there would be 
profit in emulating him. 

*. • * 

♦ 

"Some assert that we have no national security interest in South Viet- 
■ Nam and Southeast Asia. But that is not the judgment of those who have 
borne the high responsibilities for the safety of the United States. Begin¬ 
ning with President Truman, • four successive Presidents, after extended con¬ 
sultation with their principal advisers, have decided that we have a very 
important interest in the security of that area. 




"There is a further and more specific reason why we are assist -frig 
South Viet-Nam: Out of the strategic conclusions of four successive • 
Presidents came commitments, including the Southeast Asia Collective 
• Defense Treaty. The Senate approved it with only one negative vote. 

* • 4 

. "Our commitments are the backbone of world peace. It is essential 
that neither our adversaries nor. our friends ever doubt that we will do 
what we say we will do. Otherwise, the result is very likely to be a 
great catastrophe. 

"Du his last public utterance President Kennedy reviewed what the 
United States had done to preserve freedom and peace since the Second 
World War, and our defensive commitments, including our support of South 
Viet-Nam. He said: 'We are still the keystone in the arch of freedom, 
and I think we will continue to do as we have done in the past, our 
duty....'" 


JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION - 1967 


SUMMARY 


In general, the justification of U.S. involvement in Vietnam in 
1967 centered on the determination of America to honor the commitment 
under SEATO. The continuation of the build-up of U.S. military strength 
was justified as necessary to fight the "limited war. in Vietnam in an 
attempt to prevent a larger war...." — to stop what Secretary Rusk • 
called the "phenomenon of a gg ression." The national interests of the 
.U.S. were enunciated to establish the "credibility" of U.S. diplomacy. 
Justification for U.S. policy considered the following: 

• 

a. The United States was in Vietnam because of the SEATO 
commitment to the collective self-defense against armed aggression. 

This commitment was necessary to eliminate aggression and build a 
durable peace. The ultimate aims are to protect the security of the 
U.S. and to resist aggression. 

b. The "domino theory" was not needed to explain the future 
of Southeast Asia — the world revolution of militant communism pro¬ 
claimed by Peking was the theory, that is, the "phenomenon of aggression. 

9 

m , 

c. The U.S. commitment has bolstered our allies, promoted a 
confidence factor in Vietnam, and provided the crucial test for "wars 
of national liberation" as a tool of .communist revolution. 

m 

• • 

d. U.S. policy has been guided by two basic propositions: 
that extension of hostile control by Asian communism was a threat to 
U.S. interests, and that a free and independent East Asian and Pacific 

region is essential to world peace. 

" ♦ 

e. The U.S. involvement'has followed a legal course from the 
Eisenhower commitments and "domino theory" of the 1950's through the 
escalation of the l$60's. Senate approvals of SEATO, various authoriza¬ 
tions and appropriations, and the joint resolution of August, 1964, have 
supported Presidential action. 

a 

« 

f. "Aggressive conduct if allowed to go unchecked and unchal¬ 
lenged, ultimately leads to war." The appetite of aggression feeds on 
aggression -- the U.S, seeks to prevent a wider war by challenging 
communist expansion now in Southeast Asia — as opposed to appeasement 
diplomacy of the 1930's. 
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Communist revolution is being tested in Vietnam as is the 

" w illi ngness of U.S. to honor its treaty commitments... D-104 

• « 

69. President Johnson states the defense of Vietnam holds the key 

to the political and economic future of free Asia.. D-107 


70. William Bundy states "...our actions in Vietnam were not only 
important in themselves or in fulfillment of our commitment 


D-95. 
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but were vital in the wider context of the fate of the free 
nations of Asia." He further cites self-determination, 
commitments, of four U.S. Presidents and SEATO and the "wars 
of liberation" threat as justifying our presence. 

71. Secretary Rusk states, "We are entitled under SEATO treaty as 

veil as under the individual and collective security — self- 
defense .arrangements of the UN Charter — to come to the 
assistance of SVN upon their request when...subjected...to 
aggression." He further predicts, "If we get this problem of 
these "wars of liberation" under reasonable control, we can 
look forward to a period of relative peace,....". 

72. Secretary Rusk describes aggressive acts of NVN which led to 

U.S. decision to meet its obligation under SEATO treaty, a 
decision necessary if other treaty commitments were to remain 
meaningful....... 

73• William Bundy provides the most comprehensive explanation of 
U.S. involvement from its inception. He summarized his views 
thusly, "...a strong Chinese Communist and North Vietnamese 
threat to Southeast Asia, a crucial link, between the defense 
of South Vietnam and the realization of that threat, and the 
validity of non-Cemmunist nationalism.... in Southeast Asia." 
"Moreover...implications for our commitments elsewhere.... 
Vietnam still constituted major, perhaps even a decisive, 
test case of....'wars of liberation!...... 

74. President Johnson emphasizes "the key to all we have done is 

our own security." This, he states reflected the judgment of 
Ms two predecessors as well as the U.S. Senate (by virtue of 
its ratification of SEATO treaty)...... 

75. Secretary Rusk emphasizes SEATO obligation and its relation 

. to credibility of other such commitments as the basis for U.S. 
presence; cites the domino theory as "esoteric" and unneces¬ 
sary in view of recent events in Southeast Asia; suggests that 
' a militant China represents a threat to the security of the 
world. (This conference produced the "yellow peril" reaction 

from the press.).......... 

. . * 

76 . Secretary Rusk clarifies interpretations of earlier remarks 

(75.) regarding China; he emphasizes again our alliances and 
their interrelationship arising from the credibility of U.S. 
commitment....... 

* 

77• Under Secretary of State Katzenbach emphasizes the ’legal and 
moral soundness of our commitment to deter aggression in SVN.. 
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D-120 

D-123 

D-126 

D-129 










Page 

78 . Eugene Rostov compares aggression in VN to that in South 
Korea, Greece, Iran and Berlin; states our national 
interest demands fulfillment of. SEATO and other commit¬ 
ments ; emphasizes our importance as a Pacific power in 
influencing the future of Asian nations and cites the nod 
to prove the futility of the 'Vais of liberation” strategy.. D-130 

79» Secretary Rusk restates U.S. involvement to a ”solemn 
commitment” entered into because "the peace and security 
of Southeast Asia are vital to our national interest." * 

Further cites principle of self-determination, need to 
avoid the mistakes that led to World War II and the 
necessity of proving "war of liberation" strategy invalid.. D-132 

a 

• 

80. President Johnson responds to question of U.S. aims in 
Vietnam thusly, "We think the security of the U.S. is 
definitely tied in with the security of Southeast Asia," 
and "When we are a party to a treaty..., then we carry it 
out."........ D-134 



62. Letter from Secretary Rusk to 100 Student Leaders, January 4, 1967; 

“Secretary Rusk Redefines United States Policy on Viet-flam for 

Student Leaders," Department of State Bulletin, January 23, *1967, 

P. 133* 

■ t 

* * * 

* 

w 

"There is no shadow of doubt in my mind that our vital interests 
are deeply involved in Viet-Eara and in Southeast Asia. 

"We are involved because the nation's word has been given that-we 
would be involved. On February 1, 1955* by a vote of 82 to 1 the United 
States Senate passed the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. That 
Treaty stated that aggression by means of armed attack in the treaty area 
would endanger our own peace and safety and, in that event, 'we would act 
to meet the common danger. 1 There is no question that an expanding armed 
attack by North Viet-N3m on South Viet-Nam has been under way in recent 
years; and six nations, with vital interests in the peace and security of 
the region, have joined South. Viet-Nam in defense against that armed 
attack. 

• ♦ 

"Behind the words and the commitment of the Treaty lies the lesson 
learned in the tragic half century since the First World War. After that 
war our country withdrew from effective world responsibility. When aggres¬ 
sors challenged the peace in Manchuria, Ethiopia, and then Central Europe 
during the 1930's, the world community did not act to prevent their success. 
The result was a Second World War--which could have been prevented." 

* * * 

• « • 

• « , . 

"in short, we are involved in Viet-Nam because we know from painful 
experience that the minimum condition for order on our planet is that 
aggression must not be permitted to succeed. For when it does succeed, 
the consequence is not peace, it is the further expansion of aggression. 

"And those who have borne responsibility in our country since 19^5 
ha-ve not for one moment forgotten that a third world war would be a 
nuclear war." 

* • 

* *. * 

» 

63* The State of the Union Address of President Johnson to the Congress 

^Excerpts), January 10, 1967; Department of State Bulletin, January 30, 

1967, p. 136 . :- 

« 

* * * 

% 

"We are in Viet-Nam because the United States of America and our 
allies are committed by the SEATO Treaty to ’act to'meet the common dan¬ 
ger', of aggression in Southeast Asia. 


"We are in Viet-Nam because an international agreement signed by 
the United. States, North Viet-Nam, and others in 1962 is being systema- . 
tically violated by the Communists. That violation threatens the. inde¬ 
pendence of all the small nations in Southeast Asia and threatens the 
peace of the entire region and perhaps the world. 


"We are there because the people of South Viet-Nam have as much 
right to remain non-Ccmmunist—if that is what they choose—as North 
Viet-Nam has to remain Communist* 

"We are there because the Congress has pledged by solemn vote to 
take all necessary measures to prevent further aggression. 


"Nb better words could describe our present course, than'those once 
spoken by the great Thomas Jefferson: 'It‘is the melancholy law of 
human societies to be compelled sometimes to choose a great evil in 
order to ward off a greater. * 

* 

» • 

"We have chosen to fight a limited war in Viet-Nam in an attempt 
to prevent a larger war—a war’almost certain to follow, I believe, if 
the Communists succeed in overrunning and taking over South Viet-Nam by 
aggression and by force. I believe, and I am supported by some authority, 
that if they are not checked now the world can expect to pay a greater 
price to check them later." 


* * * 

64. Secretary Rusk Interview on 'Today* Program, January 12, 1967, 

With Hugh Downs from New York and Joseph C. Harsch in Washington; 

Department of State Bulletin, January 30> 1967/ P« l68 . • 

* * * 

* » 

"AGGRESSION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

* « 

"Mr. Harsch: Thank you, Hugh. I'm glad I am here. 

"Mr. Secretary, I'd like to start it out by going back to the news 
conference that Secretary-General U Thant of the United Nations did 2 days 
ago. m that there appeared to be considerable differences with American 
policy. For example, he said, '.I do not subscribe to the generally held 
view that if South Viet-Nam falls, then country X, then country Y, then 
country Z will follow. I do not agree with this so-called domino theory.' 
Is this a matter of difference with our policy? 

* . "Secretary Rusk : Well, I myself have never subscribed to something 

called the domino theory, because that suggests that we're merely playing 
games with little wooden blocks with dots on them. Actually, the prob¬ 
lem is the old problem of the phenomenon of aggression. 


"Country X, if you like, is South Viet- Ram» 
trying to seise South Viet-Nam hy force. 


North Viet-Nam is 


"Country Y is, perhaps, Laos. Ve had an agreement on Laos in 
1962 under which there would be no North Vietnamese forces in Laos. 
And Laos would not be used as a route of infiltration into South Viet' 
Nam. That has not been performed. And the government that we agreed 
on in Geneva in 1962 has not been permitted to exercise authority 
throughout Laos. And the International Control Commission has not 
been permitted to exercise its functions in the Communist-held areas 
of Laos. So, undoubtedly, there are appetites with respect to laos. 


"Country 2 is, perhaps, already Thailand. The other side has 
announced that they are going after Thailand. There are subversive 
guerrilla elements in northeast Thailand, trained outside. There's a 
Thai training camp now in North Viet'-Nam preparing additional guerrillas 
to go into Thailand. 


"So, there's no need for something called the domino theory. 

"The theory is that proclaimed in Peking repeatedly, that the world 
revolution of communism must be advanced by militant means. Now, if 
they can be brought toward an attitude of peaceful coexistence, if the 
second generation in China can show some of the prudence that the second 
generation in the Soviet Union has shown, then, maybe, we can begin to 
build a durable peace there. 

• * • 

"Mr. Harsch : . Mr. Secretary, the Secretary-General of the U.N. also 

in that same news conference said, 'I do not subscribe to the view that 

South Viet-Nam is strategically vital to Western interests and Western 

security.' What are our vital strategic interests in the area? Do you 

regard Viet-Nam as vital? • 

% 

"Secretary Rusk : Well, there are important geographical features, 
natural resources, large numbers of people in Southeast Asia. 

"I think the heart of the matter is, again, the phenomenon of aggres¬ 
sion. And if the momentum of aggression should begin to roll in that part 
of the world, stimulated or supported or engaged in by those who are com¬ 
mitted to the spread of the world revolution by violence, then that seems 

to put us back on the trail that led us into World War. II. 

• . 

"What is important is that all nations, large and small, have a 
chance to live unmolested by their neighbors, as provided in the United 
Nations Charter. 

t 

"Article 1 of the charter deals with acts of aggression, breaches of 
the peace, the necessity for peaceful settlement of disputes. Article 2 
of the charter is about the self-determination of people. These are 
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very important lessons derived from the events vhlch led us into World 
War II. We feel that ve've got to hang on to those lessons* because 
if they lead us into world war HI, there won't be much left from.which 
we can draw lessons and start over again. 

% 

"THREAT TO DURABLE PEACE 

* * 

"Mr. Harsch t Mr. Secretary, is it not the question so much of our 
vital interests, as of the threat to our’vital interests? 

"Now, you said yesterday that four Presidents have identified this 
area as being strategically important to ,us. At the time that process 
started—we're talking about President Truman now and then President 
Eisenhower's time—there certainly did seem to be a major threat to our 
interests in that area. 

« 

♦ 

"What has happened to the nature of that threat? During the last 
year I had in mind the breach between Moscow and Peking. Is there not 
a diminution in the threat to our interests in that area because Moscow 

and Peking are no longer close-together? 

* » 

i ■ * 

"Secretary Rusk ; Well, Peking has the capability of maintaining a 
major threat there, depending upon both its policy and its action. 

a 

"You see, we have a very strong interest in the organization of 
peace in the Pacific, just as we have in the Atlantic. We have alliances 
with Korea and Japan and the Republic of China and the Philippines, Thai¬ 
land, Australia, New Zealand. So, we are very much interested in the 
stability of the peace in the Pacific Ocean area and in East Asia. 

"Now, if these aggressive pressures from Hanoi, with the support of 
Peking, should move into Southeast Asia, not only are hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of people involved and vital resources involved, but the prospects 
for a durable peace dissolve. 

• . 

. . "And so we have a tremendous interest in establishing in that area 
of the-world, as we have done in the NATO area, the notion that the 
nations must be left alone and be allowed to live in peace, as the 
Charter of the United Nations provides." 

* * * 

. 

% 

65 . Address by William P. Bundy, Assistant Secretary of State for East 

Asian and Pacific Affairs, before the Cormonwealth Club of California, 

at San Francisco, California, January 20, 1967; "East Asia TodayT " 

• Department of State Bulletin, February 27, 19&7, P» 3^3• 

4 « 

* * * 


"THE CONFIDENCE FACTOR 

♦ 




"How, in this broad picture I have already referred to our stand 
in Viet-Nam as having made a major contribution to the confidence factor. 

I viH not review here the current situation in Viet-Nam, because. I think 
' the interpretive reporting you get is on the whole good. 

■ 

• 

"I come back to the central point: that what we have done in Viet- 
Nam did have a major part in developing the confidence factor, the sense 
that progress is possible, the sense that security can be maintained in 
the nations of free Asia. To virtually all the non-Communist govern¬ 
ments of the area—and they often say this as bluntly as President Marcos 
did in his opening address at the Manila Conference—that security requires 
a continued United States ability to act, not necessarily an American 
presence, although that, too, may be required in individual cases, but an 
ability to act for a long time. And that we must—and, I think, snail— 
provide, and we shall keep on in Viet-Nam, as the President has made com¬ 
pletely clear. Without vhat we have done in Viet-Nam, without the regener¬ 
ation of the spirit of cooperation among the Western nations, ourselves 
included, and the nations of Asia, I doubt very much if the favorable 
developments I have described could have taken place on anything like the 
scale that has in fact been happening. And I think that' is the very 
strongly felt judgment of responsible people, in government and out, 
throughout East Asia. 

• 

"If that vast area with its talents and its capacity were to fall 
under domination by a hostile power or group of powers, or if it were 
to fall into chaos and instability, the result would be vast human misery 
and possibly a wider war. However, today, I think, more than at any 
time in the 15 years that I have personally been associated with the area. 
East Asia offers the hope of becoming a region of stable nations, devel¬ 
oping in their own way, each according to its own strong national and 
cultural heritage. And that is our hope and our fundamental national 
interest, both in Asia and throughout the rest of .the world." 


66. Address by Secretary Rusk be fore a Joint Session of the Legislature 
of Texas at Austin, Texas, January 26, 196?; "Building a Durable 
Peace , ik Department of State Bulletin, p. 269 . •" 

* * * 
m 

"Obviously, the first essential in building a durable peace is to 
eliminate aggression—by preventing it, if possible, and by repelling it 
when it occurs or is threatened.... . 

"The United Nations has helped to make and keep peace in many situ¬ 
ations. We continue to support it and to seek ways of strengthening it. 
But because it has been unable to function in seme of the most dangerous 
situations, the main job of preventing and repelling aggression has been 
accomplished by the defensive alliances of the free "World--defensive 




« 
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alliances organised and conducted in complete haimony with the U.N. 

Charter, which expressly recognises the right of individual and collec- 
. tive Self-defense and also provides for regional organisations or* ■ 
agencies to maintain international peace and security. 

* 

"Under those alliances, the United States is' specifically pledged 
to assist in the defense of mare than 40 nations. Those commitments, 
and the power that lies behind them, are the backbone of world peace. 

• 

"....But the principal Communist states remain publicly committed 
to what they call 'wars of. liberation’—the infiltration of arms and 
trained men. That is the type of aggression by which Communist North 
Viet-Kam set out to conquer South Viet-Nam. It is an aggression which 
has become less and less indirect since the closing months of 1964, when 
North Viet-Nam began to move an entire division of its regular army into 
South Viet-Nam. 

i 

"Pour successive Presidents of the United States, after extended 
study in consultation with their chief advisers on defense and foreign 
policy, have concluded that the security of Southeast Asia, and of South 
Viet-Nam in particular, is very important to the security of the United ' 
States. Those who take a different view are at odds with the men who 
have borne the highest responsibility for the defense of the United States 
and the free world since the Second World War. 

• n 

"U.S. COMMITMENTS. IN SOUTHEAST ASIA * 

* "in accordance with our national interest in the security of South 
Viet-Nam, the Government of the United States made commitments, of which 
the most solemn was the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. That 
treaty, was approved by the United States Senate in 1955 with only one 
dissenting vote. It bound us to take action in the event of an aimed 
attack on South Viet-Nam, among other nations. And Secretary of State 
Dulles told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that that commitment 
included the case of an attack by 'the- regime of Ho Chi Minh in North 
Viet-Nam.' 

a 

"The United States cannot run away from its commitments .• If either 
our adversaries or our friends should begin to doubt that the United 
• States will honor its alliances, the result could be catastrophe. 

• • a « 

"We are fighting in Viet-Nam because also we have not forgotten the 

lesson of the tragic 1930's, the lesson that was foremost in the minds 

of the authors of the U.N. Charter:' the lessen that one aggression leads 

to another...." 

« 

♦ 

• * * * 
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67. Secretary Rusk Interview, Videotaped in Washington on January 
1967 and Broadcast by the British Independent television Network 
on February 1, 19&7» "Secretary Rusk Discusses Viet-Nam in " in 
Interview forBritish Television," Department ofState Bullet in, 
February 20, 1967, p. 2WT . 

« ^ i 

% 

"PEKING AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 

"Q. Mr. Rusk, could we look at the objects of this war? There 
appears to us in Britain to be a certain confusion in your war aims. 

Is this a war for the containment of China, or is it simply a war for 
the independence of South Viet-Nam? Could you tell us precisely what 
your war aims are ? 

• * * 

“A. I don't know that there is a choice between those two objectives. 
My guess is that if the authorities in Peking were to throw their weight 
behind peace in Southeast Asia, there would be peace in Southeast Asia. 

"But, nevertheless, the immediate events which brought our Armed 
Forces into South Viet-Nam were the movement ocf substantial numbers of 
North Vietnamese men in arms, including seme now 20 regiments of their 
North Vietnamese regular army, into South Viet-Nam for the purpose of 
imposing a political settlement on the South by force. Now, this cuts 
right across our commitments under the SEATO Treaty. Under article IV 
of that treaty, each signatory determines what steps it will take to meet 
the common danger in the event of an aggression by means of armed attack; 
and it was specifically understood at the time that that would apply to 
an aggression by Ho Chi Minh, as well as to others. 

"Now, the Chinese are not actively involved in this situation in 
South Viet-Nam. We do know that they are trying to stir up problems 
for the Thais in the northeast section of Thailand. China has publicly 
announced that . nailand is next on the list; but the key point is that 
if these countries would live at peace, we would be the first to give 
that our full support—leave these countries alone ourselves, get out 
of there." 


* * * 

68. Sir Montague Burton Lecture by W. W. Rostov, The University of 
Leeds, Leeds, England, 23 February 1967, "The Great Transition : 

' Tasks of the First and Second Postwar Gen erst ions"; White House 
Press Release, 23 February 19^7» * 


* * * 


"The postwar Communist offensive had a certain shape and rhythm. 

* 
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There was Stalin*s thrust of 1946-51* in association with Mao, from. 

1949 ; Khrushchev* s of 1958-62; finally, the offensive conducted over 
the past four years by Mao and those who accepted his activist doctrines 

and policies with respect to so-called ‘wars of national liberation. * 

« 

• * 

.* * * 

* 

* 

* * 

. "At one point after another this Chinese Communist offensive in 
the developing world fell apart, leaving the war in Viet Nam perhaps 
the last major stand of Mao's doctrine of guerrilla warfare. 

"There is a certain historical legitimacy in this outcome. 

"For the better part of a decade, an important aspebt of the strug¬ 
gle within the .Communist movement between the Soviet Union and Communist 
China had focused on the appropriate method for Communist parties to 
seize power. The Soviet Union had argued that the transit of frontiers 
with aims and men should be kept to a minimum and the effort to seize 
power should be primarily internal. They argued that it was the essence 
of 'wars of national liberation* to expand Communist power without 
causing major confrontation with the United States and other major powers. 
The Chinese Communists defended a higher risk policy; but they were mili¬ 
tarily cautious themselves. Nevertheless, they urged others to accept the 
risks of confrontation with United States and Western strength against 

which the Soviet Union warned. 

* * 

• 

"Although Hanoi' s effort to take over Laos and South Viet Nam pro¬ 
ceeded from impulses which were substantially independent of Communist 
China, its technique constituted an important test of whether Mao's 
method would work even under the optimum circumstances provided by the 
history of the area. As General Giap has made clear, Hanoi is conscious 
of this link: 'South Viet Nam is the model of the national liberation 
movement in our time...if the special warfare that the United States 
imperialists are testing in South Viet Nam is overcome, this means that 

it can be defeated everywhere in the world."' 

* • 

* • 

• » 

* * * . 

"Similarly, a failure of the Vietnamese and their allies to see 
• through the engagement to an honorable peace could destroy the emerging 
foundation for confidence and regional cooperation ih Asia, with further 
adverse consequences on every continent." 

• * * * 

"On the other hand,, we are confident that what we are seeking to 
accomplish in Viet Nam is right and essential if we are to move success¬ 
fully through the great transition. 
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"We are honoring a treaty vifich committed us to 'act to meet the 
common danger 1 in the face of 'aggression by means of armed attack' in 
the treaty area. And this commitment is also being honored hy Australia, 

New Zealand, the Philippines, and Thailand—as well as by the remark¬ 
able action of South Korea, which was not bound by treaty in this manner. 

"We are also dealing with the gross and systematic violation of an 
agreement, signed in 1962, which committed all parties, including Hanoi, 
to withdraw their military forces from Laos} to refrain from reintro¬ 
ducing such forces] and to refrain from using the territory of. laos for 

interference in the internal affairs of other countries. 

* • « 

• ' 

"We are also encouraged by the efforts of the people of South Viet 
Nam to make a transition to orderly constitutional government of the 
kind which the people of South Korea have accomplished with such notable 
success since 1961.. 

a 

"And we are answering, as we have had to answer on other occasions, 

.the question: Are the word and commitment of the United States reliable? 

For the United States cannot be faithful to its alliances in the Atlantic 
and unfaithful to its alliances in the Pacific." • 

* * 

* 

• "But in the perspective I have presented tonight, what is old- 
fashioned about Viet Nam is the effort by the leaders in Hanoi to make 
their lifelong dream of achieving control, over Southeast Asia come to 
reality by the use of force. 

"It is their concept of 'wars of national liberation' that is old- 
fashioned. It is being overtaken not merely by the resistance of the 
seven nations fighting there, but also by history .and by increasingly 
pervasive attitudes of pragmatism and moderation. 

J 

♦ w 

"History, I deeply believe, will show in Southeast Asia, as it has 
displayed in many other parts of the world, that the international status 
quo cannot be altered by use of external force. That demonstration is 
costing the lives of many South Vietnamese, Americans, Koreans, Australians, 
and others who understand the danger to them of permitting a change in the 
territorial or political status quo by external violence — who cherish 

the right of self-determination for themselves and for others. 

* ♦ 

* * 

"If the argument I have laid before you is correct ~ and if we 
have the common will to hold together and get on with the job — the 
struggle in Viet Kam might be the last great confrontation of the post¬ 
war era." . * 


* * * 
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69. Address by President Johnson before a Joint Session of the 
Tennessee State Legislature at Nashville, Tennessee on March 15, 

1967j "The Defense of Viet-Nam;' Key to the Future of Free Asia, 11 

Department of State Bulletin, April 3» 19o7> p. 53^* 

^ ' n1 "" r '- ■■ ' ■ T_T • ■ .. .. 

* 

# * ’fc 

♦ 

4 

**As our commitment in Viet-Nam required more men and more equip¬ 
ment, seme voices were raised in opposition. The administration was 
urged to disengage, to find an excuse to abandon the effort. 

* 

"These cries came despite growing evidence that the defense of 
Viet-Nam held the key to the political and economic future of free Asia. 

The stakes of the struggle grew correspondingly. 

♦ 

"It became clear that if we were prepared to stay the course in 
Viet-Nam, we could help to lay the cornerstone for a diverse and inde¬ 
pendent Asia, full of promise and resolute in the cause of peaceful 
economic development for her -long-suffering peoples.' 

"But if we faltered, the forces of chaos would scent victory and 
decades of strife and aggression would stretch endlessly before us." 

« 

^ 

"The first answer is that Viet-Nam is aggression in a new guise, 
as far removed from trench warfare as the rifle from the longbow. This 
is a war of infiltration, of subversion, of ambush. Pitched battles 

are very rare, and even more rarely are they decisive." 

t * * 

* * * 

70. Address by William P. Bundy, “Assistant Secretary of State for East 

Asian and Pacific Affairs, before the National Executive Committee 
of the American Legion at Indianapolis, Indiana on Kay 3, 1967; 
^Seventeen Years in East Asia," Department of State Bulletin, May 22, 
1967, p. 790T 8 

t * * 

■x* ♦ # 

' "This group hardly needs to be told why we are acting as we are 
in South Viet-Nam. We are acting to preserve South Viet-Nam's right 
• to work out its own future without external interference, including its 
right to make a free choice on unification with the North. We are 
apting to fulfill a commitment that evolved through the actions of 
Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson and that was originally 
stated in the SEATO treaty, overwhelmingly ratified by the Senate in 
195^. And we are acting to demonstrate to the world that the Communist 
technique of 'people’s wars' or 'wars of national liberation'—in essence, 
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imported subversion, armed terror, guerrilla action, and ultimately 
conventional military action—can be defeated even in a situation 
where the Communist side had the greatest possible advantages through 
an unfortunate colonial heritage, political difficulty, and the inherent 
weaknesses to which so many of the new nations of the world are subject." 

k * * * 

% 

« 

* . 

‘ "Our policies have been guided essentially by two propositions 
rooted deeply in our own national interest: 

» • 

"First, that the extension of hostile control oyer other nations 
or wide areas of Asia, specifically by Communist China, North Korea, and 
North Viet-Kam, would in a very short time create a situation that would 
menace all the countries of the area and present a direct and major threat 
to the most concrete national interests of this country. 

"Second, and directly related to the first proposition, is the belief 
that an East Asian and Pacific region comprised of free and independent 
states working effectively for the welfare of their people is in the long 
run essential to preventing the extension of hostile power and also essen¬ 
tial to the regional and world peace in which the United States as we 
know it can survive and prosper." 

• • 

* * * 

"But, of course, the situation in Viet-Nam in 1965 stood, alongside 
the trend in Indonesia, as the major dark spot in the area. And in 
early 1965 it became clear that unless the United States and other 
nations introduced major combat forces and took military action against 
the North, South Viet-Nam would be taken over by Communist force. If 
that had happened, there can be no doubt whatever that, by the sheer 
dynamics of aggression. Communist Chinese and North Vietnamese subversive 
efforts against the rest of Southeast Asia would have been increased and 
encouraged, and the will and capacity of the remaining nations of South¬ 
east Asia to resist these pressures would have been drastically and prob¬ 
ably fatally reduced. 

» 

* 

* ft 

"So our actions in Viet-Nam were not only important in themselves 
or in fulfillment of our commitment but were vital in the wider context 
of the fate of the free nations of Asia. The leaders of free Asia are 
fully aware of the relationship between our stand in Viet-Nam and the 
continued independence of their nations. The Prime Minister of Malaysia 
has emphasized that if South Viet-Nam were to fall before the Communists, 
his nation could not survive. The Prime Minister of Singapore has stated 
that our presence in Viet-Nam has bought time for the rest of the area. 
The Japanese Government has made known its conviction that we are con¬ 
tributing to the security of the area. 

"Korea, New Zealand, the Philippines, Australia, and Thailand have 
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shown their convictions by sending military units to assist the South 
Vietnamese. Their efforts, joined with ours and with the South Viet¬ 
namese, have ended the threat of a Communist military takeover." 


* * * 


n Jn the broad picture what is the role of Viet-Nam? Behind the 
great and emerging changes I have sketched lies an atmosphere of growing- 
confidence, a sensing by the peoples of free Asia that progress is possi¬ 
ble and that security can be maintained. Our action in Viet-Nam has been 
vital in helping to bring about that confidence. For, as virtually all 
non-Communist governments in the area realize, their security requires a 
continuing United States ability to act, not necessarily an American 
presence, although that, too, may be required in individual cases, but 
an ability to act for a long time. And that we must—and, I think, shall- 

provide. 


"That increasing confidence also depends deeply on the belief that 
essential economic assistance will continue to be provided. Without what 
we have done in Viet-Uam and the assistance we have provided throughout 
the region, I doubt very much' if a considerable number of the favorable 
developments I have spoken of* would have occurred, and certainly they 
would not have ccne so rapidly. I think-that responsible people in 
East Asia would agree strongly with this judgment. 

"I cannot too strongly stress this ‘confidence factor.' It is an 
intangible, the significance of which is difficult to perceive unless 
one has visited the countries of Asia recently or, better still, peri¬ 
odically over an interval. 


"Today, the increase in confidence among the non-Communist nations 
of Asia is palpable. Communist Chinese past failures and present diffi¬ 
culties play a part, but our own role in Viet-Nam is a major element 
even as the war goes on 


n 


* * * 


71. Secretary Rusk Interview by Paul Niven, Televised from the Depart¬ 
ment of State to 75 Affiliated Stations of National Educational 
Television on May 5 j 1967; "A Conversation with Dean Rusk, " Depart¬ 
ment of State Bulletin, May 22, 1967 > p. 77** » ” 

* * # 

• 

"Secretary Rusk : ....They have no business being there. They have 
no right to try to seize South Viet-Nam by force. We are entitled under 
the SEATO treaty as well as under the individual and collective security- 
self-defense arrangements of the U.N. Charter, to ccme to the assistance 
of South Viet-Nam upon their request when they are subjected to this kind 
of aggression." 

« 
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* * * 


"In Southeast Asia ve have treaty commitments that obligate us to 
take action to meet the common danger if there is an aggression by means 

of aimed attack. That aggression is under way- 

* 

• * 

"If these questions can be decided by people in free elections, 
perhaps we could all relax. I don't know anyone who through free elec¬ 
tions, any great nation—we have a particular State in India—that 
brought Communists to power with free elections. They are not mono¬ 
lithic—they are not monolithic. 

• 

■ 

"But all branches of the Communist Party that I know of are com¬ 
mitted to what they call the world revolution. And their picture of 
that world revolution is quite contrary to the kind of world organiza¬ 
tion sketched out in the Charter of the United nations.* 

"Now, they have important differences among themselves about how 
you best get on with that world revolution. And there is a contest within 
the Communist world between those who think that peaceful coexistence and 
peaceful competition is the better way to do it and the militants, pri¬ 
marily in Peking, who believe that you back this world revolution by force. 

♦ 

"But I think the Communist commitment to world revolution is pretty 

general throughout the Communist movement. 

« 

"Now, if they want to compete peacefully, all right, let's do that. 
But when they start moving by force to impose this upon other people by 
force, then you haye a very serious question about where it leads and 
how you organize a world peace on that basis." 

* * * 

a 

"Mr. Niven : But some of our former diplomats and seme of the critics 
are forever contending that the Viet-Ham war places strings upon our. 
alliances, it complicates and exacerbates other problems. 

"Secretary Rusk ; I think that is nonsense—because if you want to 
put seme strain on our other alliances, just let it become apparent 
that our commitment under an alliance is not worth very much. Then you 

will see some strain on our. alliances. 

* 

"Mr. Niven : You are suggesting if we don't uphold this commitment 
other people will lose faith in our commitments all over the world. 

"Secretary Busk : And more importantly, our adversaries or prospec¬ 
tive adversaries may make sane gross miscalculations about what we would 
do with respect to those commitments." * .. 

a 

* * * 

% 

* 

• * • 
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* * * 


"Secretary Busk; 


"But I think that the end of the aggression in Viet-Nam would put 
us a very long step forward toward this organisation of a durable peace. 

I think there is a general recognition in the world that a nuclear 
exchange does not make sense, that sending massed divisions across 
national frontiers is pretty reckless today. If we get this problem*of 
these 'wars of national liberation' under reasonable control, then maybe 
we can look forward to a period of relative peace, although there will 
continue to be quarrels and neighborhood disputes and plenty of business 

for the Security Council of the United Nations." 

* 

* * * * 

♦ 

72. Address by Secretary Rusk before the National Conference of the 
U.S. Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service at 
• Washington, D.C., May Ifl, 1967; "Our Foreign Policy Commitments 
To Assure a Peaceful Future," Department of State Bulletin, June 12, 
1967, p. VlT . 

* « 

, * * * 

^ * 

"Secondly, I hear it said that Viet-Nam is just a civil war, there¬ 
fore we should forget about it, that it is only a family affair among 
Vietnamese. Well, it's quite true that among the Viet Cong and the 
National Liberation Front there is a large component of authentic 
Southerners who are 1 in rebellion against the several authorities who 

have been organised in Saigon. 

* * 

% 

• , 

"But those are not the people who explain the presence of American 
combat forces in South Viet-Nam. Because beginning in i960 the author¬ 
ities in the North activated the Communist cadres which had been left 
behind at the time of the division of the country. Then from i960 onward 
they sent in substantial numbers of Southerners who had gone North, were 
trained in the North, and were sent back as cadres and armed elements to 
join in seizing the country. And by l$6k they had run out of authentic 
Southerners and were sending Northerners in increasing numbers, and late 
that year they began to send, regular units of the North Vietnamese 
Regular Army. Today there are more than 20 regiments of the North Viet¬ 
namese Regular Forces in South Viet-Nam and substantial forces in and 

just north of the demilitarized zone in direct contact with our Marines. 

* 

"It was what the North is doing to the South that caused us' to send 
combat forces there, because we felt we had an obligation to do so under 
the- SEATO treaty, a treaty which calls upon us to take steps to meet the 
common danger. And if the North would decide to hold its hand and not 
persist in its effort to seize South Viet-Nam by force, this situation 
could be resolved peacefully, literally in a matter of hours." 
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* * * 


"The commitment of the United States to its 40 or more allies is 
a very Important element in the building of a durable peace* And if 
those who would be our adversaries should ever suppose that our com* 
mitments are not worth anything, then we shall see dangers we have not 
yet dreamed of." * 

* 

• • . . * 

* * * * 

* a 

73• Address by William P. Bundy, Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, before the 20t h Annual Congress of the 
National Student Association at College Perk, Maryland, August 15-, 

1967; "The Path to Viet-Ham: A Lesson in Inv olvement, 11 Department 
of State Publication 8295, East Asian and Pacific Series 166, ~ 

September 19<S7^ " 

* * * 

"The fifth set of American decisions came in this setting and indeed 
overlapped the period of the Geneva Conference. The first aspect of these 
decisions was our leading role in the formation of the SEATO treaty, signed 
at Manila in September of 19$4 and ratified by our Senate in February 1955 
by a vote of 82 to 1. In the SEATO treaty South Viet-Nam and its terri¬ 
tory were specifically included as a 'protocol state'; and the signatories 
specifically accepted the obligation, if asked by the Government of South 
Viet-Nam, to take action in response to armed attack against South Viet- 
Nam and to consult on appropriate measures if South Viet-Nam were subjected 
to subversive actions* The Geneva'accords had, of course, already ex¬ 
pressly forbidden aggressive acts from either half of Viet-Nam against the 
other half, but there had been no obligation for action by the Geneva . 
participating nations. SEATO created a new and serious obligation extending 
to South Viet-Nam and aimed more widely at the security of the Southeast 
Asian signatories and the successor states of Indochina. 

"The second aspect of our decisions at this period was an evolving 
one* In late 1954 President Eisenhower committed us to furnish economic 
support for the new regime, in which Diem was already showing hims e lf 
tougher and more able than anyone had supposed possible. And in early 
1955,> without any formal statement, we began to take over the job of mili¬ 
tary assistance to South Viet-Nam, acting within the numerical and equip¬ 
ment limitations stated in the Geneva accords for foreign military aid. 

* 

"to short, in the 1954-55 period we move! into a major supporting 
role and undertook a major treaty commitment involving South Viet-Nam. 

"These decisions, I repeat, are not mine to defend, to the mood of 
the period, still deeply affected by a not unjustified view of monolithic 
communism, they were accepted with very wide support in the United States, 
as the vote and the debate in the Senate abundantly proved. And the 
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Senate documents prove conclusively that there was full understanding of 
the grave implications of the SEATO obligations, particularly as they 
related to aggression by means of armed attach. 

* • • « 

; "The importent point about these decisions—and a point fervently 
debated vithin the administration at the time, according to many 
participants—is that .they reflected a policy not merely toward Viet¬ 
nam but toward the whole of Southeast- Asia. In essence, the underlying 
basic issue was felt, and I thinh rightly, to be whether the United • 

States should involve itself much mare directly in the security of South- 
' east Asia and the preservation of the largely new nations that had come 

into being there since World War II. • 

» ' • « 

* 

"There could not be the kind of clear-cut policy for Southeast Asia 
•that had by then evolved in Northeast Asia, where we had entered into 
mutual security treaties individually with Japan,. Korea, and the Repub¬ 
lic of China. Seme of the Southeast Asian .countries wished no associ¬ 
ation with an outside power] others—Malaya, Singapore, and the northern 
areas of Borneo, which were not then independent—continued to rely on w 
the British and the Commonwealth. So the directly affected area in 
which policy could operate comprised only Thailand, the Philippines, and 
the non-Ccssmunist successor states of Indochina—South Viet-Nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. 

* 

• 

"Yet it was felt at the time that unless the United States partici¬ 
pated in a major way in preserving the independence and security of these 
nations, they would be subject to progressive pressures by the parallel 
efforts of North Viet-Nam and Communist China. 

a 

a 

. a 

"The judgment that this threat of aggression was real and valid 
wa6 the first basis of the policy adopted. Two other judgments that lay 
behind the policy were: 

"(a) That a successful takeover by North Viet-Nam or Communist 
China of any of the directly affected nations would not only be serious 
in itself but would drastically weaken and in a short time destroy the 
capacity of the other nations of Southeast Asia, whatever their inter¬ 
national postures, to maintain their own independence. 

♦ 

"(b) That while we ourselves had no wish for a special position 
in Southeast Asia, the transfer of the area, or large parts of it, to 
Communist control achieved by subversion and aggression would mean a 
major addition to the power status of hostile and aggressive Communist 
Chinese and North Vietnamese regimes. It was believed that such a situ¬ 
ation would not only doom the peoples of the area to conditions of domin¬ 
ation and virtual servitude over an indefinite period but would create 
the very kind of aggressive domination of much of Asia that we had already 
fought the militarist leaders of Japan to prevent. It was widely and 
deeply believed that such a situation was profoundly contrary to our 
national interests. 
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"But there was still a third .supporting judgment that, like the 
others, ran through the calculations of* the period* Shis was that the 
largely new nations of Southeast Asia were in fact valid national- enti¬ 
ties and that while their progress might be halting and imperfect both 
politically and economically, this progress was worth backing. So put 
it another way, there was a constructive vision of the kind of Southeast 
Asia that could evolve and a sense that this constructive purpose was 
worth pursuing as a matter of our own ideals, as a matter of our national 
interest, and as a realistic hope of the possibilities of progress if 

external aggression and subversion could be held at bay. 

< , * 

"These I believe to have been the bedrock reasons for the position 
we took in Viet-Nam and Southeast Asia at this time. They were overlaid 
by what may appear to have been emotional factors in our attitude toward 
communism in China and Asia. But the degree of support that this major 
policy undertaking received at the time went far beyond those who held 
these emotions. And this is why I for one believe that the bedrock 

reasons I have given were the true and decisive ones." 

* 

. • -» 

* * * * 

» 

"....Despite all that romantics like /Jean/ Lacouture may say, what 
happened was that Hanoi moved in, from at least 1959 onward (Bernard Fall 
would say frcm 1957), ana provided a cutting edge of direction, trained 
men from the North, and supplies that transformed internal discontent into 
a massive subversive effort guided and supported from the outside in 
crucial ways " 

• i 

* * * 

* 

I 

"....But those who believe that serious mistakes were made, or even 
that the basic policy was wrong, cannot escape the fact that by 1961 we 
were, as a practical matter, deeply engaged in Southeast Asia and speci¬ 
fically in the preservation of the independence of South Viet-Nam. 

« . 

"President Kennedy came to office with a subversive effort against 
South Viet-Nam well underway and with the situation in Laos deteriorating 
rapidly. And for a time the decisions on Laos overshadowed Viet-Nam, 
although of course the two were always intimately related. 

a 

a 

• 

. "3h Laos, President Kennedy in the spring of 1961 rejected the idea, 

of strong military action in favor of seeking a settlement that would 
install a neutralist government under Souvanna Phouma, a solution uniquely 
appropriate to Laos. Under Governor Avercll7 Harriman’s astute 
handling, the negotiations finally led to the Geneva accords of 1962 for 
Laos; and the process—a point not adequately noticed—led the United 
States to a much more explicit and affirmative endorsement of the Geneva 
accords of 195^, ® position we have since consistently maintained as the 
best basis for peace in Viet-Nam. • 


♦ 
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"In Viet-Nam, the situation at first appeared less critical, and 
the initial actions of the Kennedy administration were confined to an 
increase in our military aid and a small increase of a few hundred men 
in our military training personnel, a "breach—it may be argued—to this 
extent of the limits of the Geneva accords but fully justified in 
response to the scale of North Vietnamese violation of the basic non¬ 
interference provisions. 

* 

"Although the details somewhat obscured the broad pattern, I think 
any fair historian of the future must conclude that as early as the 
spring of 1961 President Kennedy had in effect taken a seventh United 
States policy decision: that we would continue to be deeply engaged in 
Southeast Asia,, in South Viet-Nam and under new ground rules, in Laos 
as well." 

* 

* 

♦ 

* * * 

. * * 

"No, neither President Kennedy nor any senior policymaker, then or 
later, believed the Soviet Union was still united with Communist China 
and North Viet-Nam in a single sweeping Communist threat, to the world. 

But President Kennedy did believe two other things that had, and still 
have, a vital bearing on our policy. 

"First, he believed that a weakening in bur basic resolve to help 
in Southeast Asia would tend to encourage separate Soviet pressures in 
other areas. 

♦ » 

* 

"James Heston has stated, on the basis of contemporary conversations 
with the President, that this concern specifically related to Khrushchev's 
aggressive designs on Berlin, which were pushed hard all through 1961 and 
not laid to rest till after the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. At any 
rate. President Kennedy clearly did believe that failure to keep the high 
degree of commitment we had in Viet-Nam and Southeast Asia had a bearing 
on the validity of our commitments elsewhere. As Theodore Sorensen has 
summarized it...: '...this nation's commitment (in South Viet-Nam) in 
January, 1961.. .was not one that President Kennedy felt he could abandon 

without undesirable consequences throughout Asia and the world.' 

* « 

"Secondly, President Kennedy believed that the Communist Chinese 
were a major threat to dominate Southeast Asia and specifically that a 
United States 'withdrawal in the case of Viet-Nam and in the case of 
Thailand might mean a collapse in the entire area.' Indeed, President 
Kennedy in one statement expressly supported the 'domino theory.' 

"My own view, based oh participation and subsequent discussion with 
others, is that the underlying view of the relation between Viet-Nam 
and the threat to Southeast Asia was clear and strongly believed through¬ 
out the top levels of the Kennedy administration. We knew, as we have 
always known, that the action against South Viet-Nam reflected deeply held 
ambitions by Hanoi to unify Viet-Nam under Communist control and that 


Hanoi needed and wanted only Chinese aid to this end and wished to he its 
own master. And we Knew, as again we always have, that Worth Viet-Nam 
would resist any Communist Chinese trespassing on areas it controlled. 

But these two propositions were not then, as they are not now, inconsistent 
with the belief that the aggressive ambitions of Communist China and 
North Viet-Kan—largely North Vietnamese in old Indochina, overlapping 
in Thailand, Chinese in the rest of Southeast Asia—would surely feed on 
each other. 2h the eyes of the rest of Southeast Asia, certainly, they 
were part of a common and parallel threat. 

"So, in effect, the policy of 195^-61 was reaffirmed in the early 
months of 1961 by the Kennedy administration. Let me- say right here I 
do not mean to make this a personal analysis of President Kennedy nor to 
imply ary view whatever as to what he might or might not have done had he 
lived beyond November of 1963. But some untrue things have been said 
about the 1961 period, and I believe the record totally supports the 
account of policy, and the reasons for it, that I have given. 

"STEMMING THE NORTH VIETNAMESE THREAT 

"We then come to the eighth period of decision—the fall of 1961. 

By then, the ‘guerrilla aggression* (Hilsman's phrase) had assumed truly 
serious proportions, and morale in South Viet-Nam had been shaken. It 
seemed highly doubtful that without major additional United States actions 

the North Vietnamese threat could be stemmed. 

* 

"President Kennedy took the decision to raise the ante, through a 
system of advisers, pilots, and supporting military personnel that rose 
gradually to the level of 25,000 in the next 3 years. 

% 4 • 

"I do not think it is appropriate for me to go into the detail of 
the discussions that accompanied this decision. Fairly full, but still 
incomplete, accounts have been given in various of the books on the 
period. What can be seen, without going into such detail, is that the 
course of action that was chosen considered and rejected, at least for 
the time being, the direct introduction of ground combat troops or the 
bombing of North Viet-N3m, although there was no doubt even then—as 
Hilsman again makes clear—that the bombing of North Viet-Nam could have 
been sustained under any reasonable legal view in the face of what North 
Viet-Nam was doing. Rather, the course of action which was adopted 
rightly stressed that the South Vietnamese role must .r emain crucial and 
primary. 

» • • 

"In effect, it was decided that the United States would take those 
additional actions that appeared clearly required to meet the situation, 
not knowing for sure whether these actions would in fact prove to be 
adequate, trying—despite the obvious and always recognized effect of 
momentum and inertia—not to cross the bridge of still further action, 

• and hoping strongly that what was being undertaken would prove sufficient. 
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"political change in south viet-nam 


"This was the policy followed from early 1962 right up to February 
of 1965* Within this period, however, political deterioration in South 
Viet-Nam compelled, in the fall of 1963, decisions that I think must 
be counted 'as the ninth critical point of United States policymaking. 

It was decided at that time that, while the United States would do every¬ 
thing necessary to support the war, it would no longer adhere to its 
posture of all-out support of the Diem regime unless that regime made 
sweeping changes in its method of operation. The record of this period 
has been described by Robert Shaplen and now by Hilsman. Undoubtedly, 
our new posture contributed to the overthrow of Diem in November 1963. '* 


* * *r 

* • 

"In early 1964 President Johnson expressly reaffirmed all the 
essential elements of the Kennedy administration policies publicly 
through every action and through firm internal directives. It is simply 
not true to say that there was any change in policy in this period 
toward greater military emphasis, much less major new military actions. 
Further actions were not excluded—as they had not been in 1954 or 1961— 
but President Johnson’s firm object right up to February 1965 was to make 
the policy adopted in late 1961 work if it could possibly be done, inclu¬ 
ding the fullest possible emphasis on pacification and the whole political 
and civilian aspect. 

« • 

• * 

"The summer of 1964 did bring a new phase, though not a change in 
policy. The situation was continuing to decline, and North Viet-Nam may 
have been emboldened by the trend. • Certainly, infiltration was rising 
steadily and, as we now know more clearly, began to include substantial 
numbers of native North Vietnamese* But, more dramatically, American 
naval ships on patrol in the Gulf of Tonkin were attacked, and there were 
two responding United States attacks on North Vietnamese naval bases. 

"This led President Johnson to seek, arid the Congress to approve 
overwhelmingly on August J, 1964, a resolution—drafted in collaboration 
with congressional leaders—that not only approved such retaliatoiy 
attacks but added that: 

* ♦ 

• • ’The United States regards as vital to its national interest 

and to world peace the maintenance of international peace and security 
in southeast Asia. Consonant with the Constitution of the United States 
and the Charter of the United Nations and in accordance with its obliga¬ 
tions under the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, the United 
States is, therefore, prepared, as the President determines, to take all 
necessary steps, including the use of armed force, to assist any member 
or protocol state of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty requesting 
assistance in defense of its freedom." 1 


^ ■X* ^ 
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''From late November onward, these choices were intensively examined, 
even as the military threat grew, the political confusion in Saigon 
deepened, and all the indicators recorded increasingly shaky morale 
and confidence not only in South Viet-Nam but throughout the deeply 
concerned countries of Southeast Asia.. By late January, it was the 
clear judgment of all those concerned with policy and familiar with 
the situation that the first choice was rapidly becoming no choice at 
all—-and not, to use the phrase of one commentator, a ‘constructive 
alternative.* To ‘muddle through' (that commentator's phrase) was 
almost certainly to muddle out and to accept that South Viet-Nam would 
be turned over the Communist control achieved through externally backed 
subversion and aggression. 

"This was a straight practical judgment. It ran against the grain 
of every desire of the President and his advisers. But I myself am sure 
it was right judgment—accepted at the time by most sophisticated observers 
and, in the light of reflective examination, now accepted, I believe, by 
virtually everyone who knows the situation at all at first hand. 

• 

"There were, in short, ohly two choices: to move toward withdrawal 
or to do a lot more, both for its military impact and, at the outset, to 
prevent a collapse of South Vietnamese morale and will to continue. 

"And as the deliberations continued within the administration, the 
matter was brought to a head by a series of sharp attacks on American 
installations in particular. These attacks were serious in themselves, 
but above all, they confirmed the overall analysis that North Viet-Nam 
was supremely confident and was moving for the kill. And as- they thus 
moved, it seemed clear that they would in fact succeed and 'perhaps in 
a matter of months. 

"Let me pause here to clear up another current historical inac uracy. 

The basis for the successive decisions—in February to start bombing; 

in March to introduce small numbers of combat forces; and in July to move 

to major United States combat forces—was as I have stated it. It depended 

on an overall view of the situation and on an overall view that what had 

been going on for years was for all practical purposes aggression—and 

indeed this term dates from late 1961 or early 1962 in the statements of 

senior administration spokesmen." 

• ♦ 

* 

* * * 

"But this historical point is less important than the fundamental 
elements of the situation as it stood at the time. On the one hand, all 
of what I have earlier described as the bedrock elements still remained: 
a strong Chinese Communist and North Vietnamese threat to Southeast Asia, 
a crucial link between the defense of South Viet-Nam and. the realization 
of that threat, and the validity of non-Ccmmunist nationalism, whatever 
its imperfections, in South Viet-Nam and in the other nations of Southeast 
Asia. 
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"Moreover, the wider Implications for our commitments elsewhere 
appeared no less valid than they had ever been» Viet-Nam still con¬ 
stituted a major, perhaps even a decisive, test case of whether t,he 
Communist strategy of 'wars of national liberation’ or ‘people’s wars* 
could be met and countered even in the extraordinarily difficult circum¬ 
stances of South Viet-Nam. Then as now, it has been, I think, rightly 
judged that a success ‘for Hanoi in South Viet-Nam could only encourage 
the use of this technique by Hanoi, and over time by. the Communist Chinese, 
and might well have the effect of drawing the Soviets into competition 
with Peking and Hanoi and away from the otherwise premising trends that 
have developed in Soviet policy in the past 10 years. 

♦ 

• . 

* 

"Finally, it was judged from the outset that stronger action by us 
in Viet-Nam would not operate to bring the Soviet Union and Communist 
China closer together and that the possibility of major Chinese Communist 
intervention could be kept to a minimum so long as we made it clear at 
all times, both by word and deed, that our objective was confined solely • 
to freeing South Viet-Nam from external interference and that we did not 
threaten Communist China but rather looked to the ultimate hope of what 
the Manila Declaration, of last fall, called ’reconciliation and peace 
throughout Asia. ’" . 

• * * * 

• * 

"INDEPENDENCE OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 

"Other factors enter in, as I have tried to summarize, and despite 
their variations from time to time remain of major general importance. 

But. it is primarily from the standpoint of ‘Southeast Asia that I would 
like to close my remarks today. How do the bets I have described look 
today? 

"Southeast Asia surely matters more than ever. A region which may 
have - held as few as 30 million inhabitants in 1800—and which is car¬ 
ried under the heading of ’peripheral areas 1 in sane textbooks on East 
Asia—now holds more than 250 million people, more than Latin America 
and almost as much as the population of Western Europe. The resources of 
this area are large, and its people, while not yet capable of the kind 
of dramatic progress we have seen in the northern parts of Asia, have 
great talent, intelligence, and industry. Its geographical location, while 
it should not be in the path of great-power collisions, is crucial for 
trade routes and in other respects. 

"Fran the standpoint of our own security and the kind of world in 
which we wish to live, I believe we must continue to be deeply concerned 
to* do what we can to keep Southeast Asia from falling under external 
domination and aggression that would contribute to such domination.... 

"The second part of our bet is that the independence of South Viet- 
Nam critically affects Southeast Asia. South VietrNam and its 15 million 
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people are important in themselves, but they assume an additional impor¬ 
tance if the judgment is accepted that a success for aggression there 
would drastically weaken the situation in Southeast Asia and indeed 
beyond. That judgment cannot be defended solely by reference to the 
dynamics of major aggressive powers and their prospective victims in th e 
past* I myself believe that those parallels have validity, but the 
question is always what Justice Holmes called 'concrete cases.' In 
this concrete case I think the underlying judgment has been valid and 
remains valid today. 

"Bone of us can say categorically that the Communist Chinese would 
in due.course move—if opportunity offered—to dominate wide areas of 
Southeast Asia through pressure and subversion. But that is what the 
Chinese and their maps say, and their Communist doctrine appears to add 
vital additional emphasis. It is what they are doing in Thailand today 
and, through local Communist allies, in Buima, Cambodia, Malaysia, 
Singapore. And it is what they would like to do in Indonesia again." 

* * * 

* • 

7^* Remarks by President Johnson to the National Legislative Conference 
at San Antonio, Texas on Septemb er 29, 1967; "Answering Aggression 
ha Viet-Kam, “ Department of State Publication <3305, East Asian 
and Pacific Series 1b7. Released October 1967 

* * * 

« 

"Viet-Nam is also the scene of a powerful a gg ression that is 
spurred by an appetite for conquest. 

* 

It is the arena where Communist expansionism is most aggressively 
at work in the world today—where it is crossing international frontiers 
in violation of international agreements; where it is killing and kid¬ 
naping; where it is ruthlessly attempting to bend free people to its will. 

•a 

Into this mixture of subversion and war, of terror and hope, America 
has entered—with its material power and with its moral commitment. 

"Why? 

♦ 

. "Why should three Presidents and the elected representatives of our 
people have chosen to defend this Asian nation more than 10,000 
from American shores? 

% 

"We cherish freedom-yes. We cherish self-determination for all 
people—yes. We abhor the political murder of any state by another and 
the bodily murder of any people by gangsters of whatever ideology. And 
for 27 years—since the days of lend-lease—we have sought to strengthen 
free people against domination by a gg ressive foreign powers. 
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But the key to all we have done is really our own security. At 
times of crisis, before asking Americans to fight and die to resist 
a gg ression in a foreign land, every American President has finally 
had to answer this question: ' 


"Is the aggression a threat not only to the immediate victim but 
to the United States df America and to the peace and security of the 

entire world of which we in America are a very vital part? 

* 

"That is the question which Dwight Eisenhower and John Kennedy 
and Iyndon Johnson had to answer in facing the issue in Viet-Nam. 


"That is the question that the Senate of the United States answered 
by a vote of 82 to 1 when it ratified and approved the SEATO treaty in 
1955, and to which the members of the United States Congress responded 
in a resolution that it passed in 1964 by a vote of 5^4 to 2: 


*.. .the United States is, therefore, prepared, as the Presi¬ 
dent determines, to take all necessary steps, including the use of 
armed force, to assist any member or protocol state of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty requesting assistance in defense of its 
freedom.* 

« 

"Those who tell us now that we should abandon our commitment, that 
securing South Viet-Nam from armed domination is not worth the price we 
are paying, must also answer this question. And the test they must meet 
is this: What would be the consequence of letting armed aggression 
against South Viet-Nam succeed? What would follow in the time ahead? 
What kind of world- are they prepared to live in 5 months or 5 years from 
tonight? 

* * 

"THREAT TO SOUTHEAST ASIA 


"For those who have borne the responsibility for decision during , 
these past 10 years, the stakes to us have seemed clear—and have seemed 
high. 

* 

"President Dwight Eisenhower said in 1959; 

» 

'Strategically South Viet-Nam* s capture by the Communists would 
bring their power several hundred miles into a hitherto free region. 

The remaining countries in Southeast Asia would be menaced by a great 
flanking movement. The freedom of 12 million people would be lost immedi¬ 
ately and that of 150 million in adjacent lands would be seriously endan¬ 
gered. The loss of South Viet-Nam would set in motion a crumbling process 
that could, as it progressed, have grave consequences for us and for 
freedom.' 

% 

* 

"And President John F. Kennedy said in 1962: 

« 

'...withdrawal in the case of Viet-Nam and in the case of 
Thailand might mean a collapse of the entire area.' 
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"A year later, he reaffirmed that: 

m 

*We are not going to withdraw from that effort. In my opin¬ 
ion, for us to withdraw from that effort would mean a collapse not 
only of South Viet-Uam, but Southeast Asia. So we are going to stay 
there.' 

♦ 

• 

"This is not simply an American viewpoint, I would have you legis¬ 
lative leaders know. I am going to call the roll now Of those who live 
in that part of the world—in the great arc of Asian and Pacific nations— 
and who bear the responsibility for leading their people and the responsi¬ 
bility for the fate of their people. 

m 

"The President of the Philippines had this to say: 

* * 

'Viet-Nam is the focus of attention now....It may happen to 
Thailand or the Philippines, or anywhere, wherever there is misery, 
disease, ignorance... .For you to renounce your position of leadership 
in Asia is to allow the Red Chinese to gobble up all of Asia.' 

"The Foreign Minister of Thailand said: 

*^The AmericanJ decision will go down in history as the move 

that prevented the world from having to face another major conflagration. * 

% 

"The Prime Minister of Australia said: 

• « 

'Me are there because while Communist aggression persists the 
whole of Southeast.Asia is threatened.' 

"President Park of Korea said: 

♦ 

*For the first time in our history, we decided to dispatch our 
combat troops overseas*..because in our belief any aggression against 
the Republic of Viet-Ham represented a direct and grave menace against 
the security and peace of free Asia, and therefore directly jeopardized 
the veiy security and freedom of our own people . 1 
• • 

"The Prime Minister of Malaysia warned his people that if the 
United States pulled out of South Viet-Nam, it would go to the Commun¬ 
ists, and after that, it would only be a matter of time unt il they moved 
against neighboring states. 

» 

"The Prime Minister of New Zealand said: 

'We can thank God that America at least regards aggression in 
Asia with the same concern as it regards a gg ression in Europe--and is 

prepared to back up its concern with action.' 

. 


"The Prime Minister of Singapore said: 

a 

'I feel the fate of Asia—South and Southeast Asia—will, be 
decided in the next few years by what happens out in Viet-Nam.' 


' "I cannot tell you tonight as your President—with certainty—that 
a Communist conquest of South Viet-Nam would be followed by a Communist 
conquest of Southeast Asia. But I do know there are North Vietnamese 
troops in Laos. I do know that there are North Vietnamese-trained 
guerrillas tonight in northeast Thailand. I do know that there are 
Communist-supported guerrilla forces. operating in Burma. And a Com¬ 
munist coup was barely averted in Indonesia, the fifth largest nation 
in the world. 


"So your American President cannot tell you—with certainty—that 
a Southeast Asia dominated by Communist power would bring a third world 
war much closer to terrible reality. One could hope that this would 
not be so* 


"But all that we have learned in this tragic century strongly 
suggests to me that it would be so. As President of the United States, 

1 am not prepared to gamble on the chance that it is not so. 1 am not 
prepared to risk the security—indeed, the survival—of this American 
Nation on mere hope and wishful thinking. I am convinced that by seeing 
this struggle through now we are greatly reducing the chances of a much 
larger war—perhaps a nuclear war. I would rather stand in Viet-Nam 
in our t ime , and by meeting this danger now and facing up to it, thereby 
reduce the danger for our children and for our grandchildren." 


* * * 

75. Secretary Rusk's News Conference of October 12, 1967; Department 
of State Press Release No. 227, October 12, 1967. 


* * * 

"Our commitment is clear and our national interest is real. The 
SEATO Treaty, approved with only one dissenting vote by our Senate, 
declares that 'Each party recognizes that aggression by means of armed 
attack in the treaty area.. .would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act to meet the common danger....* 
The Treaty says 'each party' will act. The fidelity of the United States 
is not subject to the veto of some other signatory — and five signatories 
have engaged their forces alongside Korean anU South Vietnamese troops. 
Indeed, the proportion of non-U.S. forces in South Viet-Nam is greater 
'than non-U.S. forces in Korea. 

"In August 1964 the Congress by joint resolution declared, with only 
two dissenting votes, that 'The United States regards as vital to its 
national interest and to world peace the maintenance of international 
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peace and security in Southeast Asia.* This was not a new idea in 19o4. 

It was the basis for the.SEATO Treaty a decade earlier. It is no less 
•valid in 196?* Our several alliances in the Pacific reflect our pro¬ 
found interest in peace in the Pacific, and in Asia where two-thirds 
of the world's people live, no less vital to us as a nation than is 
peace in our own hemisphere or in the MATO area. 

a 

"I have heard the word 'credibility' injected into our domestic 
debate. Let me say, as solemnly as I can, that those who would place 
in question the credibility of the pledged word of the United States 
under our mutual security treaties would subject this nation to mortal 
danger. If any who would be our adversary should suppose that our 
treaties are a bluff, or will be abandoned if the going gets tough, the 
result could be catastrophe for all mankind." 

m 

* * * 

".... I have never subscribed to the domino theory; it * s much too 
esoteric. There are North Vietnamese regiments today fighting in South 
Viet-Nam. There are North Vietnamese armed forces in Laos being opposed 
by Laotian forces. There are North Vietnamese-trained guerrillas opera¬ 
ting in Northeast Thailand. There are Communist dissident elements in 
Burma who are being aided, encouraged, and helped from outside Burma 
across the Chinese frontier. 

"There was a major Communist effort in 1965 to pull off a coup 
d'etat against Indonesia. You don't need the domino theory. Look at 
their proclaimed doctrine and look at what they're doing about it." 

* * * 

"Q. Mr. Secretary, one of the questions — basic questions — that 
seems to be emerging in this Senate debate is whether our national security 
is really at stake in Viet-Nam, and whether Viet-Kam represents an integral 
part of our defense perimeter in the Pacific. 

"Your earlier statement indicates that you think our security is at 
stake in Viet-Kam. 1 think it would help in this debate if you. would 
perhaps elaborate and explain why you think our security is at stake in 

Viet-Kam. 

« 

% 

"A. Within the next decade or two, there will be a billion Chinese 
on the Mainland, armed with nuclear weapons, with no certainty about what 
their attitude toward the rest of Asia will be. . 

"Now the free nations of. Asia will make up at least a billion people. 
They don't want China to overrun them on the basis of a doctrine of the 
world revolution. The militancy of China has isolated China, even within 
the Communist World, but they have not drawn back from it. They have 
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reaffirmed it,, as recently as their reception of their great and good 

friend, Albania, two days ago. 

. 

* 

"Now we believe that the free nations of Asia must brace themselves, 
get themselves set; with secure, progressive, stable institutions of . . 
their own, with co-operation, among the free nations of Asia ~ stretching 
from Korea and Japan right around to the subcontinent — if there is to 
be peace in Asia over the next 10 or 20 years. We would hope that in 
China there would emerge a generation of leadership^ that would think ser¬ 
iously' about what is called 'peaceful co-existence, * that would recognize 
the pragmatic necessity for human beings to live together in peace, rather 
than on a basis of continuing warfare. 

♦ 

• 

"Now from a strategic point of view, it is not very attractive to 
think of the world cut in two by Asian Communism, reaching out through 
Southeast Asia and Indonesia, which we know has been their objective; 
and that these hundreds of millions of people in the free nations of Asia 
should be under the deadly and constant pressure of the authorities in 
Peking, so that their future-is circumscribed by fear. 

m Now these are vitally important matters to us, who are both a 
Pacific and an Atlantic power. After all. World War II hit us from the 
Pacific, and Asia is where two-thirds of the world 1 s people live. So 
we have a tremendous stake in the ability of the Free. Nations of Asia to 
live in peace; and to turn the interests of people in Mainland China to 
the pragmatic requirements of their own people, and away from a doctrin¬ 
aire and ideological adventurism abroad. 

* ”Q. Could I ask just one follow-up question on that, sir: 

• • 

■ • ■ "Do you think you can fulfill this very large commitment of con¬ 
tainment and still meet the commitment of the Manila Conference — to 
withdraw within six months‘after a peace agreement has been reached? 

"A. Oh, yes, I think so. 

"That does not mean that we ourselves have nominated ourselves to 
be the policemen for all of Asia. We have, for good reasons, formed 
alliances with Korea and Japan, the Philippines, the Republic of China, 

. Thailand, Australia, and New Zealand; and South Viet-Nam is covered by 
' the Southeast Asia Treaty. 

"That doesn't mean that we are the general policemen. Today, the 
Laotian forces are carrying the burden in Laos on the ground. The Thais 
are carrying the burden in Thailand; the Burmese are carrying the burden 
in»Burma; the Indians are carrying the burden upon their northealstern 
frontier — the Sikkim border — and whatever other threat there might 
. be in that direction. 

w But ve have our part; we have accepted a share, and we have accepted 
that share as a part of the vital national interest of the United States. 
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"Q. Mr. Secretary, would you describe the net objective here then 
as the containment of Chinese Communist militancy? 

"A. No. The central objective is an organized and reliable peace. 

• 

"Now if China pushes out against those with whom we have alliances, 
then we have a problem, but so does China* If China pushes out against 
the Soviet Union, both China and the Soviet Union have a problem* 

• 

"We are not picking out ourselves — we are hot picking out Peking 
as some sort of special enemy. Peking has nominated itself by proclaim¬ 
ing a militant doctrine of the world revolution, and doing something about 

it. This is not a theoretical debate; they are doing something about it. 

« 

"Now we can live at peace — we have not had a war with the Soviet 
Union, in 50 years of co-existence, since their revolution. We are not 
ourselves embarked upon an ideological campaign to destroy anybody who 
calls themselves Communist...." 

. . * * * 

* • 

76. Interview with Secretary Rusk, Videotaped at USIA Studios in 

Washington, D.C. on October 16, 1967 and Later Broadcast Abroad; 

Secretary Rusk Discusses Viet-iram in Interview for Foreign Tele¬ 
vision, " Department of State Bulletin, November 6, 1967, p. 595 . 

* * * 

"Secretary Rusk : 

* . * * 

"But in my press conference I pointed the finger at what I called 
Asian communism because the doctrine of communism as announced and 
declared in Peking has a special quality of' militancy, a mil itancy which 
has largely isolated Peking within the Communist world, quite apart from 

the problem it has created with many other countries.... 

* • 

"Mr. Barnett : Mr. Secretary, since your last press conference, some 
of your critics have accused you of using the threat of 'yellow peril* to 
justify the allied forces* presence in South Viet-Ram. And, related to 
that also is the fact that many people have seen what they consider a 
shade different emphasis in your approach to this, that at one time 
American forces were there to justify the self-determination of South 
Viet-Nam, and now you're talking more in terms of giving strength to the 
non-Communist nations in Asia as a defense against Peking. Could you 
clarify this? 

"Secretary Rusk : Yes* In the first place, I put out a statement 
/on October 16/ in which I rejected categorically any effort to put into 


« 
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my mouth the concept of ’the yellow peril, ' which was a racial concept 
of 60 or 70 years ago fostered by extreme journalism of those days. 

This is not in my mind. 

• ■ ■ 

"I pointed out that other Asian nations, ranging from Korea and 
Japan on the one side around to the subcontinent of India on the other, 
are concerned about their own safety over against the things which are 
being said and done in Peking and by Peking. These free nations of 
Asia also are of Asian races. So that to me, this has nothing whatever to 
do with the sense of ’yellow peril' that was built upon a racial fear and 
hostility 60 or 70 years ago in which the hordes of Asia were going to 
overrun the white race as a racial matter. 

"Now, as far as the difference in emphasis is concerned, one of our 
problems is that people tend to listen to what we say on only one point 
at a time. We have spoken about our treaty commitments to Viet-Earn. 

We’ve talked about our interest in organizing a peace in the Pacific, 
because of our other alliances in the Pacific as with Korea, Japan, the 
Republic of China, the Philippines, the SEATO Treaty, and our ANZUS 
Treaty with Australia and New Zealand. 

« 

"So we have a great stake in the integrity of the alliances which 
we have in the Pacific Ocean area. 

"Now, we have also talked about our own national interest, our own 
security interests in Southeast Asia, and in these alliances. Now, we 
haven’t shifted from one to the other; we speak about all of these things 
and have for 6 or 7 years. At times people seem to think we emphasize 
one, seme the other. I think this is more based upon the way people listen, 
rather than the way in which we state these underlying elements in our 
policy." 


* * * 

* 

"Mr. De Segonzac ; But by injecting the Chinese question in the whole 
affair of Viet-Nam as you have in your last press conference, aren't you 
making it more difficult to cceae to some form of solution, because you're 
giving the impression now that the whole question of Viet-Nam is not so 
much to help a swan power, as was explained previously, to come to its 
self-decisions, but now you’re putting it as a problem of China and the 
dangers of China in the Far East? 

"Secretary Rusk : Well, this is not something tint is an opinion 
solely of my own. There are many countries in Asia who are concerned about 
Peking and their attitude. I have no doubt that if Peking were strongly 
to support the reconvening of a Geneva conference that there might well be 
a Geneva conference, for example. At the present time, they bitterly oppose 
such a conference. 

"This is a question that affects many countries. There are more than 
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20 regiments of North Vietnamese in South Viet-Nam. There are North 
Vietnamese regiments in Laos, opposed there by Laotian forces. There 
are North Vietnamese-trained guerrillas now operating in the northeast 
of Thailand. We hear reports, of Chinese assistance going to the guer¬ 
rillas in Burma. The Indonesians charge that the Chinese were deeply 
involved in that attempted coup d'etat in 1965* We know the shooting 
that occurred recently along the Sikkim border between Indian and 
Chinese forces. 

* m 

"So that these are—and we also have heard from Prince Sihanouk in 
the last 2 or 3 weeks that he himself is not very happy about what he 
thinks the Chinese are doing in Cambodia. The Chinese are even quarreling 
with Switzerland. They reach out to places like Kenya and Ceylon and 
other places. 

"It's not just their difficulties with the Soviet Union, India, the 
United States, United Kingdom. They find it difficult to get along with 
almost anyone, except their great and good friend Albania. 

"So I don't think that we. can pretend that the policies of China and 
sane of the actions being taken by China are a contribution toward peace 
in Asia. At least our Asian friends don't think so." 

• * 

* * * 

"Mr. Ruge : Mr. Secretary, if the aim of U.S. policy is new mainly 
containment of China, how do you envision the future of Asia? Do you 
expect to have all the other Asian countries arced to the point where 
they're strong enough to resist China, or is that a permanent role for 
the United States in the Pacific as the gendarmes for a couple of billions? 

"Secretary Rusk ; Well, I myself have not used that term 'contain¬ 
ment of China.' It is true that at the present time we have an alliance 
with Korea, Japan, the Republic of China on Taiwan, the Philippines, Thai¬ 
land, Australia, and New Zealand. . Now, does that system of alliances add 
up to containment? That is something one can judge. 

"Would the determination of India not to permit Chinese intrusions 
across its long frontier be containment? That is to judge. My guess is 
that none of the countries of free Asia want to see themselves overrun by 
mainland China, and in the case of some of those countries we have an 
alliance. Now, we have not ourselves undertaken to be the world's police¬ 
man, for all purposes, all around the globe. But we do have seme alliances 
and those alliances are very serious to us and unless we take them seri¬ 
ously, my guess is that some very serious dangers will erupt not only in 
Asia but in other places." 


* * * 

* * 

* 

"Secretary Rusk : Back in 19$*, in August 1964, our Congress with 
only two dissenting votes, declared that it was in the vital interest of 
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the United States and of world peace that there be peace in Southeast 
Asia. Ten years earlier the Senate had approved our SEATO Treaty with 
only one dissenting vote in the Senate. 

m 

"Now, the basis for these alliances that we made in the Pacific 
was that the security of those areas was vital to the security of the 
United States. We did not go into these alliances as a matter of 
altruism, to do someone else a favor. We went into than because we 
felt that the security of Australia and the United, States, New Zealand 
and the United States, was so interlinked that we and they ought to have 
an alliance with each other, and similarly with the other alliances, we 
have, in the Pacific, as with the alliance , in NATO. So that these alli¬ 
ances themselves rest upon a sense of the national security interests of 
the United States and not just on a fellow feeling for friends in some 
other part of the world." 


* * * 

77 * Address by Under Secretary of State Katzenbach before the Fairfield 
University Progress Dinn'er at Fairfield, Connecticut, October 17, 
1967; "The Complex and Difficult problems in Viet-Nan,Department 
of State Bulletin, November 6, 1967, p. 602. 


* * * 

"These commitments—both legal and moral--are so solidly founded 
that I cannot see how anyone can rightly argue that we should renege on 
them. 


"They are rooted in the Geneva Accords of 195^, at the conclusion 
of which the United States formally stated that we 'would view any renewal 
of the aggression...with grave concern and as seriously threatening inter¬ 
national peace and security'; rooted in the SEATO treaty, which applies 
to South Viet-Nan through a protocol annexed to it; and rooted in numerous 
other assurances, including President Kennedy's statement of August 2, 1961, 
that 'the United States is determined that the Republic of Viet-Nam shall 
not be lost to the Communists for lack of any support which the United 
States Government can render.* 

"Our commitments to South Viet-Nam are far better grounded than 
• were those to South Korea at the time of the aggression there. For this 
reason, I am puzzled as to why so many liberals who supported President 
Truman in a policy of limited war in Korea now oppose a parallel policy 
in Viet-Kaiu. Tha objectives of such a policy have seldom been as clearly 
and precisely stated as they were by Richard Rovere and Arthur Schlesinger 
(The General and the President, * Farrar, Straus & Young) in 1951 ■ They 
said: 

'The objective is not to destroy communism-everywhere, a goal 
which would involve an unlimited ideological crusade, or even to destroy 
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the Soviet Union, a goal which could not be briefly attained without 
an atomic holocaust, the objective is to punish aggression by lowering 
the boom on individual experiments in aggression, while at the same 
time refusing to generalize from the individual case to the total war. 
Korea had to remain a limited war: limited it. its investment of 
American forces, limited in its goal . 1 

"What Rovere and Schlesinger wrote about Korea in 1951j it seems 
to me, is no less valid for Viet-Kam. today...." 

* * * 

* 

* 

* 

"One such irrelevancy—one of the sillier ones—has been the 
assertion made in the press in the last few days that the administration 
was evoking 'the yellow peril.' In discussing our interests in South¬ 
east Asia at his press conference last week. Secretary Rusk pointed out 
that the free nations of the area fully share our determination to pre¬ 
vent aggression. He said what everyone knows, that these nations—which 
are also oriental—are deeply concerned about their long-term security 
in the face of a militant, hostile, and rigidly ideological Communist 
China." 


* * * 

"Now is our starting point. Now is from where we must go on. But 
while our current action is delimited by responsibilities and decisions 
carried over from the past, it also gains by past experience. Significant 
to that experience, the experience of all of us who lived through the 
period between World Wars I and II, is the'finding that armed aggression 
cannot be met simply by appeals to reason and virtue. Armed aggression 
is not deterred by rhetoric or wishful thinking." 

^ ^ # 

78 . Address by Eugene V. Rostov, Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs, before the Regional Foreign Policy Conference at the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, October 17, 1967; "Another 
Round in the Great Debate: American Security in an Unstable World," 
Department of State Bulletin, November 6 , 19o7,~p. 603♦ 


* * * 

. "VIETNAM AND THE U.S. NATIONAL INTEREST 

* • 

"Let me take up first the more specific arguments about Viet-N 3 m 

before returning to the broader problem. 

* 

• "In the view of our Government, the war in Viet-Kam is like the 
attack on South Korea and earlier threats to Greece-, Iran, and Berlin. 
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It constitutes a clear aggression by a Communist regime supported both 
by China and the Soviet Union—attempting to take over another country 
by force. Whatever view one takes of the origins of the war—whether 
‘ it is considered an insurrection against the authority of the South 
Vietnamese state aided by North Viet-Nam or, as we believe, an infil¬ 
tration and invasion from North Viet-Nam—the issue in international 
law and politics is the same. In either view. North Viet-Nam is waging 
war against South Viet-Nam. And South Viet-Nam has the right to ask for 
the help of the international community in resisting an attack mounted 
frcm beyond its borders. 

"Neither South Viet-Nam nor the United States wants to conquer 
North Viet-Nam or to overturn its Communist regime. The central issue 
of the war is whether North Viet-Nam will be allowed to conquer South 
Viet-Nam. 

* 

"What is America's national interest in South Viet-Nam? Why are 
we there? 

• • . 

•"There are several answers. 

* 

• * 

"We are in Viet-Nam because we are obliged to be there specifically 
by the SEATO treaty and generally by the U.N. Charter itself. 

"The obligations of the United Nations Charter are not suspended 
•when permanent members of the Security Council disagree or the Assembly 
cannot act. The principles of the charter condemn the attack of North 
Viet-Nam on South Viet-Nam and authorize the members of the organization 
to offer South Viet-Nam assistance'in its efforts of self-defense. 

• 

* 

"Honoring these commitments is dictated by the most hardheaded 
assessment of our national interest. Three Presidents have concluded 
that the fate of Southeast Asia as a whole is directly related to the 
preservation of South Viet-Nam's independence. And Congress has repeat¬ 
edly affirmed their judgment. If South Viet-Nam were to be taken over, 
the expansionist forces of Communist China and North Viet-Nam would be 
encouraged, and resistance to them and to aggression generally throughout 
the world would be seriously weakened. 

« 

■ • * 

"The United States is no less a Pacific than an Atlantic power. Our 
security demands an equilibrium of power in the Far East as much as it 
does in Europe and in the Middle East. That equilibrium depends on Viet- 
Nam and the system of alliances it symbolizes. 

"Responsible opinion throughout Southeast Asia believes that the 
outcome in Viet-Nam will determine the future alinement of the whole 
region. Present events in In os, Thailand, and Burma confirm this wide¬ 
spread judgment. 
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"Viet-Nam is the test for a new technique of revolution. As nuclear 
warfare is unthinkable and massed frontal attacks of the Korean type 
are too dangerous to be tried. Communist leaders are drawn to 'wa.rs of 
national liberation.* Indeed, they have developed an elaborate doctrine 
explaining the place of these ventures in their overall strategy. On . 
their present scale, the hostilities in Viet-Nam could hardly continue 
for any length of time without large-scale aid from China and the Soviet 
Union. Deescalation of the fighting should follow logically if that 
aid were to be reduced. 

"But the Soviet Union has not so far responded to proposals of 
this kind. Indeed, the Soviet Union still declines to join with the 
United Kingdom in reconvening the Control Commissions either for Laos 
or for Viet-Nam. 

"in summary, we are bound to Viet-Nam by specific and general com¬ 
mitments and by our own national interest. ■ 

"Above all, at this stage, whether one believes we were right or 
wrong in getting into Viet-Nsn in the first place, the hostilities in 
Viet-Nam have been made the test of America's resolve to maintain that • 
network of security arrangements upon which the equilibrium of world 
power has come to depend. There would be little security to protect our 
interests anywhere in the world if America’s promise faltered or failed 
when the going got rough. As President Kennedy once said: 

’The 1930's taught us a clear lesson: Aggressive conduct, 
if allowed to go unchecked and unchallenged, ultimately leads to war. 

This nation is opposed to war. We are also true to our •word.'" 

« 

* * * 

"What principle of ethics makes it immoral to protect the safety 
of the nation through methods which have the sanction of international 
law and the United Nations Charter? in what way do we lessen our 
capacity to seek social justice at home by defending the cause of peace, 
stability, and social progress abroad?" 

* * * 

• a 

79* . Address by Secretary Rusk (Excerpt) made at Columbus, Indiana, 

October 30» 1967; "Firmnes s and Restraint in Viet-Nam," Department 

of State Bulletin, November 27, 1967, P« 703 ♦ 

a • 

"We're in Viet-Nam today for several reasons. These reasons cannot 
be summarized in a single phrase or catchword. They are not reasons 
which shift from time to time but are always present. 
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"The first is that the peace and security of Southeast Asia are, 
as the Congress has put it, 'vital* to our own national interest. 

"That conclusion was first reached by President Truman before the 
attack on Korea, after thorough analysis in the highest councils of the 
* Government. The question was reexamined after the Korean war began and 
again in the early months of President Eisenhower's administration. 

The conclusion vas always essentially the same: that we had a vital 
national interest in the peace and security of Southeast Asia. That 
conclusion was based on such factors as the population of the area- 
more than 200 million—its natural resources, and its strategic location 
athwart the gateway between the Pacific and Indian Oceans, with the 
Indian subcontinent on one flank and Australia and New Zealand on the 
other. The loss of Southeast Asia to a hostile power or powers would 
be a weighty shift of the balance of power to the disadvantage of the 
free world and would affect adversely the world situation as a whole. 

« 

"That fundamental conclusion led the United States to join with 
others in signing the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, which 
the United States Senate approved with only one dissenting vote. Article 
IV of that treaty says that 'Each party recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty area...would endanger its own peace 
and safety' and, in that event, would 'act to meet the common danger.' 

By a protocol signed and approved with the treaty, the protection was 
extended to the non-Communist states of former French Indochina: 

"So we are fighting in Viet-Nam: 

—because the peace and security of Southeast Asia are vital 
to our national interest; 

—because we made a solemn commitment 'to act to meet the 
common danger' if South Viet-Nam were subjected to 'aggression by means 
of armed attack'; 

—because if those who would be our enemies should cane to 
think that the defensive c omm itments of the United States—to more than 
hO allies—are just bluffs, we would be on the slippery slope to general 
war; 

' —because Asian Communist leaders have proclaimed the struggle 

in Viet-Nam to be a critical test of a special technique for achieving 
Communist domination of the world: through whay they, in their upside- 
down language, call 'wars of national liberation.* 

, m 

» 

"We are in Viet-Nam because we believe that the people of South Viet 
Nam should have a chance to determine their own government and their own 
future by their own choice and not through force imposed by Hanoi. The 
idea of self-determination is fundamental to a nation which was founded 
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upon the notion that governments derive 'their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.' This does not mean that we are the world's 
policemen, but it does mean that we take this factor , into full account 
.when we make treaties and undertake commitments beyond our borders. 

"And we are fighting in Viet-Nam because we are resolved not to 
repeat the blunders which led to the Second World War." 

* • 

* * * 

• • 

80. President Johnson's News Conference, November 17,1967; Department 

of State Bulletin, December 11, 1967> P« 779 ♦ 

* * * 

* 

"Q. Mr. President, is your aim in Viet-Nam -to win the war or to 
seek a compromised, negotiated solution ? 

"The President : I think our aims in Viet-Nam have been very clear 
from the beginning. They are consistent with the SEATO treaty, with the 
Atlantic Charter, and with the many statements that we have made to the 
Congress in connection with the Tonkin Gulf resolution. The Secretary 
of State has made this clear dozens and dozens of times—and I made it 
enough that I thought even all the preachers in the country had heard 
about it. 

"That is, namely, to protect the security of the United States. 

We think the security of the United States is definitely tied in with the 
security of Southeast Asia. * 

* 

"Secondly, to resist aggression. When we are a party to a treaty 
that says we will do it, then we carry it out." 

* * * 
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751G • 94/81 , 

THS (ADVISER ON POLITICAL RELATIONS (DUNN-)-TO THE • - 
■ UNDER SECRETARY; OP-STATE (WELLES) 1 

t * * 

Washington, August 6, 19*rO 


Acting upon your instructions, I called on the 
French Ambassador this morning and gave him the oral 
reply which you have formulated to the Ambassador’s 
aide-memoire of August 6th, on the subject of the demands 
made by the Japanese Government upon the French 
Government with regard to authorisation to send troops 
across Indochina, to use the local air fields in Indo¬ 
china, to station forces at the air fields for the 
purpose of assuring their security, and to send planes, 
munitions, and all necessary material through Indochinq 

destined to the Japanese Army. 

• * * 

« 

I told the French Ambassador that we have been 
doing and are doing everything possible within the frame¬ 
work of bur established policies to keep the situation 
in the Far East stabilized; that we have been progressive 
: ly taking various steps, the effect of which has been 
to exert economic pressure on Japan; that ouz' Fleet 
is now based on Hawaii, and that the course which via have 
been following, as indicated above, gives a clear 
indication of our intentions and activities for the 
future. I also raised with the French Ambassador the 
•question whether it would be practicable for the French 
to delay discussions with the Japanese with respect 
to Indochina for a period. I furthermore told the 
Ambassador that the British Ambassador had been in¬ 
formed of this matter by you in a most strictly 
confidential manner and that if the British had any .. ' 
observations or comments to make we would transmit 

them immediately to the French Ambassador. . f ■ 

* • , 

Count de Saint-Quentin stated that he felt that 
this reply to the French request for assistance and 
support in her negotiations with Japan would very 


•I 

Taken from MSS•for Forei gn Relations of the United 
States , 19*10 ; not yet cleared for publication. 
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probably not be considered -byv his Government as sufficient 
prospect for support to enable them to withstand the 
pressing demands made by the Japanese Government for the 
establishment of certain rights in Indochina in addition 
to the economic demands* accompanying the former. He 
said that he did not think it would be practicable for 
the French Government to delay the negotiations because 
the. Japanese had themselves stated at the time of 
making the demands that if the French Government did 
not.acquiesce in the granting of these rights, the 
Japanese Government had every intention of taking the 
necessary action to acquire them. He went on to say 
that in his opinion the phrase "within the framework 
of our established policies*', when associated with the 
apparent reluctance of the American Government to 
consider the use of military force in the Far East at 
this particular time, to mean that the United States 
would not use military or naval force in support of 
any position which might be taken to resist the j 

Japanese attempted aggression on Indochina. The Ambassador 
asked me to convey to you thus his construction of your 
oral reply conveyed to him through me this morning and 
his fear that the French Government would, under the 
indicated pressure of the Japanese Government, be 
forced to accede to the demands set forth in his 
aide-memoire. 


; JAMES CLEMENT DUNN 


• 4 
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* i 

THE ACTING SECRETARY OF'STATE TO THE AMBASSADOR 

IN JAPAN (GREW) 1 

. * • 

* , ' • 

j/Paraphrase/ 7 

%* 

Washington, August 6, 1940 

1 p.m. 

. 

• * 

. « 

♦ • . 

293* News agencies have carried reports that Japan has. 
made secret demands on France regarding French Indo¬ 
china. As reported, these demands include right on 
part of Japan to move armed forces of Japan through 
that French possession, the right of armed forces of 
Japan to use air bases at certain points there, etc. 


The statements given by the Secretary cf State to 
the press on April 17 and Kay 11, 1940, set forth this. 
Governments belief that (1) intervention in the domestic 
affairs of the Netherlands East Indies, or (2) any 
alteration, by other than peaceful processes, in their 
jitatus quo would be prejudicial to the cause of security, 
sraSIlicyT'and peace in the entire Pacific area, not 
just in the region in question. Also, there was set 
forth the observation of the Government of the United- 
States that the belief restated in the preceding sentence 
was based on a doctrine of universal application and 
that it is a doctrine unequivocally supported by this 
Government. The same belief and the same observation 
naturally apply to French Indochina likewise. This 
Government is seriously perturbed, therefore, over the 

*1 e? **Vinr f V.o nnwAW.mav.f r\P 
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japan has"made to the French authorities. 


If no objection is perceived, it is my desire that 
at your early convenience you call upon Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and that you express to him, as 
under instruction from your Government and along the 
linos above indicated, the concern felt by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States regarding the reported 
developments. 



* 

* 


9 


i 

~r 

« 

i 
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As printed in For eign Rela tions cf the United States 
Japan, 1931-1941, vol. II, ~pp. 289-290. 


« 

* 



efforts for agreement, with jAy&r 


• v 


In a telephone conversation tliis.afterRoon withUus'^iret Secretary 
t .£ the Chinese Embassy on a routine matter, Mr. Tsui repeated sub- 
•v.ntiaHy the same question aslced by Mr. Liu. My reply was tho 
’ ,, r>e a3 given to Mr. I4u. After some hesitation and speaking in 
Chinese, Mr. Tsui said that the Embassy was very much concerned 
..ver these reports. Ho said that the Central Government felt 
.. • Lung Yun (Chairman of Yunnan Province) . . . might be 
cxiucted to be subjected to great Japanese pressure. ... 

The foregoing situation would seem to be an additional reason for 
tie taking of strong action in the event of the Japanese occupation 
c : the French colony. 


l.'Mlt P. W./420 


.’/tv.i orandum by Mr. Cecil 17. Cray, Assistant to the Secretary 

of State 

[Washington,] July 21,1911. 

In a telephone conversation with Acting Secretary Welles at 12:30 

in. on July 23, there was considerable discussion about the Far 
Eastern situation. Tho Secretary spoke of the latest venture of 
Japan toward acquiring bases in Indochina in the face of the fact that 
Japan was not threatened by any nation on the globe. This south- 
v. .-ml movement, ho said, stemmed from a policy of force and con¬ 
quest. He referred to the friendship of Darlan 41 and Hitler and of the 
rlomcnts in the French Government who were in favor of turning all 
France over to Hitler. . 

The Secretary said that, of course, our own Government would do 
its utmost to carry out any understanding that might be arrived at 
with Japan, and that Japan was not in danger in the South Sea 
area. Hence that country must be bent on conquest, in which case 
.-•nnc future Japanese Government would take the final steps toward 
(limination of that entile region. 

There followed an exchange of views as to what Mr. Welles should 
;-v to the Japanese Ambassador later in the afternoon when he kept 
-r. appointment with Mr. Welles. 51 • • 

The Secretary’s general idea was that if the Japanese Ambassador 
yt-.rapted to explain away the Indochina move by saying that it had 
t*'cn brought about by peaceful means, then such “peaceful means” 
-••■.ere completely contrary to the spirit of the discussions between the 
l uited States .and Japanese Governments looking toward a friendly 

v Ada. Francois Darlan, French Minister for Foreign Affairs and Vice Presl- 
• • r.;the Council of Ministers (Vice Premier). 

.. . memorandum by the Acting Secretary of State, July 23, 1041, Foreign 
-.-.cfconr, Japan, 1031-1041, vol. n, p. 522. 
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settlement in the Pacific. The United States Government, Mr. Hull 
said, co .tld only be driven to the conclusion that our discussions for 
a friendly settlement had been wiped out by the Indochina develop¬ 
ment. The Secretary said that if wo waited until he came home to tell 
Ambassador Nomura the foregoing, then it would come too late as a 
warning to Japan. "\Vc must let them see the seriousness of the step 
they have taken and let them know that such constitutes an unfriendly 
act because it helps Hitler to conquer Britain. The Secretary said that 
■ if we did not tell the Ambassador all this, he would not sit down with 
Admiral Nomura when he came back to Washington. It would be a 
farce to do so. • 

There followed quite a bit of discussion about counter measures on 
the part of'the United States, with Mr. Welles explaining what the 
British proposed to do, what our Army and Navy boards favored, 
what the President favored, et cetera, and, as I understood it, the 
Secretary left tho decision on these questions to the judgment of 
those on the ground. • _ 

Secretary Hull then came back to the subject of Mr. Welles’ forth¬ 
coming talk with Admiral Nomura, and he said that Mr. Welles 
might begin the conversation by speaking to Admiral Nomura con¬ 
cerning a readjustment of the United States position vis-h-vis Japan 
somewhat as follows: There is a profound belief everywhere, in 
view of many reports from many sources, that the Japanese movement 
into Indochina has two probable purposes, or at least two possibilities 
tills Government cannot ignore: (1) if this Government is to be safe, 
it is bound to assume that this act constitutes definite notice of the 
launching of a policy of force and conquest on the part of the Japanese 
Government; (2) this Government, in the interest of its own safety 
and in the light of all Japanese utterances and acts, must assume 
that by its actions and preparations Japan may be taking one 
more vital and next to the final step in occupying all the South Sea 
area. Such a statement, to the- Ambassador would lay the basis for 
our own future acts and would let the Japanese understand fully our 
position. 

It was agreed between the Secretary and Mr. Welles that there was 
no use to pursue our discussions for a friendly settlement with the 
Japanese unless the Japanese policies are to coincide with their pro¬ 
fessions. We could get any kind of an agreement from the British 
and other governments looking to the safeguarding of Japanese legi¬ 
timate interests so that there is no real basis for Japanese claims 
of being threatened or in danger. 

It was agreed between the Secretary and Mr. Welles that some¬ 
thing must be said to the press along the lines of the foregoing para- 
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graphs.” This would ba for tlio purpose of making a record about 
tho real significance of the Japanese movement and likewise to acquaint 
the public with the fact that we knew what was going on. Mr. Welles 
then read to the Secretary a draft of a statement prepared by the 
Far Eastern Division. The Secretary made specific comment as 
follows: make clear tho fact that the occupation of Indochina by 


Japan possibly means one further important step to seizing control 
of the South Sea area, including trade routes of supreme importance 
. to the United States controlling such products as rubber, tin and other 
commodities. This was of vital concern to the United States. The 
Secretary said that if we did not bring out this point our people will 
not understand the significance of this movement into Indochina. 
The Secretary mentioned another point to be stressed: there is no 
theory on which Indochina could be flooded with armed forces, air¬ 
craft, et cetera, for the defense of Japan. The only alternative is that 
tliis venture into Indochina has a close relation to the South Sea 
area and its value for offense against that area. 

The Secretary closed by suggesting that Mr. Welles make clear to 
Admiral Nomura that we are ready and desirous of going forward 
with our discussions should circumstances permit, and that if an 
agreement were reached between our two countries, it would safeguard 
Japan far more securely than talcing over Indochina. He said for 
Mr. Welles to ask the Ambassador to send this to his Government. 

C.W. Gray 


740.0011 P. W./421 

♦ 

Memorandum ly Mr. Cecil 17. Gray, Assistant to the Secretary 

. of State 

- ♦ 

[Washington, July 25,1941.] 

Excerpts From Secretary Hull’s Remarks in Telephone Conver¬ 
sation With A otivc. Secretary Welles on July 25.1941 

• • • 

We have had conversations for several months with the Ambassador 
and his associates covering this matter completely and we couldn’t 
have offered more assurance to Japan for her entire satisfaction from 
every standpoint than we did in those discussions. I told him (the 
Ambassador) repeatedly that if this matter progressed I expected to 
get a similar agreement with tho British, the Dutch, et cetera. We 
have followed that up as the Indochina phase developed. You will 
remember we first considered sending a cable of inquiry to Japan 
about tho I idochina matter. Then we sent Hamilton to see the Am- 

** For press release issued by the Department of State on July 24,1041, see 
Foreign Relations, Japan, 1931-1941, vol. u, p. 315.' 
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bassador when I didn’t see him here to go over the whole situation. 
Then we sent Hamilton again to see his two associates for the purpose 
of keeping alivo % the whole situation that we had under discussion. 
Then finally, before they got to a face-saving stage, after it was ap¬ 
parent that they were preparing the Indochina move, tins was followed 
up by a final step of summing up for the record the pros arid cons 
and making a final appeal to the Japs before it was too late. That • 
; is the record wo made. I flunk it ought all to be kept in mind. It is 
a fact that, in justice to tire Administration, tho Government and 
the Stato Department,* as the Chinese-Japanese difficulties developed, 
wo not only expressed opposition and condemnation at appropriate 
times, but wc gradually took steps of retaliation. I need not men¬ 
tion all the steps. When the question of oil became most seriously 
considered for the first time, there was not a long period between 
that point and the point when Japan and tho Netherlands proceeded 
with their trade negotiations, which involved oil and raised the whole 
oil question. Now, in those circumstances, not with the idea of 
appeasing Japan ourselves, but merely to deal practically with an 
international situation that had become acute, so far as oil was con¬ 
cerned, in connection with those negotiations, and which was clearly 
to remain acute until those negotiations were concluded, wo rested 
our position before those negotiations had ended. Tho Japanese 
Government through its Ambassador came to us with a proposal for 
a peaceful settlement covering the entire Pacific area, including the 
question of oil and everything else, and I have had, as you know, 

* seventeen conferences with him. There is a strong so-called peace 
group in Japan back of him (tho Ambassador). Naturally, it would 
have been utterly impractical for us to have followed a purely appease¬ 
ment policy when every consideration would prevent us from putting 
on embargoes and penalties and retaliation during these negotiations. 
My iud<nnent is that the nta Dennrfmpnt and the Government should 
not say too much on this Japanese question. The first thing we Know 
wo will run into a storm. It is so delicate and there are so many 
angles to it I am sure Japan is going on unless something happens 
to stop her. This'is a world movement The Japanese are seeking 
to dominate militarily practically one-half the world and apply the 
barbarous methods that they are applying to China and* that Hitler 
is applying in Europe, and if they have their way, they will carry 
out what they are saying of their right to be supreme in that half of 
tho world, by which they mean military supremacy with methods of 
arbitrary, selfish domination and the Hitler method of piracy and 
' naval control of the seas and commerce. At any rate, I just want you 
to keep that in mind. 

- • * C[ecil] W. G[rav] 
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HE-IORAKDUM 3Y THB c ACTIIYt SECRETARY OF STATS 1 

• * ArASHim f fOH,7 July 2 k, 19 ! M. . 

| ' 

At the request of the Japanese Ambassador, the President 

received the Ambassador for an off-the-recoid conference in the Oval 

.Room at the Khite House at five o'clock this afternoon. At the 

President's request. Admiral Stark and I were present* 




The President then went on to say that this new move by Japan 
. in Indochina created an exceedingly serious problem for the United 
States*. He said that, as I had stated to the Ambassador yesterday, 
insofar as assuring itself that it could obtain foodstuffs and raw 
materials from Indochina, Japan, of course, had it reached an agree¬ 
ment with the United States along the terms of the discussions be- 
.•tween Secretary Hull and the Ambassador, would have been afforded far 
greater assurances of obtaining such supplies than any other nation* 

More than that, the President said, the cost of any military occupation 

is tremendous end the occupation itself is not conductive to the 

• « 

production by civilians in occupied countries of food supplies and raw 
materials of the character required by Japan, Had Japan undertaken to 
obtain the supplies she required from Indochina in a peaceful way, 
she not only would have obtained larger quantities of such supplies, 
but would have obtained them with complete security and without the 
draining expense of a military occupation. Furthermore, from the 
military standpoint, the President said, surely the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment could not have in reality the slightest belief that China, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands or the United States had any territorial 
designs on Indochina nor were in the slightest'degree providing any 
real threats of aggression against Japan. This Government, consequently, 
could only essume that the occupation of Indochina was being undertaken 
by Japan for the purpose of further offense and this created a situation 

•which necessarily must give the United States the most serious disquite, 

* 

The President said that he had been following in complete detail 
the conversations which had been progressing between Secretary Hull 
and the Ambassador and that he was confident that the Ambassador would 
agree that the policies not undertaken in Indochina by the Japanese 
Government were completely opposed to the principles and the letter 
of the proposed agreement which .had been under discussion. 


3 -As printed in Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan, 

1931 -19^1 , voi. n, pp. 527-530. 
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• » 

At this point the Ambassador took out of his pocket two sheets of 
notes which he had prepared and asked the President’s permission to 
refer to them in order to make a statement of his Government’s 
position. 

* * ■ 

In' this exposition the Ambassador covered exactly the same ground 

which he had covered in his conversation with me last night. . 

* 

The only points of difference were that at the outset of the 
conversation, the Ambassador very clearly and emphatically stated 
that the move by Japan into Indochina was something *hich he 

personally deplored and with which he personally was not in agreement. 

• * 

• d- ■ • • . • # • . • • 

' • 

^ % 

The President then said that he had a proposal to make to the 
Ambassador which had occurred to him just before the Ambassador bsd come 
in and which he had not had time to talk over with me before- making 
his proposal to the Ambassador. - 

* • 

The President said that it might be too late for him to make this 
proposal but he felt that no matter how late the hour might be, he 
still wished to seize every possible opportunity of preventing the 
creation of a situation between Japan and the United States which could 
only give rise to serious misunderstandings between the two peoples.. 

The President stated that if the Japanese Government would refrain from 
occupying Indochina with its military and naval forces, or, had such 
steps actually been commenced, if the Japanese Government would 
withdraw such forces, the President could assure the Japanese 
Government that he would do everything within his power to obtain from 
the Governments of China, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and of 
course the United States itself a binding and solemn declaration, 
provided Japan would undertake the same commitment, to regard 
Indochina as a neutralized country in the same way in which Switzerland' 
had up to now been regarded by the powers as a neutralized country. 

He stated, that this would imply that none of the powers concerned 
would undertake any military act of aggression against Indochina and 
would remain in control of the- territory and would not be confronted ' 
with, attempts to dislodge them on the part of de Gaullist or Free 
French agents or forces. 

M * • • « 
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I . • * * 

1 If these steps were taken/ the President said, Japan would be 
1 given solemn and binding, proof that no other power had any hostile 
| designs upon Indochina and that Japan would be afforded the fullest and 
; freest opportunity of assuring herself of the source of food supplies 
' and other raw materials in Indochina which she was seeking to secure* 

. The Ambassador then reiterated concisely and quite clearly what 
the President had suggested* Ke then made some statement which was 
not quite clear to the effect that such a step would be very difficult 
at this time on account of the face-saving element involved on the 
part of Japan and that only a very groat statesman would reverse a 
policy at this time* 

• ‘ 1 

* 

• .ft • *. ft • • ft ft ft • * A 

• « . . • 

The Ambassador said that he would immediately report his 
conversation to his Government in Tokyo. He seemed to be very much 
impressed with what the President had said but I did not gather from 
his. reactions that he was in any sense optimistic as to the result, 1 




- - • . ‘ 1 , 

*A formal document setting forth the President’s proposal 
to-the Japanese Ambassador on August 8, 


PRESS RELEASE ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OP STATE ON AUGUST 2. 

19kl\ :, 

• ^ . k 


The Acting Secretary of State, -Mr. Sumner Welles, issued the 
follovting statement on August 2 in reply to inquiries from the 
press concerning the agreement entered into between the French and 
Japanese Governments regarding French Indochina: 


“The French Government at Vichy has given repeated 
assurances to the Government of the United States th?.t it 2 

would not cooperate with the Axis powers beyond the * 

obligations imposed on it by the armistice, and that it 
would defend the territory under its control against any 

aggressive action on the part of third powers, ' 

♦ • * - 

» ' 

* 

“This Government has now received information of the 
terms of the agreement between the French and Japanese Governments 
covering the so-called ’common defense* of French Indochina, 

In effect, this agreement virtually turns over to Japan an . ; 
important part of the French Empire, . * ' .. 


“Effort has been made to justify this agreement on the 
ground that Japanese ‘assistance* is needed because of some 
menace to the territorial integrity of French Indochina by other 
powers. The Government of. the United States is unable to 
accept this explanation. As I stated on July 2U, there is no ques¬ 
tion of any threat to French Indochina, unless it lies in . 
the expansionist aims of the Japanese Govemmoit, 


“The turning over of bases for military operations and 
of territorial rights under pretext of ‘common defense* to 
a power whose territorial aspirations are apparent, here 
presents a situation which has a direct bearing upon the 
vital problem of American security. For reasons which are 
bqrond the scope of any known agreement, France has now 
decided to permit foreign troops to enter an integral part 
of its Empire, to occupy bases therein, and to prepare opera¬ 
tions within French territory which maybe directed against 
other peoples friendly to the people of France, 

* 

* . ■ . » * • « 

, * . V • ' * I’ ’ ' * * * * 

* • . 

♦ 9 * 

' _ r i ‘'The.'French ' 


•1 

As printeddin Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 
1931-1S&1, vol. II, pp. 320-321, For earlier statements on this 
subject,• see Department*s press Releases of Sept.* k and 23, 19^0, and 

tel. U40 to Vichy of lept 9, 19-0. (Hot included here).- 

* - * , • : 

•* ■ • - ' . "• - li • • 



The French Government at Vichy has repeatedly declared 
Its determination to resist all encroachments upon the ... 
sovereignty of its territories'. However,. the German and 
Italian forces availed themselves of certain facilities in 
Syria to carry on operations directed against the British, 
the French Government, although this was a plain encroach¬ 
ment on territory under French control, did not resist. 

But when the British undertook defense operations in the 

territory of Syria, the French Government did resist. 

* » 

* 

"Under these circumstances, this Government is impelled 
to question whether the French Government at Vichy in fact 
proposes to maintain its declared policy to pre's'erVe for 
the french people the territories both at home and abroad 
.which have long been under French sovereignty. 

"This Government, mindful of its traditional friend- 
ship for France, has deeply sympathized with the desire of. 
the French people to maintain their territories and to I 
preserve them intact. In its relations with the French 
•Government at Vichy and with the local French authorities 
in French territories, the United States will be governed 
by the manifest effectiveness with which those authorities 
endeavor to protect these territories from domination and 
control by those powers which are seeking to extend their 
rule by force and conquest, or by the threat thereof.” 
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DOCUMENT HANDED BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE JAPANESE 
: AMBASSADOR (NOiiORA) ON NOVESER 26, 1941 1 


Tentative and Without 

Commitment* WASHINGTON, November 26, 19111* 

♦ • • 

« * 

Outline of Proposed Basis For Agreement Between The United States 

And Japan 

• • * * 

* • * . . • * . 

« - , , . 

* : 

• • • • • •' • • • 

* ■ • 

• *• *. • - ... 

« , ■ * , , » • 

SECTION n : - 

STEPS TO BE TAKEN BY THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND BY THE 
I GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN-. 

* * ' 

« * 

* ■ * 

•% % 

The Government of the United States and the Government of J^pan 
propose to take steps as follows: 

' « * 

1, The Government of the United States and the Government of 
Japan will endeavor to conclude a multilateral non-aggression pact 
among the British Empire, China, Japan, the Netherlands, the Soviet 
Union, Thailand and the United States, 

r m ' * 

2, Both Governments will endeavor to conclude among the American, 
British, Chinese, Japanese, the Netherland and Thai Governments an 
agreement whereunder each of the Governments would pledge itself 

to respect the territorial integrity of French Indochina and, in the 
event that there should develop a threat to the territorial integrity 
cf Indochina, to enter into immediate con?ri1tat.ion with a view to 
taking such measures as may be deemed necessary and advisable to meet 
the threat in question* Such agreement would provides-also that each 
of the Governments party to the agreement would not seek or accept 
preferential treatment in its trade or economic relations with 
Indochina and would use its influence to obtain for each of the . : 
signatories equality of treatment in trade and commerce with French 
Indochina, 

• • • ' * * • 

- . . 

3, The Government of Japan will withdraw all military, naval, air 
and police forces from China and from Indochina, 

• *■ • - v * • 

• • • • . . 

. - * •' * . 

« . • • • • . • * * %• • 


As orinted in Foreign Relations of the United States: 
Japan , 1931-191:1, voT. Tl“~p?. 760-770. ' 
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740.00X1 Pacific War /856 

« 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO EMPEROR HIROHITO OF JAPAN 1 

ft * • 

/WASHINGTON/ December 6 , 1941. 

» *r • — 

• ♦ 

• % 1 • 

..*■•* • • • * ♦ •. • * • • . • 

♦ * ♦ 

% 

* . * * * • 

• More than a year ago Your Majesty's Government concluded an 
agreement with the Vichy Government by which five or six thousand 
Japanese troops were permitted to enter into Northern French Indo¬ 
china for the protection of Japanese troops which were operating 
against China further north. And this Spring and Summer the Vichy 
Government permitted further Japanese military forces to enter into 
.Southern French Indo-China for the common defense of French Indo¬ 
china. I think I am corre'ct in saying that no attack has been made ' 
upon Indo-China, nor that any has been contemplated. 

. . . I 

« » • 

During the past few weeks it has become clear to the world that 
Japanese military, naval and air forces have been sent to Southern 
Indo-China in such large numbers as to create a reasonable doubt on 
the part of other nations that this continuing concentration in 
Indo-China is not defensive in its character, 

* » * » 

« • ’ , 

m ft 

% . * 

Because these continuing concentrations in Indo-China have ' 
reached such large proportions and because they extend now to the 
southeast and the southwest corners of that Peninsula, it is only 
reasonable that the-people of the Philippines, of the hundreds of 
Island? o? t-ha- East Indies $ of* Malays, and of Thailand itself are 
asking themselves whether these forces of Japan are preparing or 
intending to cake attack in one or more of these many directions. 

• ■ ‘ ’ • • ...... 

I am sure that Your Majesty will understand that the fear of 
all these peoples is a legitimate fear in as much as it involves their 
peace and their national existence. I am sure that Your Majesty will • 
understand why the people of the United States in such large 
numbers look askance at the establishment of military, naval and air 
bases manned and equipped so greatly as to constitute, armed forces 
capable of measures of offense. 


• 1 

As printed in Foreign Relations ,of the United States: 
Japanj-1931-1941, yol. II. pp. 784-786. . 


It is clear that a continuance of such a situation is un¬ 
thinkable. \ >v 

. r 

*. • 

None of the peoples whom I have spoken of above can sit either 
indefinitely or permanently on a keg of dynamite, 

' . . t 

There is atsoluteely no thought on the pai*t of the United States 
of invading Indo-China if every Japanese' soldier or sailor vere to be 
withdrawn thei-efrom. 

i 

. 

• * • 

I think that we can obtain the same assurance from the 

Governments of the East Indies, the Governments of Malaya .and the 

Government of Thailand. I would even undertake to ask for the sane 

•assurance on the part of the Government of China. Thus a withdrawal 

of the Japanese forces from Indo-China would result in the assurance 

of peace throughout the whole of thfe South Pacific area, 

• * • * • 

* « • 


PRAKKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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—- - • fc "■ « * * ,4# * * 

• - * 

• ... 

« 

• * 

Extract from Lett er of Robert D. Murphy 

♦ 

to General Henri Giraud 

4 

4 

'November 2, 1942 

4 

The General: 

. » * » ’ « 
m* • 

• . • 

* m 

Referring to the declaration made on several 
occasions by President Roosevelt; and the obliga- . 
tions already undertaken by the American Govern¬ 
ment as well as by the British Government, I am 
able to assure you that the restoration of Prance 
to full independence, in all the greatness and' 
vastness which it possessed before the war in • 

Europe as well as overseas, is one of the war aims f ' 

of the United Nations. • . 

» 4 
• * 

^ * 

It is thoroughly understood that French 
sovereignty will be re-established as soon as pos¬ 
sible throughout all the territory, metropolitan 
and colonial, over which flew the French flag in 1939. 

m • 

The Government of the United States considers ' 

the French nation as an ally and will treat it as such, 

• * \ 

May I add further th&t in case of military 
operations in French territory (whether in Metropolitan 
France or in the Colonies) in all instances where 
French collaboration nay be found, the American 
authorities will not intervene in any way in those 
affairs which are solely ivithin fche province of tie . 
national administration or which have to do with the . 

• exercise of French sovereignty. 




CONSIDERATION OF PROPOSED ENTRY OF CHINESE 
TROOPS INTO INDOCHINA TO COMBAT JAPANESE 
FORCES IN THAT COLONY 1 

nO.OOll Pacific Wa c/333l 

The Washington Delegation of the French Committee of National 

Liberation to the Department of State * 

* 

• * 

- * 

[Translation] 

♦ « 

WASpiXGroxj October 20,1943. 

4 

* 

MEiiora.xDuai 


According to certain information which has come to the knowledge 1 
of the Committee o'f National Liberation, Allied plans of operation; 
in the Far East would, in the near future, include the start of opera¬ 
tions against the frontiers of Indo-China, operations entrusted tp, 
Chinese troops. . 

The Washington Delegation, of the Committee has already had 
occasion to call the Department of State’s attention to the absolute 
importance to tho Allied cause of associating the competent French 
authorities with the detailing of Allied war plans in the Far East, 
especially when their execution involves French Indo-China. The 
aforementioned authorities possess, in this field, documentation and 
experience which can be of the greatest use to the Allied High Com¬ 
mand. The role which France has traditionally played in the Far 
East, the important interests which she has there, the dispositions 
already taken by the Algiers Committee to participate when the time 
comes in the struggle for the liberation of Indo-China, are all, as many ‘ 


, fp. „ *,! 


• • • 




more, reasons for an ejliective irrencii pumeupauon m inter-Aiiieci 
Councils where the general strategy of the United Nations in the Far 
East is determined. • 

As concerns the project of a Chinese offensive against Indo-China, 
the Algiers Committee—if the information which has reached it on 
this subject is correct—must very seriously draw the attention of the 
American Government to the great danger which its realization would 
present 

+ . * • . * 


'Continued from Foreign Relations, 1042, China, pp. 740-760. 

'Handed ou October 21 to tbe Assistant Secretary of State (Eerie) by Henri 

Hoppenot, Delegate of tbe French Committee of National Liberation. 

•* 



. PROPOSED CAMPAIGN IN INDOCHINA 

• » 

• • 

A Chinese attack against Tonkin would have the immediate effect 
of causing the whole Indo-Chinese population to rise against the 
Allies. - 

For the Annamites, the Chinese, who have so frequently in the past 
invaded and ravaged their frontier regions, represent the hereditary 
enemy. Far from greeting them as liberators, the local population 
would impede their advance by every means in their power. More¬ 
over, the population and the French troops, who would take the side 
6f the Allies if it were French, American and British forces which 
were coming to their help, might very well react against an attack 
by the Chinese, whose true intentions could easily be confused by 
enemy propaganda. The position which a Chinese attack apparently 
will cause civilian and military French Indo-Chinese to take will in 
the future be difficult to modify and the consequences of such a mistake 
run the risk of weighing heavily upon the development of the 
campaign. 

The French Committee of National Liberation believes, therefore, 
that it is of the highest importance to set aside a project which, far 
from serving .Allied interests, runs the risk of causing the greatest 
harm. The Committee, likewise, equally believes that,' as concerns 
military operations whose theatre would be French territory, it is 
imperative to ask the Allies that no decision should be taken without 
cur previous agreement. 
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Memorandum of Conversation , by the Assistant Secretary of State 

{Berle ) 

. • • 

. . • ♦ *' > . . • « 

[Washington,] October 21,1943. 

M. Hoppcnot came in to see me at his request. He handed mo the 
attached memorandum,* which states that the French National Com¬ 
mittee understands that Chinese operations will presently open against 
the Japanese within the frontiers of Indochina. This gave great con¬ 
cern to the Committee of National Liberation. If Chinese troops 
attacked there, plainly there would not bo any support from the 
French, since the Chinese had always claimed interest there, and it 
was not unlikely that the French troops would defend against a 
Chinese attack. 

I asked whether this matter had already been brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the C-iiefs of Staff. M. Hoppenot said it had, through General 

•Supra. ... 
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Bcthouart. I thanked him for the information and said that the 
matter presented was primarily for military consideration. 

A[dogf] A. B[rnLE], Jn. 

Noth : But it is not only for military consideration. This brings us 
squarely up to the problem of whether, in the Far East, we arc re¬ 
establishing the western colonial empires or whether we are letting 
the East liberate itself if it can do so. I feel that the matter should 
be discussed on a high level with the President for his decision. I 
. do not know that we need to settle matters with the French Commit¬ 
tee in Algiers. If the Chinese can do anything against the Japanese 
in French Indochina to the general advantage of the war, I have 
difficulty in seeing why we should stop them. 

A[dow] A. B[erix], Jn. 


740.0011 PaclOc War/3531 

Memorandum by the Assistant Secreta't'y of State ( Berle) to the 

Under-Secretary of State (Stettinhs) 


[Washikutox,] October 22, 1943. 

Mr. Si’EiTiKxcs: In connection with the application of the French 
Committee of National Liberation for membership on the Pacific "War 
Council, it is of interest that the representative of the Committee 
yesterday presented us with a request that we do not permit the 
Chinese to take part in operations against the Japanese troops which 
are presently occupying Indo-Cliina. The Committee observed that 
if British and. American troops accomplished the reconquest this 
would be quite all right; but the French, and particularly those in 
.Indo-China, considered the Chinese as their hereditary enemies 
(erbfeinde ); if they took part in the liberation of Indo-China, prob¬ 
ably they would claim new territory. 

The French would push this view in the Pacific War Council. This 


1 “t 
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wuuiu piuuauiy L>ts SuppOi'ieu by the British aim the Butch. 'i’iuS 
would present us, for all practical purposes, with the task of recon¬ 
quering Indo-China almost single-handed (since the British interest 
stops with Burma) .for the sole purpose of returning Indo-China to 
France. France is unlikely to be able to maintain herself in control 
•of, or protect, that province for a good while; so that we should have 
the added job of policing and protecting it against the Chinese as well 
as the Japanese in the interest of the French Colonial Empire. 

It strikes .me that this fact should be called to the attention of the 
President end also of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 4 I think we should 


* 

4 On October 20 Mr. Stettinius replied to Mr. P.prle: “I agree with you that the 
matter of French representation 05 the Pacific War Couucil and also their 

' • • • ■ ■ • • • 1 
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' • FROPOSKD CAMPAIGN IN INDOCHINA . . 

answer the French Committeo that their representation will receive 
consideration, but that military factors must predominate in the 
decision. ’ 

Frankly, I doubt if we could defend before the Congress a very 
considerable expenditure of American lives for the sole purpose of 
keeping Indo-China in French, as against Chinese or Indo-Chinese, 
hands. ... 

» * 

* A[dolf] A. B[erle], Jr. 


740.0011 Pacific War/3531 

Memorandum>. by the Assistant Chief of the Division of Far Eastern 
Affairs {Vincent) to the Assistant Secretary of State ( Berle ) 4 

[Washington,] November 2,1943. 

Mr. Brans: We have read with keen interest your memorandum of 
conversation with Mr. Hoppenot and his aide-memoire , and concur in 
the opinion expressed in your note. 

There is at the bottom of page 1 of tho aide-memoire the following 
statement which wo feel should not pass without comment: “Pour 
l’Annamite, les Chinois, qui ont si frequemment dans le passe envalii 
et ravagS leurs regions fronti&res, representent l’cnnemi hereditaire.” 
This statement is grossly misleading, if not actually false. In 1879 
the Annamites sought military aid from China to drive out the French. 
It was China’s weakness, not Annamito dislike or fear of China, that 
permitted the French to remain. Recurrent waves of Annamite na¬ 
tionalism have looked to Chinese nationalism for inspiration and guid¬ 
ance, particularly since' 1920. Today there is understood to bo in 
southern China a group of Annamites which advocates independence 
for Indochina and seeks Chinese support. It is our belief that the 

A <r» Alt ho —• — J.OTC tl* - O -X?— . 1 .. — C J?. . .. .11?.. • - 
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and cultural affinity. 

The Chinese Government's attitude regarding the post-war status 
of Indochina has been cautious. Officials of the Government have 
disclaimed territorial ambitions but they have at times intimated that 
China would desire an arrangement which assured access to the sea 
from Yunnan Province through Tonkin to Haiphong. Independence 
for Indochina is included in the Chinese Government’s general ad¬ 
vocacy of self-government for eastern peoples. 

request that the Chinese be asked not to conduct military operations within 
Indo-Chlna should be referred both to the President and to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff.” 

• Initialed by the Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs (Ballantine). 



FOUUCSN RELATIONS, 1943, CHINA. 

Thepost-war status of French Indoplxina is a matter of speculation: 
return to France; international control; and even British control. It 
is our belief that the Annamites are fundamentally capable of self- 
government and that it should be the objective of any post-war ad¬ 
ministration to train Annamites to resume the responsibilities of self- 
government. This objective might be achieved by a continuation of 
French administration for a definitely limited period or by interna¬ 
tional administration. There would seem to be no reasonable basis for 
British administration. In any event, the Chinese Government should 
be consulted and its views given full consideration in regard to plans 

for the future of Indochina. 

* 

* * . ♦ * • " • ' 

• • 


740.0011 Pacific War/3531 

Memorandum by the Acting Secretary of State to President Roosevelt 


Washington, November 8,1943. 

* * * __ ^ 

M. Henri Hoppenot, the Delegate of tho French Committee of 

.National Liberation, has left with the State Department a communi¬ 
cation, a copy of which in translation is attached hereto/ giving the 
reasons why, in the opinion of the Committee, it would be a mistake to 
entrust to Chinese troops the launching of military operations against 
Indo-China. The main reason advanced is that the Chinese are the 
hereditary enemies of the Annamites and that an attack by the 
Chinese would therefore be resisted by the local population as well as 
by French troops. It is our belief that this presentation of the case . 
involves allegations not in accord with the facts, and that the Annam¬ 
ites, by and large, have for the Chinese a feeling of friendliness and 
cultural affinity. . 

The problem to which these representations relates seems primarily' 
to be a military problem for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We under¬ 
stand that it has already been brought to the attention of that body 
by General Bethouart, Chief of the French Military Mission. 

. Edward R. Stettinios, Jb. 


740.0011 Pacific War/358T .. 

Memorandum by President Roosevelt to the Acting Secretary of State 


Washington, November 9,1943. 


In regard to the use of Chineso troops against Annam, I agree with 
the State Department that the French presentation of the case is not 
sufficiently valid to take any action. 

. Unte,».SS2. ' .. . v v 
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The whole matter should bo left to tho discretion of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and to the Commanding Officers in the area. This is essentially 
a military problem. 

, F£eankianJ D. R[oosevelt] 


T40.0011 Pacific War'3630 

.. The Delegate of the Freach Committee of National Liberation 
(Hof penot) to the Assistant Secretai'y of State (Berle) 

. [Translation] 

No. 759 Washington, December 13, 1943. 

Deak Mr. Berle: I have already had occasion to speak to you of 
the interest which the French Committee of National Liberation 
would attach to being associated in the inter-Allied deliberations con¬ 
cerning the conduct of the war in the Far East, particularly when it 
is a matter of operations which may involve Indochina. I refer par¬ 
ticularly to the aide-memoire which I transmitted to you on this sub¬ 
ject October 21, and which contemplated on tho one hand the entrance 
of a representative of the Committee into the Pacific Council, and on 
the other hand tho apprehensions caused at Algiers by a proposed 
Cliinese offensive against tho frontier of Indochina. 

M. Massigli has just requested me to recall this question again to 
your high attention. 

The cooperation of the French staff with the Allied staffs in the 
Far East has as a matter of fact entered into a new phase following 
the sending to Delhi, with the accord of the British War Office, of 
a French military mission commanded by General Blaizot. This new 
fact seems to make it more desirable that a parallel collaboration 
should be established at Washington, by the association of a French 
representative in the deliberations of the Pacific Council of which 
delegates of all the Powers participating in the war effort against 
Japan are members. . 

We have learned, moreover, that tho proposed Chinese operations 
on the frontier of Indochina have not been abandoned and that irreg¬ 
ular Chinese troops, staffed by American officers, are said to be trained 
at the present timo for this purpose near the said frontier. The Chi¬ 
nese elements in question are precisely the ones whoso incursions and 
pillaging have frequently created, in the course of recent decades, a 
state of insecurity and trouble in that region, and their reappearance 
on Indochiness territory, even with the corrective of a staff of Ameri¬ 
can officers, would aggravate further the repercussions of any Chinese 
action on thoso frontiers. Knowing personally the mentality both 
of tho French of Indochina and of the native populations of the Union, 
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I am convinced that nothing could more seriously hinder their coop* 
. cration with the Allies than for the liberation of Indochina to appear 
to be entrusted, even provisionally, to Chinese formations which, in 
the present case, would appear to them not only as the advance guard 
of the hereditary' enemy of Annum and Tonkin, but as the direct 
descendants of tho bands of pirates and Jolly Rogers who have so 
long caused the threat of their exactions to weigh upon those regions. 
Just ns American or English troops would be welcomed as allies and 
liberators, so wo run the risk of seeing French and natives react 
strongly against the use of these Chinese elements. I do not believe 
that a more serious political and psychological fault could be com* 
mitted and I take the liberty to beg yon to call this point again to the 
very serious attention of tho competent authorities.* - 
Please accept [etc.] Hentj Hop?exot 

■ 

•On January 5,1044, Mr. Bcrle wrote M. Hoppenot that the contents of his 
letter bad been transmitted to appropriate authorities of the Government 




TEHRAN CONFERENCE 



Extract from Memorandum of Conversation 
. between President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin, 

November 28, 19^3, 3 p.m.l 


‘MARSHAL STALIN expatiated at length on the French 
ruling classes and he said, in his opinion, they 
should not bo entitled to share in any of the benefits 
of the peace, in view of their past record of col¬ 
laboration v?ith Germany. 

THE PRESIDENT said that Mr. Churchill v/as of . 
the opinion that France would be very quickly recon¬ 
structed as a strong nation, but he did not person¬ 
ally share this view since he felt that many years ; 
of honest labor would be necessary before France ' 
would be re-established. He said the first necessity 
for the French, not only for the Government but the 
people as well, was to become honest citizens. 

MARSHAL STALIN agreed and yent on to say that 
he did not propose to have the Allies shed blood 
to restore Indo-China, for example, to the old 
French colonial rule. He said that the recent . . 
events in the Lebanon made public service the first 
step toward the independence of people who had 
formerly been colonial subjects. He said that in 
the war against Japan, in his opinion, that in 
addition to military missions, it was necessary to 
fight the Japanese in the political sphere as well, 
particularly in view of the fact that the Japanese 
had granted the least nominal independence to cer¬ 
tain colonial areas. He repeated that France should 
not get back Indo-China and that the French must 
pay for their criminal collaboration with Germany. 



Handbook of Far Eastern Conference Discussions (Historical Division 

Research Project No. 62, November 19^9), pp. D16-D17, Top Secret. 

• * ■ 




THE PRESIDENT said h'e. was IOC# in agreement 
with Marshal Stalin and remarked that after 100 years 
of French rule in Indo-China, the inhabitants were 
worse off than they had been before. He said that 
Chiang Kai She!: had told him China had no designs 
on Indo-China but the people of Indo-China were not 
yet ready for independence, to which he had replied 
that when the United States acquired the Philippines, 
the inhabitants were not ready for Independence 
which would be granted without qualification upon 
the end of the war against Japan. He added that 
he had discussed with Chiang Kai Shek the possi- • 
bility of a system of trusteeship for Indo-China 
which would have the task of preparing the people 
for independence within a definite period of time, 
perhaps 20 to pO years. 

♦ « 

MARSHAL STALIN completely agreed with this . 
view. .l 


DISCUSSIONS REGARDING THE FUTURE STATUS OF FRENCH INDO¬ 
CHINA AND FRENCH PARTICIPATION IN ITS LIBERATION FROM 
JAPANESE OCCUPATION 

. . . * 

memorandum J>y the Secretary of State to President Roosevelt 20 

» m 

Washington’,. January 14,1044. 

Last week in a conversation st which I had with the British Am¬ 
bassador he stated that, according to information from his Foreign 
Office, you had spoken rather definitely during your recent trip of 
your views concerning the future of French Indo-China. According 
to Lord Halifax’ information you had expressed the opinion that 
Indo-China should bo taken away from the French and administered 
by an international trusteeship.” He wondered whether this repre¬ 
sented your final conclusions nrid attached importance to tho matter 
in view of the fact that reports of your alleged conversations would 
undoubtedly get back to the French. I informed the Ambassador that 
I did not know whether you had come to any final conclusions on the 
subject and added that, in my judgment, you and Mr. Churchill would 
find it desirable to talk this matter over fully, deliberately, and per¬ 
haps finally at some future stage. 

• • • * . • * - * ^ 

• * 

* Copy of memorandum obtained from the Franklin IX Roosevelt Library, Hyde 
Park. N.Y. 

a For extract of memorandum of this conversation, dated January 3, 1944, 
see Foreign Relations , The Conferences at Cairo and Tehran, 1943, p. SOI, 
a A memorandum of July 21, 1943, obtained from the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Iiibrarv at Hyde Park. N.Y.. records a statement by President Roosevelt in the 
thirty-third meeting of the Pacific War Council that Indochina should be placed 
under a trusteeship until it was ready for independence. 
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. As of possible interest to you I am enclosing two brief memoranda 
citing the more important public statements or commitments by our¬ 
selves and tbe British with regard to the future of French territory 
after the war. . * .... 

C[ordell] 

, * ^ || * • »• ’ • 

... . : . . [Enclosure 1] . • 



January 7,1944. 


* United States Position With Bespect to French Territory After 

.. ... .•-.*• •. ' the Was . 

... * • * - - • • * * * 


■' During die past tliree years tliere have been a number of public 
pronouncements, as well as unpublished statements, by the President^ 
the Secretary of State, and other high ranking officials of this Govern¬ 
ment regarding the future of French territory after the war. The 
most important of these pronouncements and statements are set forth 
below, . ..... . 

1. In a statement issued on August 2, 1941, concerning the agree¬ 
ment entered into between the French and Japanese Governments re¬ 
garding French Indochina, the Secretary of State said: 24 

“This Government, mindful of its traditional friendship for France, 
has deeply sympathized with the desire of the French people to main¬ 
tain their territories and to preserve them intact. In its relations 
with the French Government at Yichy and with the local French au¬ 
thorities in French territories, the United States will be governed by 
the manifest effectiveness with which those authorities endeavor to 
protect these territories from domination and control by those powers 
which are seeking to extend their rule by force and conquest, or by 

the threat thereof.” (Department of State Press Release No. 374) 

% 

2. In a letter to Marshal Petain in December, 1941, 24 President 
Roosevelt stated that so long as “French sovereign, control remains in 
reality purely French” the American Government has no desire to see 
existing French sovereignty over French North Africa or any of the 

* French colonies “pass to the control of any other nation”. 

3. A State Department press release of March 2, 1942 25 (No. 85) 
relative to the situation in New Caledonia, included the following 
words: 

“Hie policy of the Government of the United States as regards 
France and French territory has been based upon the maintenance of 


• a For complete text of statement, see Department of State Bulletin, August 2, 

ion, p. sr. 

**For text of letter of December 27,1041, see Foreign Relations, 1041, vol. it, 
p. 205. 

•Department of State Bulletin, March 7* 1942, p. 208. 

♦ ■ • • * * 
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the integrity of France and of tlie French empire and of the eventual 

restoration of the complete independence of all French territories.” 

• • « • » 

Tho above statement was qualified by the following words: . 

“In its relations with the local French authorities in French terri¬ 
tories the United States has been and will continue to be governed by 
the manifest effectiveness with which those authorities endeavor to 
protect their territories from domination and control by the common 
enemv.” 

* ' . 

• * • r 

4 

4. In a note of April 13,1942, 26 to the French Ambassador at Wash-* 
ington, relative to the establishing of an American consular estabr* 
lishment at Brazzaville, the Acting Secretary of State said: 

“The Government of the United States recognizes the sovereign 
jurisdiction of the people of Francs over the territory of France and 
over French possessions overseas. The Government of the United 
States fervently hopes that it may see tl\Q reestablishment of the inde¬ 
pendence of France and of the integrity of French territory.” 

5. At his press conference on May 21,1942, in reply to an inquiry . 
as to whether the United States considered itself bound to the res¬ 
toration of the whole French Empire after the war, the Secretary of 
State said that this question had not arisen. 

6. In an unpublished letter of November 2,1942, to General Giraud, 
the President’s Personal Representative, Mr. Murphy, wrote: 

“It is thoroughly understood that French sovereignty will be re¬ 
established as soon as possible throughout all the territory, metropoli¬ 
tan and colonial, over which flew the French flag in 1939.” 

7. The landing of American forces in Forth Africa on November 3, 
1942, 27 was the occasion for a number of assurances to the French 
people regarding American motives^ Among them were the 
following: 

• - * * ■ * ■ • 

In his message to Marshal Petain ss the President said: 

• • - . • 

_ “I need not tell you that the ultimate and greater aim is the libera- . 

tion of France and its empire from the Axis yoke.” 

* . . •* 

* . 

The President’s message 59 to Admiral Esteva, Resident General at 
Tunis, concluded with these words: 

“I know that I may count on your understanding of American 
friendship for France and American determination to liberate the 
French empire from the domination of its oppressors.” 


* Foreign Relztioiu, 1942, vol. n, p. 561. - : ; 

"For correspondence concerning the landings of November §, 1942, see ibid., 
pp. 429-432. : 

• “Department of State Bulletin, November 14,1942, pp. 904, 905. 

*lbid. 9 p. 90S. . 
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In his broadcast to the French people on November 8 30 the Presi¬ 
dent said: ’ ' •* .' 

# 

“We assure you that once the menace of Germany and Italy is 
removed from you, we shall quit your territory at once.” 

8. The preamble of the unpublished Clark-Darlan Agreement of 
November 22,1942, 111 contains the following words: 

“It has been agreed by all French elements concerned and United 
• •States military authorities that French forces will aid and support 
the forces of the United States and their allies to expel from the soil' 
of Africa the common enemy, to liberate France and restore integrally 
the French Empire.” . . 

* » m , 

.... * lEndosure 21 

January 7, 1944. 

... . . # 

• * 

■ • » - • . ^ • 

British Position* With Respect to French Territory After . 

. the War 

% * 

— • 

• • 

Prime Minister Churchill has more than once expressed the desire 
to see France, including Alsace-Lorraine, restored, and both Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden 32 have repeatedly denied any territorial am¬ 
bitions on the part of Great Britain with respect to the French 
Empire. 

1. On June 10, 1941, the Prime Minister assured the House of 

Commons 33 that 

« 

“We have no territorial designs in Syria or anywhere else in French 
territory”! 

• • . . 

and subsequently, on November 10,1942, he said: 34 

“For ourselves we have no wish but to see France free and strong, 
with her empire gathered roimd her and with Alsace-Lorraine re- 
- stored. We covet no French territory. We have no acquisitive de- 
: dsns or ambitions in North Africa or any other cart of the world.” 

These commitments, however, are not interpreted by the British . 
Government as including any guarantee of particular frontiers or of 
the integrity of the French Empire. The British Foreign Secre- . 
tary, in a letter to the American Ambassador on November 16,1942, 33 
stated: 

♦ 

' J “You will see that we have taken care to avoid guaranteeing the 

integrity of the French Empire and have concentrated upon assert-" 

ing our intention to restore ‘the independence and greatness of France* 

8nd denying any desire to annex French territory. . 

■ 

* Department of State Bulletin, November 14,1942, p. 802. ' - 

u Foreign Relations , 1042, yoL ii, p. 453. - 

** Anthony Eden, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons. 5th series, voL 372, coL 157. 

*For entire text of speech, see the London Times , November 11, 1242, p. & 
"Not printed. * . ■ » 
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Much earlier, in connection with his note of August 7, .19-1.0, to 
General tie Gaulle, Mr. Churchill, in an unpublished letter of the 

same date, had said: 

* » ' 

( , * 

m 

“I think It necessary to put on record that the c spression ‘full res- 
' toration of tire independence and greatness of Franco’ has no precise 
relation to territorial frontiers. "We have not been able to guarantee 
such frontiers in respect of any nation now acting with us, but, of 
course, we shall do our best.” 

2. Like tire United States, the British Government has made a 
number of commitments relative to the maintenance of French 
sovereignty in North Africa, and on March 17,1943, the Lord Privy 

Seal stated in the House of Lords 33 that . ' • \ 

„ * • * • ■*« 

“North Africa is French territory”; .... .1' 

* • 
and 

“The relationship of the British and United States Commanders 
is not that of an occupying power toward the local authority of an 
occupied region”. 


•., Memorandum by President Roosevelt to the Secretary of State ST 


[Washington,] January 24,1944. 

I saw Halifax , last week and told him quite frankly that it was 
perfectly true that I had, for over a year, expressed the opinion that 
Indo-China should not go back to France but that it should be ad¬ 
ministered by an international trusteeship. France has had the coun¬ 
try—thirty million inhabitants for nearly one hundred years, and the 
people are worse off than they were at the beginning. 

As a matter of interest, I am wholeheartedly supported in this view 
; by generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 33 and by Marshal Stalin. 39 I see 
.no reason to play in with the British Foreign Cmce in this matter. 
.The only reason they seem to oppose it is that they fear the effect it 
: wou!d have on their own possessions and those of the Dutch. They 
have never liked tho-idea of trusteeship because it is, in some instances, 
aimed at future independence. This is true in the case of Indo-China. 

Each case must, of course, stand on its own feet, but the case.of Indo- 
■China is perfectly dear. France has milked it for one hundred years. 
The people of Indo-China are entitled to something better than that. 

F[rankixn] D. •E[oose\txt] 


• “See Parl'cmentary Debates, Bouse of Lords, 5th series, vol. 126, coL 737. 
“Copy obtained from the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, NX 
“ President of the National Government of China and Supremo Allied Com- 
-mander of the China Theater. 

* Chairman of the' Council of People's Commissars of the Soviet Union. 
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«• • • 

Memorandum by the Under Secretary of State ( Stettmius) to 

Presided Roosevelt 

« t . * ■ « ■ • • 


. [Washington,] February 17,1944. 

The Civil Affairs Division of tho War Department has indicated 
its desire to proceed at once with civil affairs planning for Indo- 
China and before doing so has requested political guidance from the 
State Department. . 

A number of important decisions depend upon whether French 
troops are to be used in the military operations to regain control of 
Indo-China, and whether French nationals arc to be used in civil 
administration and planning. There is ample evidence that the 
French hope to be consulted and to play a part in driving the Japa¬ 
nese from that area. 

Subject to your approval, the State Department will proceed on 
the assumption that French armed forces will be employed to at. 
■. least some extent in the military operations, and that in the adminis¬ 
tration of Indo-China it will be desirable to employ French nationals 
who have an intimate knowledge of the country and its problems. We 
would assume further that the use of French forces or civilians would 
be without prejudice to the question of the ultimate status of French 
Indo-China and would be related solely to problems directly con¬ 
nected with and flowing* from oossible military operations. 

Edward R. Stettisius, Jr. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATS 
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DIVISION OF >Aa EASTERN AFPAIaS 


July 10, 1$)I|2|. 


FS ' 

Kr. Grew 


Subject: Views of the President with 

hespect to Indochina 


f 

On March 27, 19^3 President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
State Hull, the flight Honorable Anthony Lden, British 
Ambassador Lord Halifax, Kr-« Strang of the British 
Foreign Office, Ambassador Linant, Under Secretary belles, 
and Hr. Harry Hopkins held a general conference at the 
Trfiite House. In the course of the discussion the 
President sugo este< 2 thst trusteeship be set up for Indo¬ 
china. !ir. Lden indicated that he was favorably impressed 
with this proposal. 

» , 

On January 3> 19^4 Secretary of State Hull and the 
British Ambassador Lord Halifax held a conversation at 
the Uepsrt'nent in vhich the British Ambassador remarked 
thst information had come to him from his Foreign Office 
that in a conversation with the Turks, Egyptians and per¬ 
haps others curing his recent trip to the Kesr Last, the 
President spoke rather definitely"about v/hat purported 
to be his views to the effect that Indochina should be 
■ taken awoy from the French and put under an international 
trusteeship, etc. The Ambassador said that of course he . 
had heard the ^resident make remarks like this during 
the past year or more but that the question of whether 

the President’s utterances represent final conclusions 

, « ‘ . * . • 

' . becomes 


X • 



becomes important in view of the fact that it would soon 

get back.to the French, etc. hr. Hull sc id that he knew 

no aior-e about the .matter than.the Ambassador and had 

only heard the President make these remarks occasionally 

just about as tile Ambassador had heard him make them. He 

added that in his judgment, "the rresident and Mr.Churchill 

would find it desirable to talk this matter over fully. 

deliberately one! perhaps finally at some future stage.” 

♦ « 

♦ 

In a memorandum for the rresident of January 14 
Hr. Hull reported his conversation with the British 
Ambassador and asked if the rresident 1 s opinion, pre¬ 
viously expressed, that Indochina should be taken*away 
from the French and administered by an international 
trusteeship, represented his final conclusions on the 
matter. The Secretary stated that he had informed the 
British Ambassador that he did not know whether the rresi¬ 
dent had come to any final conclusion on the subject. 

• 

On February 17 , 1944* in a memorandum for the’Presi¬ 
dent from the Under Secretary, on the subject of Civil 
Affairs problems in Indochina, the statement was made 
that”Subject to your approval, the State Department will 
proceed on the assumption that French armed forces will 
be employed to at least some extent in the military oper¬ 
ations, and that in the administration of Indochina it 
will be desirable to employ French nationals who have an 
intimate knowledge of the country and its problems'.” 

Across the face <?f the dooumsnt the President, in reaffir¬ 
mation of his previously expressed opinion, wrote: “No 
French help in Indochina _country on trusteeship.” 


On February 25, 1>44, in a. memorandum to Mr. Dunn, 
the Under Secretory mentioned the ^resident’s reception 
of the memorandum of February 17 -above referred to*and 
stated that the “rresident expressed the view that no 
French troops whatever should be used in operations 
there ^Tndochina7* He feels the operations should be 
Anglo-American with international trusteeship follov/ing.” 


grafted’ by K. i . Landon; 
initialed.by J. Vi. B J 

♦ 

i ‘ * , - . * * • 

- ■. V. - •• \ 

- • * J 

♦ * * • . v . 
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Memorandum by the Secretary of State to President Roosevelt 

* ■ 

• (WashixgtoxJ August 2G, 1944. 

• • • 

There is attached herewith a copy of an aide-memoire 49 left with 
the Department of State this morning by Lord Halifax in which the 
latter raises certain questions with regard to the French role in mili¬ 
tary operations in the Far East, with particular reference to French 

Indo-China. ........ 

• The Ambassador stated that the question is of considerable urgency 
owing to Mr. Eden’s desire to give an answer on two definite points 
before the latter leaves London on Tuesday, August 29. The two 
specific questions on which Mr. Eden desires to give an affirmative 
answer are: 

(1) The attachment'to the South East Asia Command Headquar- - 
' ters of a French Military Mission under General Blaizot, and 

te * 

p* b . 

*Not printed, but for substance, see Secretary Hull's memorandum of 
October 10, p. 7T5. 



• » 


J? l\ ru>\K,tu 

x 4 * 

(2) The establislunent in India of a “Corps Leger d’Intcrvention” 

winch apparently has already been established at Algiers. 

* 

Although thiso suggestions are ostensibly military in character, 
they hare wide political implications and for this reason they are 
being referred to you for decision. If more time is needed for de¬ 
cision vre can so inform Lord Halifax. 

C[ordell] H[trii] 


S51G.0M/S-:Sii 

• * I 

Memorandum by President Roosevelt to the Secretary of State 

* « 

Washington, August 28,1944. 

In regard to your memorandum of August 26th on the subject of 
questions raced by Lord Halifax in reference to French Indo-China, 
I suggest this matter be deferred until after my meeting with the 
Prime Minister in Quebec. 41 

The same thing applies to the Aide-Memoire covering the French 
Committee’s proposals. 41 It should be remembered that in relation 
to (IV) participation in the planning of political warfare in the Far 
East involves one of the principal partners i.e. China. 

F [RANKLIN'] D. Iv[003EVELT] 


351G.00/S-2614 ... ~ : • : ::, 

. « 

Memorandum by the Secretary of State to President Roosevelt 

. * 

[Washington,] October 10,1944. 


French Participation in Liberation or Indochina 
♦ 

On August 26,1944 I sent you a memorandum with a copy of a 
British aide-memoire dated August 25 stating that the French had 

_l- .1 TV ’ i V T . 1 <*. - 

&CUUCOI.OU XllAlrldU UIJUXUV J.1 UXm 

. . ■ • ■ * * 1 • • 

(a) Sending a French Military Mission under General Blaizot to 
be attached to SEAC 43 headquarters; 

(l) Sending to India a light intervention force for later use in 
Indochina; 

(fl) Sending, later on, a French expeditionary force to participate 
in the liberation of Indochina; 

(d) Participation by the French in planning the war against 
Japan; 

(«) Participation by the French in planning political warfare in 
theFarEast. . . 


“Documentation on the Second Quebec Conference, September 11-16, 1914, 
Is scheduled for public,! lion in a subsequent volume of Foreign Relations. 

°For substance of French, proposals, see Secretary Hull’s memorandum, of 
October 10, infra. . s. 

43 South East Asia Command. - 
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The British requested American concurrence on the first two points 
by August 20. You informed me orally that you planned to discuss 
the French proposals with the British Prime Minister at Quebec; 
accordingly no reply has been made to the British aide-memoires: 

The Consul at Colombo has reported that on October 4 it was learned 
from an unimpeachable source that tho British plan to bring a French 
Mission, under General Blaizot to SEAC headquarters in the immecli- . 
ate future; that full collaboration is to be given the French Mission 
which will participate officially in activities of die SEAC; diat as 
American agreement has not been obtained, the Mission will be ostensi¬ 
bly unofficial and will be housed at first in a hotel; that as soon as the 
concurrence of the Allies is forthcoming it is planned to move the 
Mission into permanent quarters; and that French parachutists are 
continuing to be trained by the British in groups of four or five for 
clandestine activities in Indochina. 

As you will recall, the British proposed in their aide-memoire that. 
all details of French political warfare relating to Indochina should 
be a matter for arrangement between SEAC and the French Military 
Mission, although, according to die latest information in the Depart- 
, jnent, Indochina is in die China dieater and not in the SEAC theater. 

. Will you inform me whether die reported sending of this Mission 
is in accordance with any understanding which niay have been reached 
with Mr. Churchill-on the French requests together with an indica¬ 
tion of whether you desire the Department to take any action ? 



C[obdell] H[ullJ 


. -- — - - •; 

f .* , 1 * , 1 * ^ * 

* 8316 . 48 / 10-1014 / 

. Memorandum by the Secretary of State to President Roosevelt 

' * . * 

[Washesgtox,] October 13,1944. 
* A letter has been .received from General Donovan, Director of the 
Office of Strategic Services, asking the views of the State Department 
on the following contemplated operations; 

• 

■ “The staff of the Theater Commander for the CBI M theater has 
. under consideration operational plans involving the furnishing of 
' supplies and equipment to resistance groups. It is contemplated that 
these operations will be under American command although there will 
be collaboration with the French.” 



In amplification of the foregoing, it was explained orally that the 
proposed assistance would be to resistance groups within Indochina; 
that the proposed collaboration would be with die French Military 
Mission at Chungking; that such collaboration would not prevent 



PRANCE 

V* • • 

assistance to all resistance groups -whether French or native, but that 
without such collaboration, it would not be possible effectively to 
assist resistance groups among the French military forces in Indo¬ 
china, and that this would result in retarding resistance efforts. 

Subject to your approval, the Department will reply to General 
Donovan that it has no objection to furnishing supplies and equip¬ 
ment to resistance groups, both French and native, actually within 
Indochina, nor to American collaboration with the French Military 
Mission at Chungking or other French officers or officials in further¬ 
ance of the contemplated operations or any other military operations 
in Indochina for the defeat of Japan. 

' - " . C[ordell] 


8510.00/10-1644 ; 

Memorandum by President Roosevelt to the Secretary of State 

■Washington-, October 16,1944. 

• _ » 

• In regard to this Indochina matter, it is my judgment on this dato 
that wo should do nothing in regard to resistance groups or in any 
other way in relation to Indochina. You might bring it up to me 
a little later when things are a little clearer. 

FJrankiin] D. R[oqsevelt] 


8S1G.01/11—244 

Memorandum "by the Deputy Director of the Office of European 

. Affairs (Matthews)** 

< • 

.... .. . [Washington,] November 2,1944. 

According to Ambassador Winant’s M recollection, Indochina was- 
dealt with only briefly at the White House conversation on March 27, 

IfllR «T»rl vn editor r»/\nrorcof i/ vne Trifli <7 * Tn f1>o O *T 

m mm ^ •• ■■■ • ■ V*«V «• • 

conversation the question of trusteeship was discussed at some length,. 
Mr. Eden advocating the advantages of national rather than inter¬ 
national administration. There was considerable inconclusive dis- 
cussion as to the degree to which government other than the one- 
having sovereignty or administrative responsibility for a particular 
area might properly intervene in matters involving the administration 

of the area or its relations with other areas. Mr. Eden emphasized 

* • 

_._____ « 

« ’ e * 

* Addressed to the Deputy Director of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs 
(Ballantine) and to the Chief of the Division of Southwest Pacific Affairs 
(Moffat). 

" American Ambassador in the United Kingdom. 

* For correspondence regarding the visit of Mr. Eden to ’Washington, March 12— 

30,1943, see Foreign Relations, 1043, vol. nr, pp. 1 ff 9 ^ - 

554-1S3—*65 —■—Z 0 . - * 
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the belief that the goal foe small colonial* areas should be economic, 
social, and political advancement and an autonomous status rather 
than independence, which would subject them to both economic and 
military dangers. 

The Ambassador does not recall that the question of restoring Indo¬ 
china in full sovereignty in France was discussed at the time but 
' expressed the opinion that tho French will bo highly sensitive about the 
restoration of all parts of their colonial empire to the status quo ante 
and that tho British Government will firmly support the French po¬ 
sition in view of its desire for the closest possible relations with France. 

H. Freeman Matthews 


740.0011 P.W./11-244 . ! 

Memorandum by the Under Sewetary of State (Stetihuus) to 

President Roosevelt * 

•. / • - •. - * _• 

[Washington,] November 2,1944. 

• • Indochina 




m 

; In order that you may be kept fully informed on developments in 
relation to Indochina, there has been prepared the memorandum at¬ 
tached hereto. 

‘ ' Edward E. Steotinius, Jr. 

. ‘ 4 . * 

• • » * *■ ’ * • 

, v . * .... [Annex] 

« * t * • • « • - % , • < 

, • • * * 

[Washington,] November 2,1944. 

* • 

’ " Becent Developments in Relation to Indochina 

The following are recent developments in relation to Indochina: 
Colombo 43 has reported that: 

axlo i^uuSu staff. at headquarters of SDAC has protested to the 
British Chiefs of Staff in London against the inclusion of Indochina 
in the theatre under the new United States Army Commanding Gen- 
•eral in China, urging that Indochina be included in. the SEAC theatre. 
. The French Military Mission, which is large, has arrived in Ceylon 
•and has received American approval and is now recognized openly and 
officially. Apparently, General Blaizot has not yet arrived. Baron 
da Langlade who parachuted into Indochina some weeks ago with 
a letter of introduction from de Gaulle is also in Ceylon. He spent 
•twenty-four hours with French Army officers in Indochina, and stated, 
upon his return that a basis for a French resistance movement exists 


Seat of the American Consulate in Ceylon. 


v.v 
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there, but reportedly declined to say more until Blaizot’s arrival. 
Blaizot, a Lieutenant General, was formerly Chief of Staff in Indo¬ 
china. He is a “colonial” general. . 

Although SEAC was advised specifically that only military, and 
not political, questions might be discussed with the French Mission, 
political questions are in fact under discussion. 

The British SOE 49 which is actively engaged in undercover op¬ 
erations in Indochina has recently received orders from the Foreign 
Office that they should have nothing to do with any Annamite or other 
native organizations in Indochina, but are to devote their efforts to 
the French. 

The O UT 30 representative at New Delhi has received indication that 
the British wish OWI activities directed at the native populations in 
Thailand and Indocliina be eliminated so as not to stir up native re¬ 
sistance to the Japanese and so incite the Japanese to send more troops 
into those areas. Colombo states that it is apparent SOE desires 
severely to restrict OSS Sl operations in the. SEAC theatre and to give 
SOE preeminence or, failing that, to establish combined SOE-OSS 
operations. 

British propaganda agencies are emphasizing the recent appeal by 
the French War Ministry for recruits to participate in the campaign 
for liberation of Indochina on the ground that news of any French 
military efforts to recover Indochina would encourage the. French 
in Indochina. OWI has so far refrained from mentioning the French 
appeal or other phases of French preparations for military participa¬ 
tion fearing the "adverse effect on the native populations in Indo¬ 
china and elsewhere in the Far East on the restoration of the status 

9 * _ _ 

# quo ante which such preparations would appear to imply. OWI has 
specifically requested State Department guidance on United States 
policy in this regard, and have been advised to be silent on the subject 
despite the anticipated Britisli broadcasts. . 

General Donovan has submitted to the Secretary of State a report 
from the OSS representative in SEAC reading in part: 


“There can be little* doubt that the British and Dutch have arrived 
at an agreement with regard to the future of Southeast Asia, and now 
it would, appear that the French .are being brought into the pic¬ 
ture. .. '.** It would appear that the strategy of the British, Dutch 
and French is to win back and control Southeast Asia, m aking the 
fullest use possible of American resources, but foredosing the Ameri-. 
■ cans from any voice in policy matters.” 


• Secret Operations Executive. 

" Office of War Information. 
n Office of Strategic Services. 

** Omission indicated in Urn original memorandum. 
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♦ * * * 

'• - « * I 

Memorandum by President Roosevelt to the Under Secretary of State 

. * (Stettimis) . 

. ' . . • ' •*-. • . 
r ;; Washixgtox, November 3,1944. 

I have yours of November second, enclosing memorandum on re* 
cent developments in relation to Indo-China. I wish you would make 
*■ it clear that: 

1. We must not give American approval to any French military 
mission, as it appears we have done in the first sentence of the first 
paragraph. 

2. Referring to the third paragraph, it must be made clear to all 
our people in the Far East that they can make no decisions on political ■ 

• questions with the French mission or anyone elso. 

3. We have made no final decisions on the future of Indo-China. 
This should be made clear. 

4. In (ho final paragraph it is stated the British and Dutch have 
arrived at an agreement in regard to the future of Southeast Asia 
and are about to bring the French into the picture. It should bo made 
clear to all our people that the United States expects to be consulted 

. with regard to any future of Southeast Asia. I have no objection to 
this being made clear to the British, the Dutch or the French. 

F[kaxkl,ix] D. R[ooseve£,t] 

* * » * , i ■ • 

•• • . ..... ^ 


851G.01/11-444: Telegram * 

• * 

The Ambassador in France ( Caffery ) to the Secretary of State 

* | % ' » 

, « * * 

• >•; Paris, November4,1944—1 p.m. 

: V * [Received. 2:37'p. m.] 

: 316. ReEmbs 279, November 1,4 [5] p. m. ss Chauvel 54 remarked 
yesterday that France is most desirous of participating to the greatest 
ftxtent its caoacitv ceimits in the recovery of Indochina (he 
recalled that little less than a division has been training at two points 
in North Africa for service in the Pacific). He added that there 
is a t oken detachment of a couple of thousand men already in India. 
Moreover, he said'recruiting has been active and training has already 
<.ftTnrnnnr<>ri in metropolitan France for a French expeditionary forcer 
to the Pacific. It is hoped that these forces may eventually amount 
to two normal divisions. Personnel is to be drawn from the regular 
" army and the FF1; 55 the whole force is to be under the command of 
General Blaizot (Corps d’Armee) who recently arrived in India. 


®Not printed. 

M Jean Chauvel, of the French Foreign Office. 
■ Forces Frangaises de Tlnterieur. 
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General Blaizot has been instructed to report to Lord Louis 
Mountbattcn. 5 * 

Adverting to France’s primary interest in Indochina, Chauvel 
made the point that the French Government is interested not only in 
a French force in India but also would be interested in French units 
to bo included in forces which might strike from the Philippines to- 
' ward Indochina if such plans were on. foot. 

' • . • Capeery ' 


740.0011 P.W./11-2344 

*■ . « • * - # 

The British Ambassador ( Halifax) to the Under Secretary of State 
. . (i Stettinius) 

'* • » - • • M ' ■* m 

* . 

Washington, November 23,1944. 

My Dear Ed: I send you herewith an Aide-Memoire concerning 
proposals for the use of the French in pre-operational activities in 
Indo-China. 

This is a matter which Mountbatteh and all of us hare very much 
at heart. Until we have the all-clear from your side he cannot effec¬ 
tively carry out sabotage etc. activities which he is satisfied should 
contribute very considerably to his task. 

You will see that the matter is urgent and I would be grateful if 
you could let us have a very early reply. 

• • V. sin[cerely,] Halifax 

„ ■« * * * * * , • 

• * * * m 

‘ J 4 | ' •* ‘ 4 » * * a m ' * + * * 

[Annex] 

% * 

The British Embassy to the Department of State 

' 9 • ' ' , . • 

4 . 4 • . ’ . t - . . 

Aide-JIeaioi fin 

■ 1. In Ausrust last His Maiestv’s Government invited the concur- 
rence of the United States Government in the following proposals: 

(1) The establishment of a French military mission with the South 
East Asia Command. This would facilitate the work of the Secret 
Operations Executive and of the Office of Strategic Services and 
would serve as the nucleus of the operational headquarters which may 
be required later. The function of the mission would be primarily 
to deal with matters concerning French Indo China and it would not 
participate in questions of general strategy. It would, therefore, 
be much on the same basis as the Dutch and Chinese missions attached 
to the South East Asia Command. 

(2) The establishment in India of a <: Corps Leger d’lntervention” 
composed at the start of 500 men and designed to operate exclusively 
in Indo China on Japanese lines of communication. The activities of 

- - . A ' _ 

% « * t « « • • / ■ • e »• ♦ 

* Supreme Allied Commander. Southeast Asia Command. 
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thig body ■would correspond to those of the American and British 
Secret Operational organizations and its establishment could be with¬ 
out prejudice to the wider question of froin what sources Freach forces 
participating in the Far East should be equipped. _ _ 

(3) French participation in the planning of political warfare in 

the Far East. This would be a matter for arrangement between the 

South East Asia* Command and the French Military Mission. 

. • 

2. The United States Chiefs of Staff, from a militaiy point of view 
concurred with these proposals except that they believe that French 

• participation in the planning of political warfare should be restricted 
to the area of the South East Asia Command. No further action 
could be taken by them in this matter as it was understood that the 
President had expressed the desire first to discuss the question of 
French Indo China orally with the Prime Minister. ■ 

3. The United States Chiefs of .Staff took occasion to point out 
that in their view, French Indo China was part, not of South East 
Asia Command, but of the China Theatre and was an American 
sphere of strategic responsibility. They recognised that an oral un¬ 
derstanding had been coine to between Admiral Mountbatten and the 
Generalissimo by which both Commanders would be free to attack 
Thailand and French Indo China, and boundaries between the two 
Theatres would be decided at an appropriate time in the light of 
progress made by the two forces. 

4. This agreement was recognised by the Generalissimo after 
Sextant n as applying to preoperational activities. It has however 
never been formally confirmed by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

5. No f urther steps could be taken in obtaining the necessary ap¬ 
proval by the Combined Chiefs of Staff to the proposals outlined iii 
paragraph 1 of this aide-memoire until the President and the. Prime 

. Minister had had an opportunity to discuss them. It was anticipated 
.. . that this discussion would take place at the Quebec Conference, but 
in fact the subject was never raised. Consequently no further prog¬ 
ress has been made in this matter which is becoming increasingly 
urgent. 

6. Admiral Mountbatten is strongly of the opinion that useful and 
important work on irregular lines could immediately be done in 
French Indo China. The French Army and Civil Sendee are un¬ 
questionably anxious to take part in the liberation of the country 
from the Japanese and constitute virtually a well-organised and 
ready-made Maquis. 3 * The secret organisations operating from 

South East Asia Command have made contact with these elements 

• _ « 

* . ; . ■ * 

• *€ode word for fhe Cairo Conference of December, 1143; for correspondence 
on this Conference, see Foreign Relation The Conferences at Cairo and Tehran* 
19*3. 

•French underground force. 
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and are now in regular communication with them. All that is-ncces- 
sary to exploit the situation is the presence in South East Asia Com¬ 
mand of the necessary French personnel from whom alone the French 
in French Indo China will take the direction necessary to produce 
the action required. / - 

7. Admiral Mountbatten has pointed out that French Indo China 
. constitutes an area of vital importance to the operation of his Com-. 

mand since it lies on the Japanese land and air reinforcement route to 
Burma and Malaya. Irregular activities therefore*on the lines en¬ 
visaged in the proposals which are the subject of this aide-memoire 
are for him a matter of urgency. * *_ v • - 

8. His Majesty's Government, therefore, earnestly hope that the 
* United States Government will concur as to the desirability and 

urgency of pushing on with the irregular operations outlined above 
and will take such action as will make possible the issue of a directive 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff (a) confirming the oral understand¬ 
ing already existing between the Generalissimo and Admiral Mount- 
batten, and (5) approving the program set out in the opening para¬ 
graph of this aide-memoire . Such action would in no way prejudice 
the question of the ultimate settlement of the boundary between the 
China Theatre and the South East Asia Command, which, by the 
agreement between Admiral Mountbatten and the Generalissimo, is 
at present left open, nor the wider question of the participation of 
regular French armed forces in the Far Eastern War. 

Washington, 22 November, 1944. 


8910 . 01 / 12-2744 . • 

Memorandum by the Secretary of State to President Roosevelt 

■ * . 

[Washington,] December 27,1944. 

With reference to the. British aide-memoire of November 22, re¬ 
questing approval of the French Military Mission to the Southeast 
Asia Command and French military participation in the liberation 
of Indochina, a proposed reply to which was sent to you with a memo¬ 
randum on December 11," the British are obviously perturbed about 
the situation. 

. 

On December $ Lord Halifax called at his request and stressed to 
me the importance of a prompt reply." • *■ 

Ambassador Winant has now reported that Mr. Bennett, head of 
the Far Eastern Department in the British Foreign Office, has ex¬ 
pressed his cone ;rn that the United States apparently has not yet de- 

• Memorandum not printed; proposed reply not found In Department files* 

" Memorandum by.the Secretary of State of this conversation not printed. 
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♦ • 

* term’med upon its policy towards Indochina. Mr. Bennett stated that 
. it would bo difficult to deny French participation in the liberation of 
Indochina in light of the* increasing strength of the French Govern¬ 
ment in world affairs, and that unless a policy to bo followed toward 
Indochina is mutually agreed between our two Governments, circum¬ 
stances may arise at any moment which will place our two Govern¬ 
ments in a very awkward situation. Although Mr. Bennett was 
expressing his personal views only, Mr. IVinant stated his belief that 
the Foreign Oi2ce generally shares these views. 

In a conversation yesterday Lord Halifax again referred to the 
importance which his Government attaches to a prompt decision on 
the questions raised in his aide-memoire. 

Edward R. Stettinios, Jr. 


1 

EXTRACT FROM STETTIMIUS DI'i>Y ' 

. 

' 

* • . • 


Regarding the Fronch saboteurs for Indo-China, to servo undo 
Moufirebatten, the President replied to Secretory Stottinius on 
January 1 (19^5): 

. * • 

« « 

• * 

• I still do not want to get nixed up in any 
Indo-China decision. It is a natter for 
postwar, —- .,, I do not went to get nixed 
up in ary nilitary effort toward tho libera¬ 
tion of Indo-China fron tho Japanese,— You' 
can toll Halifax that I nadethis very clear 
to Mr, Churchill. Fron both the nilitary and 
civil, point of view, action at this tine is 
prenaturo. 




opy in ED. 
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The Honorable, \ 

* - ■ *, *. 

The Secretary of State 

4 . * 

Dear 15% Secretary: 


y:^ > i iq. *> : * 


- ‘ $ 


■ Reference is cade to your letter of December 22, p ~~l ! 
1944, in Tthieh you suggest that 1 nay wish to consider / ffT* 
whether American participation in certain actions regarding. L!f -v 
,a French Sroediticnaiy Force to participate in the libara- 
•tion of Indochina and a light intervention force for clandes¬ 
tine operations in Indochina is consistent with the instructions 
froa the President* .-• -. 

. • . . • % ;.-*•• .j; . • > 

* , » * . » # • ■ ■ * 

The French hare corannicated their plans to fora tun 
divisions for Far Eastern service to the Coahined Chiefs of 
Staff who are now considering the natter.. The U*S. Chiefs of 

Staff are aware of the President's instructions. 

* ’ «. * ‘ # *.’•* * * 

— ‘ ■ * * ® t * 

- lath regard to the report that weeJdy conversations 
are being held between representatives of SH/VSF's Intelligence 
Section and representatives of the French General Staff, British 
SG3 and CSS,* to discuss Far Eastern affairs. General Eisenhower 
has been furnished the President's instructions for his guidance 
in the natter of Anericaa participation. f.//--' 

•' ♦* 1 ’ 4 * a ■ f i. ' * ^ ‘ i * m 

*. 1 . ■ . . - • ; ■ i • w- “ * » * ■ 

; . / # V . Sineereiy yours, *. : V ‘ 


• • v ■: 


<•: / t 


Secretary of TJhr. 3 
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■ > • • ■» ' 

The Ambassador in China {Hurley) to the Secretary of State 

. 

* Cncxciaxc, February 0,104."—2 p.m. 

[Received 2:25 p. m.J 

177. ReEmbs 116, January 2C, 3 p.m.* (1) Following is substance of 


* Xi>t printed. 

infervi ew of February 2 between French Military Attache and Gen¬ 
eral WwlenieviiuJLyvhidLl^l^rJu^.rtUthori^etLiucutoureporLtQ^Stato^ 

•tr. Gen. Albert C. WMem eycr. Commanding General of United States Forces, • 
Chiu a Theater. ' 

Department: Japanese are now assuming a more exacting and arro¬ 
gant role in Indochina where they are concentrating stronger forces. 
Should they demand that French troops disarm and disband, those 
who can will disperse into hills where they will continue to conduct 
underground and gueyilhi activities, hut some units may be compelled 
to retire to Yunnan. In such event, they would urgently require 
medical ami communications equipment. Tie expressed special con¬ 
cern over the attitude of the Chinese toward those troops who might he 
forced over the frontier into China and suggested that a competent 
member of the French mission now with General Ulatrattcn be des¬ 
patched to Chungking its liaison officer at American headquarters here. 

(2) Consonant with standing instructions from War and State 
Departments, Geneval Wedemever reports he has maintaineil non- 
committal policy vis-a-vis Indochina. In this particular instance lie- 
stjrtes'li’e in formwl French Militarv Attache that situation latter 




dcscrihe<i was probably well* known to leaders of French and Amerr- 
csin Governments nndAliat it would have to be dealt with by competent 
higher aurhorirics. Tins Embassy has consistently advised the 
French here that policy on Indochina must originate in Washington 
and Paris, not in Chungking. Wedomever states that. Frenclijirc'. 
volunta ri ly f urnishing valuable.information to liis hea.clquartersand' 

14th Air Force and would like this to lie corn inwed._ _ ‘ 

- --- -—--HCRt.EV 



YALTA CONFERENCE 

m m 

, ♦ 1 

• ^ 

« • « • 

Extract from Memorandum of Conversation 
between President P.oosevelt and 
Marshal Stalin, Livadia Falace, 

February 8, 19^5> 3:45 p.m.* 

♦ . . 

• . • 

* • « 

TOE PRESIDENT then said he also had in mind a'" 
trusteeship for Indochina. He added that the 
British did not approve of this idea as they wished 
to give it back to the French since they feared 
the implications of a trusteeship as it might 
affect Burma. * • 

. 

MARSHAL STALIN remarked that the British had 
lost Burma once through reliance on Indochina, 
aid it was not his opinion that Britain was a j 
sure country to protect this area.. He added 
that he thought Indochina was a very important area. 

THE PRESIDENT said that the Indochinese 
were people of small stature, like the Javanese 
and Burmese, and were not warlike. He added that 
. France had done nothing to improve the natives 
since she had the colony. He said that General 
de Gaulle had asked for ships to transport French 
forces to Indochina. 

. * 

MARSHAL STALIN Inquired, where de Gaulle was 
erolmr to <ret the t.r»oons, 

' • . - v ' 

THE PRESIDENT replied that de Gaulle said he 
was going to find the troops when the President 
could find the ships, but the President added that up 
to the present he had been unable, to find the ships. 


^"Handbook of Far Eastern Conference Discus¬ 
sions" (Historical Division Research Project No. 62,. 
•November 1949)* pp. E24-E25> top secret. 
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DIVISION" OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 

. *> - <<uvl t • 

r- February 14^1945 
Culbertson i ^ ur-j T 

Hickerson \ v •«*, hickersow / 

DuVin x 'o v > -. • 

' 7 , 

With reference to the* attached 
despatch from Chungking, I fear that there 
is a lump in the General’s mashed potatoes* 
,1 gather that he speaks his mind to the 
representatives of the "imperialistic 
powers" and then announces that he is not 
responsible for our policy. All in all 
it strikes me-as a rather extraordinary 
performance. 

, ♦ * * * * ‘ . * 

, * 

The attached note from-the French is 
also an extraordinary document for one 

Embassy to deliver to another* 

.*.• >..♦•• • . • * • < 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
, *• 
Chungking, China 
January 31, 1945 
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kj >.Mr. Achilles Clarac, Counselor of .the French Embassy, 

'"called on Counselor-Atcheson on January 26, 1945 and handed 
him the enclosed "note" in French with English translation * 
which he requested be forwarded to the American Government.. 

'ihe note appears to be self-explanatory. Mr, Atcheson made' 
no comment to Mr. Clarac in regard to its contents. r.-- 

• • • • • . I * * 

• • ‘ ’-.A.'''., . ... •••'<• .... . 

I am forwarding the note without talcing any other action 
ending instructions from the Department in regard to policy 
l toward Indochina. So far as I am personally• concerned, •! . 

have let the diplomatic representatives of the so-called j 
Imperialistic governments with interests in southeast Asia i ; 
know that I am personally opposed to imperialism but that j .; 

I am not making the policy of the United States on that ; - ^ , 
subject * I have remarked to them that the United States is: • 
committed to the proposition that governments should derive 
- their just powers from the consent of the governed. I have 
/said that I personally adhere to the principles of the Atlantic 
•Charter which .provides that we shall "respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of government tinder which they will 
live”. I have -commented that French imperialism and French 
monopolies in Indochina seem to me to be in conflict with those 
principles. However, I have emphasized, as Indicated above,^ ^ 
.. that I am personally not making the policy of my Government,^, 

^ I have accordingly suggested to the French that they should o 
look to Washington and Paris and not to U3 here for clarification 
..‘..of America's policy in regard to Indochina. . P l " 

* , * * ' ♦ 

- In connection with ray opinion on this subject I refer 
also to the speeches made early in the war by Prime Minister) 
Churchill, Secretary Hull and President Roosevelt which indii ; 
cate clearly the principles of liberty for which we are j ; . 
fighting. ..These principles are also set out definitely in ' - 


the Atlantic Charter* -• ^..s* - 
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One aspect of the maneuvers in China or''the imperialistic 
powers which has struck me since the beginning of my sojourn 
here is the assistance rendered to them (especially to the 
British) by American lend lease* The British intelligence ... v" 

. and other agencies in China arc supplied by air in lend lease 
planes. General A. Carton de Wiart, Personal Representative , 
of Mr* Churchill and head of most of the widespread British 
intelligence system in China, has a personal American lend 
lease plane. It has been my observation that British agents 
here are opposed—some of them frankly so—to our policy of 
working for a strong, united and democratic China, China is 
not, of course, the only part of the world in which American 
lend lease has been used, is being used and will be used for.-:., 
the purpose of defeating the principles for which we profess 
to be fighting this war. I do not blame the British or other • 
lend lease beneficiary governments for employing lend lease . 
i or other aid to attain their ends. I feel that it is at 
\ least in part our fault that, they are able so to do, Erom - 
my observations in China I am of the opinion that responsibility 
for this situation rests in considerable measure upon ourselves 
for failure to implement concretely the policy to which we are 
committed. The apparent continuing lack of affirmative...;. • t 
American policy on the question of the future status of . • 
Indochina will eventually result in a vitiation of what. I 
understand to be among the fundamentals of our war aims 
.insofar as that .country is concerned.' .w.., -sin now*snr.*• 
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(Enclosure to Despatch. Ko» 111.* dated January 31. 

from* the American Embassy. Chungking* China.) ' 








GOUVSRNEtlSNT PRCYIS0IR3 D2 LA REPOBLIQUE FRANCAISE 
* AMBASSADS D3 FRANCE-EN..CHINE ‘ ”. 
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Tchongking, 1 © 20 th January 1945 
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• The political position taken, by. the Provisional.^. .* ., h . - 
Government of .the French Republic regarding Indochina is"’.. 
plain* A few sentences will be sufficient to. make it dear* 

/ * *• '*?. f* ’ : f t ♦ * • j * -V-. * f *J • v *v> - 1 * •- .•* •» * •*. 

First, France cannot admit any discussion about the’ 
principle of her establishment in Indochina* Her presence 
founded on agreements consistent with international law and 
established on the immense task carried out. by her for the 
sake of the Indochinese population has never been disputed 
by any Power. The occupation of Indochina by the Japanese 
has not changed anything in that state of things* This 
occupation is nothing but a war incident similar to the 
invasion by the Japanese forces of Kalaya, of the Netherlands 
East Indies and Burma* The activity of the underground 
movement, the formation of the expeditionary forces that ire 
are ready to send to the Far East, are a clear proof of 
the energy with which France intends to take, part in the 
liberation of those of her territories that have been 
momentarily torn away from her by the enemy* 
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to consider with its allies all the measures that may be 
taken to insure security and peace for the future in the 
Pacific area; .it expects that its participation in those 
measures will be the one it is entitled to get owing to 

the importance of French interests in the Far East* 

. •* ■ * 
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Furthermore, the French Government has already fixed 
fit the Brazzaville conference the principles of the policy 
it means to‘follow in its overseas possessions* Accordingly 
it will set up together with the populations concerned • 

. the status of Indochina on a basis that will secure for 
the Union a satisfactory autonomy within the frame of the 
•French Empire* Besides, Indochina will be granted ah 
economic regime that-will enable her to profit widely by 
the advantages of international competition* Such decisions, 
having no International character, come'within the competence 
of the French Government only. Thoroughly* aware of the 
' importance of the principles at stake in the present war, . 
France will not shrink from her responsibilities* 



For the time being, however, France's ooncern in 
the Far East is mainly military* Aa early as June-1943# 
the French Committee of National Liberation made it known 
to its allies that it considered that zone as one where it 
would be extremely desirable for all the interested parties 
.. to set uo a thbrough military collaboration* On the 4th 
pf October 1943, it decided to form an Expeditionary Foroe 
that would take part in western Pacific operations and in 
the liberation of Indochina* In the meanwhile the French 
Government has established in Indochina itself a network of 
- connections with the French and Indochinese underground* 

By this action, the efficacity of which has been proved by 
the Frenoh Forces of the Interior in France, it will 
‘ support the assault of the forces attacking from without * 
and* help them in their task in a way that can be decisive* 


’ 'The French Government has informed Ylashington and 
London of all the-measures it has taken in that respect. 

It asked several times that the Expeditionary Forces should 
be sent on the spot and used to. the best; but the answer 
was that the decision belonged to President Roosevelt and 
| the- Combined Chiefs of Staff. This agreement has not yet 
been given. -Yet, the French Government is prepared to have 
its expeditionary forces used on the American as well as 
'.on the British theatre of operations., Considering there- - 
-.fore the part France is entitled to ask and ready to take 
in the military operations in the Paoifio, it would be 
advisable • that she should be admitted to the Pacific YJar!-> 
[Council and. particularly to the Sub-Committee responsible 
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The Ambassador m France (Cafiery) to the Secretary of Stote 

♦ « , , , 

* ' _ * * 

Paris, Mutch 13,1045—7 p. m. 
[Received March 14—1:33 p. mjf 

119fi, General <le Gaulle 15 asked me to come to see him at 6. He* 

% 


13 Gciu nund<* cle fiaullc, Head o( ilu* 1‘rovlsfouul French Guvemmout* 
spoke in very quiet, affable, friendly fashion, but this is what he said 
“We have received word that our troops still lighting in Indochina’ 
have annea led-foguiid-to-vour-militAryi-imtliorities i» filing and the I 
British military authorities in Burma.. Weji&yp received_woyd that *[ 
the y.r epl ied.tha t under instructions no .aid could lie sent.[*] They I 
were given to understand that the British simply followed our lead. 

He said also that several expeditionary forces for Indochina had 
been prepared: Some'troops were in North Africa, some in southern 
France and some in Madagascar, and the British had promised to 
transport them but- at the last minute they were given to understand 
that- owing to American insistence they could not transport them. He 
observed: “This worries me a great deal for obvious reasons and it 

comes at a particularly inopportune tinic. As I told Mr. Hopkins^ • 
- : — I 

w Harry 7*- Hrniklus, Special Assistant to President Roosevelt. 


when he was here, we do not understand your policy. ’ What are you • 
driving at ? Do yon want us to become, for example, one of the fed¬ 
erated stares under the Russian aegis? The Russians are advancing 
apace as you well know. When Germany falls they will be upon ns. 
If the public here comes to realize that you are against us in Indochina 
there will bo terrific disappointment and nobody knows to what that 
will lead. We do not want , to become Communist; we do not want- to 
fail into the Russian orbit, but I hope that you do not push ns into it.” 

He then went on*to say that difficulties were being created too in re¬ 
gard to tiro promised armament—difficulties he could not understand 


unless that were part of our policy too. I told him I had been given 
to understand that the armament was arriving here.as promised. 

. In a ny-event, I said, I would telegraph at "once to'Washington all_ 
that he had said* .* 
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DLP ‘tfluLK i' 0? STATE 
Yiashington 

March 16, 1945 



m£Qnt3*BW S’On THE rlxLSIDENT 


Subject: Indo-China . 



Communications have been received from the Provisional. 

Government of the French Republic asking for: 

■ * 


(1) Assistance for the resistance groups now 

fighting the Japanese in Indo-China. 

• • 

(2) Conclusion of a civil affairs agreement 

covering possible future operations in Indo-China. 

, • 

m • 

These memoranda have been referred to the Joint j 
Chiefs of Staff in order to obtain their views concerning . 
the military aspects of the problems, and 1 shall communi¬ 
cate with you further on the subject upon receipt of the 
Joint Chiefs 1 reply. 

Attached herewith is the text of a recent telegram 
from ambassador Ceffery describing his conversation v/ith 
General de Gaulle on the subject of Indo-China. From 
this telegram and de Gaulle *s speech of March l4, it 
appears that this Government may be made to appear respon¬ 
sible for the weakness of the resistance to Japen in . 
Indo-China. The Eritish may likewise be expected to 
encourage this vie?/* It seems to me that without prej¬ 
udicing in any way .our position regarding the future of . 
Indo-China we can combat this trend, by making public our 
desire to render such assistance as may be warranted by 
the circumstances and by the plans to vhich we are already 
committed in the Pacific area. To this end I attach a 
draft of a suggested statement for publication, subject 

to your approval, by the State Department. 

• • • • ■ . • .* 

.* /s/S. h. Stettinius, Jr, . 

• * ■ ’• • ■ . 

• . t . . ■ » , . * 

*’ ■ - m m » 

Enclosures: ' 

1. Proposed Statement. 

*.2. Copy, of telegram. . ; 

from Ambassador Caffery>tnot included here]. 
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\ -The action of the Japanese Government ih tearing 
$v?ay the veil vath which it for so lon^, attempted to 
cloak its domination of Indo-China is a direct conse¬ 
quence of the ever-mounting pressure which our arms 
are applying to the Japanese Empire* It is a link in 
the chain of events which began so disastrously in the 
summer of \Skl with the Franco-Japanese agreement for 
the “common defense" of Indo-Chins. It is clear that 
this latest step in the Japanese program will in the 
long run prove to be of no avail. 

* ■ 


The Provisional Government of the French Republic 
has requested armed assistance for those v/ho are resist¬ 
ing the Japanese forces in Ir.do-Chinu. In accordance 
with its constant desire to aid all those who are willing 
to take up arms against our common enemies, this Govern¬ 
ment will do all it can to be of assistance in the present 
situation, consistent with plans to which it is already 
committed and with the operations now taking place in the 
Pacific* It goes without saying that all this country’s 
available resources are being devoted to the defeat of 
our enemies and they will continue to be employed in the 
manner best calculated to hasten their downfall. 
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March 17, 1945 
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The Secretary of State 




l • . . • 1 * * 

• - • 

By direction of the President, there is 
returned herewith Secretary of State Memorandum of 
16 March, subject Indo-China, vhich includes a pro¬ 
posed statement on the Japanese action in Indo-China* 


The President is of the opinion that it is 
inadvisable.at the present time to issue the proposed 
statement. • 1 . 


/s/ ’Millam 1). Leahy 


740.8011 IMW/a-lfUr* 

Memorandum of Conversation* by the JCwhiFant Secret ary of State 

(Dunn) 

[Wasiiixgtox*] March 19,1945* 

Yesierday afternoon (Sunday) about six o’clock the French Am¬ 
bassador called me by Telephone and asked whether he could come t * 
to see me. I immediately offered to go to the Embassy, which he 
accepted. When I arrived there he informed me that under instruc¬ 
tions from his Government, Admiral Fenard \vas^hiking-up_wUlu 
Admiral Leahy 16 the following matter. • 


“Atlui. William D. Leahy, Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Xavy. 

He said the Fourteenth Air.FQrc(L.QLthe^JCnited^tates>forces.in 
China had phines loaded ajidjill ready to. transport supplies and munk.. 
^tions to units.of the French forces in Indo-China which* were mist- 
*ing the imposition of total control over Indo-China by the Japanese, 
this imposition^ having lx'en recently inaugurated by the Japanese 
forces in Indo-China. He said the French Government had direct 
reports from the resistance forces in Indo-China to the effect that 
if tliev were "ranted assistance thev would be able to make a very 
good showing against the Japanese effort to take over the whole coun¬ 
try. He said that his Government requested that authorization be 
given by the United States Chiefs of Staff to send these supplies for- 
ward toTheErench.; that Admiral Fenard was making this request of 
Admiral Le ahy and he asked the State Department to make a similar 
request of the President for authorization for United States assist¬ 
ance to these resistance forces. 

♦ 

Mr. Srcno ^A^istnuLSemiM^tJE^te'ki^ iMwd me th is mom - 
ing_tt>_say that. Admiral Fenard had made the above request to Ad¬ 
miral . Leahy and tlvat-.Adm.invl. XeahyJmd_aut.horized.J]ieJ5Ru* 
Departme nt to sendi a message, to . General Al’edemeyeu. giving, him., 

authority to send whatever assistance could be spared without, « 
lutin'Awing- with the war cirort of the American and Chinese forces. 

Mr. MoOlov said he would send me a copy of the authorization which 
was being sent to Genera l AVcdemcyer, for our iiiformatioiv. I am 
asking Mr. Uohlen w to disn iss tins matter a little further with Ad- 

^Charles K. KoUleu. Assistant to the Secrotury of State. 
minil Leahy a s it has occurred to me that it might be well for this 
"Department to lie in a position to inform the French Ambassador 
here of the action which has heen taken in response to his request and 
also to inform Ambassador Cutlery in Paris in order that he may know 
the latent developments in this situation. 

Jaicks Clement Dcns? 
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Fourteenth Air Force ia reported by Admiral-Fenard 
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details uiU follorr, but for the present, xiithin the 
limitations imposed by above policy, operations ag 
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undertaken by the Fourteenth Air Force* 
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The Stew fury of StutT fo'.ttiS T/e'nch‘ii , orbif>Jh^^(]}onnet) 

« . « - i 

Tho Secretary of State presents his compliments to His Excellency 
the Ambassador of the French. Republic and acknowledges the receipt 
of the Embassy’s note Xo. 30:} of March 12,1945 on the matter of the 
Japanese occupation of French Indo-China. 

The Government of the United States has given most careful and - 
sympathetic consideration to the subject matter of the communication 
of the Provisional Government of the French Republic. _ It- has also 
given consideration to all available information in regard to recent 
events in Indo-China. The deep concern of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment in regard to the situation is fully appreciated. 

"With regard to the request that the Government of tho United States 
intervene with the Combine d Chiefs of Staff to the end that Allied 
Fovces in :.»c Far East will jamii sli imm ediate assistance to the French 
resistance in Indo-China, it is noted that this subject's already be fore 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff in the form of a letter from General de 
St. Didievand there accordingly appeals to lx» no reason for further 
i nvsenta tion of ..thc-msrrter .to ihe .CoinbiuodjCliiefs.of.Staff by the 
Government of the United States at t his time. , 

"With regard to the suggestion that the American Air Forces and 
tmops-based in China intervene in favor of the French Forces in Indo- 
Ohina, the Secretary of State is glad to confirm the information given 
the Ambassador orally some days ago that the American Air Forces 
in China have already assisted the French Forces in Indo-China and 
hav e b een authorized for the present, in aid of the French, to under¬ 
take operations against, tho Japanese irr Indo-China, provided such 
action does not interfere with operations planned elsewhere. The 
resources of the AlliecUForces in the Far East in men, munitions, and 
transpo rtation must be concentrated orr and employed in attaining 
our main objectives, and the Ambassador will therefore readily ap¬ 
preciate that no commitment cart be given with regard to the amount 
or character of arry assistance which may be provided. However, in 
appreciation of the importance and urgencj* which the French Pro^ 
visional Government attaches to this question, immediate steps are 
beiirg taken to ascertain whether any further assistance can be given 
from the China Theater to the resistance groups in Indo-China without 
jeopardizing the over-all war effort irr other areas. The Secretary of. 
State will he lrappy to keep the Ambassador informed of any further 
developments in that regard. - 

'Wastuxcscox', April 4,1945. v ......... 



